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NOTE TO PART I. 

f In this part is reproduced the bulk of the evidence submitted 
Commission in the form of written memoranda in reply to the 
subjects circulated in August 1929. In preparing this volume 
Conunission have sought to retain all matt^er likely to be of per- 
!nent interest to students of the subject, and not available elsewhere, 
f.at'terial supplied to the Commission whicli has already been printed 
|nd published elsewhere has in general not been reproduced. Where 
• have been abridged al! considerable omissions have been 
Jidic^l;^(j in the text. 
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Tekms of Refekenoe, 

“ To inquire into and report on the exi.sting eonditions of labour 
in indiiBtrial undertakings and plantations in British Indon the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers, and on the relations 
between employers and employed, and to make recommendations/’ 

Note. —Industrial undertaking ” for the purpose of the Commission is interpreted 
as in Article I of the Washington Hours Convention, which is as follows :— 

“ For the purpose of this Convention, the term ‘ industrial unciettaking ’ includes 
particularly :— 

“ (a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from the 
earth. ^ 

“ (h) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, (leaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for Side, broken uj) or demolished, or in 
which materials are transformed : inelnding shipbuilding and the genera- 
lioii, transformation and t ransniissic^n of eleetrieit^ or motive power of 
any kind. 

(<’) Construelioii, reconsti uetioji, maintenance, repair, altoratioD, or demolition 
of any building, raihvay. trnmMay, harbour, dock, pier, (‘anal, inland 
waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, .sew(‘r, drain, well, teU\graphic 
or telephonic installation, electrical und('rtaking. gaswork, waterwork or 
otluiir woik of eonstruetka). us well as tin* piepafation for or laying the 
foundations of any su(!h work or strucjure. 

“ (f/) Transport of passengerM or goods by road, rail, sea, or inland waterway, 
including the liandliiig ol goods at docks, <]uavs, wharves or warehouses, 
but ex(duding (ran.s]>ori by hand.’' 

'Pbe eomj)etent authority in eaeli country shall define' the hue of division wdiich se¬ 
parates industry from commtyroo and agriculture. 

Mir)RCL 
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List of SuBJEcrrs. 

I. Recruitment. 

(1) Origin of Labour, 

(i) Extent of migration. 

(ii) CauHes of particular streams of migration. 

(iii) Changes in recent years. 

(2) Contact uyitJi trilhges. 

(i) Extent and frequency of return. 

(ii) Extent of ptumanent labour force'. 

(3) Methods of rerrmtmmt, 

(i) Existing methods. 

(ii) Possible improvement. 

(iii) Public employment agencies. 

(a) Desirability of establishing. 

(h) Possibility of practical schemes. 

(4) ExteM and effects of disturbance of family life, 

(5) Rex^ruitmcnt of seamen. 

(i) Existing practice. 

(ii) Effect of changes introduced in Calcutta. 

(iii) Sugg(‘.stions for improv^tmieut. 

(6) Recruitment for A ssam . 

(i) Noe-d of retention of control. 

(ii) Administration of present system. 

(iii) Composition and working of Assam Laboui’ Board. 

(iv) Defects of existing Act and system. 

(v) Possible substitutes. 

(7) Unemployment. 

(i) Extent and character. 

(ii) Extent to which caused by 

(а) Retrenchment or dismissals. 

(б) Voluntary retirement. 

(c) Other causes. 

(iii) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress. 

(iv) Unemployment Insurance. 

(v) Application of International Conventions relating to un¬ 

employment. 

(8) Labour “ turnover,''* 

(i) Average duration of employment. 

(ii) Extent of casual employment. 

(iii) Absenteeism. 

(a) Extent, character and causes, 

(b) Seasonal or otherwise. 

(c) Time and wages lost. 

(9) Apprentices Act, 1860. 

__ Value of, _ . , 

* tills word shotdd be read as indicating generally the chaOgee in oompoffltloii of the 
labour staff of an nndertiddng^ 




B. Itill Organiiaticm. 

(10) Details of organisation^ administrative and departmental. 

(11) Selection of managing stajf. 

(12) Recruitment and, training of supervising staff, superior and sulh 
or dinote,, 

(i) Methods in force. 

<(ii) Facilities for training and promotion of workmen. 

(13) Relations between staff and rank and file. 

(i) Relations generally. 

(ii) Value and defects of system of employing jobbers. 

(iii) Works t^ommittees : their constitution, extent and. achieve¬ 

ments. 

(iv) Works Councils and Industrial Councils. 

(14) Timekeeping, piecework, contract and attendance registers. 

(i) How' and by whom kept and checked. 

(ii) How and by whom w-ages actually paid to workers. 

.(15) Contractors as intermediaries. 

(i) Extent and character of work given on contract. 

(ii) Extent of sub-contracting. 

(iii) Control exercised over working conditions. 

(iv) Effects. 

III. Housing. 

(16) Extent to which housing is provided. 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By Government or other public agency. 

(iii) By private landlords. 

(iv) By w^orkers themselves. 

(17) Facilities for acquisition of hmd for workets houses. 

(18) Nature of accommodation provided in each class. 

(i) In relation to workers^ demands. 

(ii) In relation to best type from health point of view. 

(iii) Provision made for lighting, conservancy and water Bupply» 

(19) IJtilisation by workers of accommodation available. 

(20) Rent-rates in various classes. 

(21) Special problems arising in connection with various classes of 
housing. 

e.g. Subletting; 

Occupation of employers’ houses by tenants in other employ; 
"Eviction. 

(22) Moral effect on worker of industrial housing conditions. Improve- 
mefits tried and suggested. 

If. Heftlth. 

^23) General health conditions of workers. 

(i) Figures of mortality. 

(ii) Birth rate and infant mortality* 

Methods of registration. 
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(iii) Working conditions— 

(a) at work places ; 

(b) at home. 

(iv) Dietary. 

(v) Physique. 

(vi) Effects of disturbance of sex ratio in industrial cities. 

(vii) Relation between housing and mortality. 

(24) Extent of medical facilities provided. 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By Government. 

(iii) By other agencies. 

(iv) Provision for women doctors, trained^midwives or dais. 

(25) Extent to tvkich medical facilities are utilised. 

(i) Generally. 

(ii) By women. 

(2G) Sanitary arrancjemenis, (a) at work places, (b) at home. 

(i) Latrines. 

(ii) Drinking water. 

(iii) Bathing and washing. 

(27) Extent and nature of official supervision, 

(i) Work of Boards of Health in special anuis. 

(ii) Inspf'ction of plantations. 

(iii) In mill and other industrial areas. 

(28) Suitability of existing Factories and Mines Acts and Rules. 

(i) Control of temperature in factories. 

(ii) Control of humidification in cotton mills. 

(a) Nature of action taken by Local Gcivernrnents. 

(ft) Results. 

(29) Disease. 

(i) Prevaleric(» of industrial diseases. 

(ii) Prevalence of cholera, malaria, hookworm and oth^ tropical 
discux.ses. 

(30) Sickness insurance. 

(i) Suitabilitj of fnternational Labour Convention. 

(ii) Possibility of introducing other systems. 

(iii) How to meet difficulties arising from noft-acceptability of 

Western medicine, paucity of medical men, migration of 
labour, finance. 

(31) Maternity benefits. 

(i) Extent and working of existing sobemes (inohuting dlow- 
ances given before and'alter cMdbirth). 

(ii) History of central and provincial Bills. 

(iii) Possibility of legislation. 
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V. Welfare (other than Health and Housing^ but iri'cluding Education). 

(32) ExteM of welfare, work, 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By other agencies. 

(33) EniploymeHt of Welfare Officers and workers, 

(34) Nature of other Welfare actmiies, (a) by employers (b) by other 

agencies. 

(i) Provision for refn^shments, sl)(*lters and creches. 

(ii) Provision for [>hysical mlture, recreation and aimisernents. 

(iii) Other activities. 

(35) Res alts achieved. 

(3(5) Provision of cdneutioaal facilities by employers — 

(i) For a.diilt workers, 

(ii) For haJf-tini(* workers. 

(iii) For workers' e!iildn*n. 

(iv) Fxteiii, to wliicli ii'-ed. 

(37) Desirahilify am! jmsihility (f provision for old age. and premature 
retirement. 

(38) (\) 0 'peration. 

(39) Possihilitg and desirability of a Sfatnlory Miners' Welfare Fund. 

VI. Education. 

(40) Facililies for general education in industrial areas, 

(i) Of children not in employment. 

(ii) Of children employed in factories. 

(iii) Of adults. 

(41) Facilities for indtulrial and vocational training. 

(42) Effect of education on standard of living and industrial efficiency 

of workers. 

YTL Safety. 

(43) Existing regulations in factories^ mines, railways and docks, 

(44) Incidence of accideMs in factories, mines, railways and docks. 

(45) Cateses. 

(46) Accident prevention (including '' vSafety First ’’ propaganda). 

(47) AccideMs in non-regulated establishments. 

(48) First-aid aiid medicxjl relief. 

(49) Stringency of inspection and enforcement of regulations. 

(i) In iiidustry generally. 

(ii) In seasonal industries. 

(60) Effect upon safety of hours, health, light and working conditions 
generally. 

Vm. Workmen’s Compensation. 

(61^ Workmen's Cmnpensation Act. 

(i) Extent of use. 

(ii) Comparison with extent of possible claims. 
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(iii) Efiects on industry. 

(iv) Availability and use of insurance facilities and value from 
workers’ point of view. 

(v) Desirability of compulsory insurance by employers. 

(62) Desirability of extending Act to other occupations. 

Possibility of providing against insolvency of employers who 
might be so covered. 

(63) Suitability of provmons rchlwg to— 

(i) Scales of coinponsation. 

(ii) Conditions governing grant of compensation. 

■ (iii) Industrla] diseases. 

(iv) Machinory of administration. 

(v) Other ma,tt(n*s. 

(64) Desirability of lafislntion on lines of Employers' Liability Ad, 

1880. 

EC. Houib. 

A. Factories. 

(55) Hours worked per iveek and per day. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreennmt. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 
during whicli worker is on call. 

(66) Days wm'ked per week. 

(57) Effect of 60 hours restriction — 

(i) On workers. 

(ii) On industry. 

(68) Effect of daily limit. 

(69) Possibility of reduction in maxima. 

(60) Intervals. 

(i) Existing practice™ 

(a) In relation to fatigue. 

(b) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. 

(iii) Suitability of houi-s during which factory is working. 

(iv) Number of holidays given, 

(61) Day of rest. 

(i) Existing practice. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. 

(62) Exempting provisions and the me made of them, 

E moB. 

(63) Hours worked per Aay and per week. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement# 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and homt 
during which worker is on call 



(64) Days worked per week. 

(66) Effexi of restriction of hours, 

(i) On workers. 

(ii) On industry. 

(66) Possibility of reducing maxma. 

(67) Suitability of the law relating to shifts. 

(68) Possibility of introducing an effective dnily limitation. 

(69) Intervals. 

(i) In roktion to fatigue. 

(ii) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(iii) Number of holidays given. 

(70) Day of rest. 

(71) Adejjuacy of existing provisions. 

(72) Exempting provisions and, use made of them. 

C. Railways. 

(73) 7/ours worked per iveek and per day. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 

during which worker is on call. 

(74) Days worked per week. 

(75) Extent of application of International Labour Conventions relating 

to — 

(i) Hours. 

(ii) Rest days. 

(76) Intervals. 

(i) In relation to fatigue. 

(ii) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(iii) Number of holidays given. 

(77) Possibility of regulation. 

D. Other Establishments. 

(а) Plantations. 

(б) Docks. 

(c) Other industrial establishments. 

(78) Hours worked per week and per day. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 

during which worker is on call. 

(79) Days worked pm week. 

(80) DesirabiUty of reguhUwn. 
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Z. Sp^al Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Ohildm. 

A. Factories. 

(81) Effect of 1922 Act on employment, 

(82) Admission of infants to factories. 

(83) Suitability of regtilalions far women^s work. 

(84) Suitability of regulations affecting children. 

(i) Hours and intervals. 

(ii) Miiiiinum and maximum ages. 

(85) Double employment of children (i.e. in more than one cstaljliskment 

in same day). 

( 86 ) Work and foaming of young aduUs. 

Fa(;ilities for appreutiet^sliip. 

(87) Extent of blind alley ’’ employment (i.e. extent to which children 

\ire dismissed, on reaching full age). 

(88) (Jomparative ntcrits of double and single shift systems as affecting 

health of women, young adults and children. 

(89) Work of women and children in factories not subject to Act. 

(i) X'^se hy local Governments of section 2 (3) (6). 

(ii) Advisability of exttmded application. 

B. Mines. 

(90) Effect of Act of 1923. 

Suitability of certification provisions. 

(91) Exclusion of women. 

(i) Suitability of regulations. 

(ii) Probable effect on industry. 

(iii) Economic effect on workers. 

(iv) Speed of withdrawal. 

C. Other Establishments. 

(92) Need for regulation. 

ZI. Special Questions relating to Seamen and Workers in Inland Naviga*^ 
tion. 

(93) Hours of work, 

(94) Rations and accomnrodation^ articles of agree^nent, Sc. 

(95) Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 

(i) Existing provisions. 

(ii) Need of revision. 

XU. Wages. 

(96) Premiling rates of wages (time a^id piece) and average mmings. 

(i) In industry. 

(ii) In surrounding agricultural areas. 

(iii) Difierence between money wages and money value of a0 

earnings. 
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(97) Movements in recent years. 

(i) Increases and decrejises. 

(ii) Reasons for variation. 

(iii) Relation to prices and cost of living (pre-war and post-war). 

(iv) Relation to profits. 

(98) Anumnls sent to villages. 

(99) Payment in hind and allied problems. 

(100) Extent and effect of payment through contractorsj sub-contractors 

or headmen. 

(101) Method of fixing wages. 

(i) By negotiated agreements. 

(ii) Other means. 

(102) Basis of payment ferr overtime and Sunday teorh. 

(103) Extent of skindardisafion. 

(104) Effect of wage-changes on labour supply, 

(105) Mmimmn wages. 

Advisability and possibility of statutory establishment. 

(lOf)) Deductions. 

' (i) Ext(‘nt of fining. 

(ii) f)ther deductions. 

(iii) Utilisation of fines. 

(iv) Desirability of legishdioii. 

(107) Periods of %vage~payweni (day, weeh or month) 

(i) Periods for which Wiiges paid. 

(ii) Periods elapsing before payment, 

(iii) Desirability of h'gislation - 

(a) to regulate pcriocls ; 

(h) to prevent delay in payment. 

(iv) Treatment of iniclairned wages. 

(108) Indehkdncss. 

(i) In \dllage. 

(ii) In industrial area. 

(109) Bonus and profit sharing schemes. 

(i) Nature and (‘ffect of schemes which an* or have been in 

operation. 

(ii) Basis of schemes, whether production or profits. 

(110) Annual or other leave, 

(i) Extent to which taken by workers. 

(ii) Extent to which countenanced and/or assisted by employers. 

(iii) Extent of consequential loss to worker of back-lying wages. 

(111) Desirability of Fair Wage,s Clause in pubUc contracts. 

Industrial Efficiency of Workm. 

(112) Comparative changes in efficiency of Indian worhers in recent 

years. 
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(113) Comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign workers. 

(114) Extent to tvhich comparisons are affected' by — 

(i) Migration of workers. 

(ii) Use of machinery. 

(iii) Comparative efficiency of plant. 

(iv) Comparative efficiency of management. 

(v) Physique. 

(vi) Health. 

(vii) Education. 

(viii) Standards of living. 

(ix) Climate. 

(116) Effect on production of - 

(i) Changes in working hours. 

(ii) Changes in other working conditions. 

(iii) Expenditure on health and sanitation. 

(iv) Housing. 

(v) Alterations in methods of remuneration. 

(vi) Movements in wage levels. 

(vii) Legislative enactments. 

(viii) Dietary. 

(ix) Alcohol and drugs. 

(x) Industrial fatigue. 

(116) Possible methods of securing increased efficiency. 

XIV. Trade Combinations. 

(117) Extent of organisation of — 

(i) Employers. 

(ii) Employed. 

(118) Effed of organisations on — 

(i) Industry. 

(ii) Conditions of workers generally. 

(119) Nature of Trade Union activities. 

(i) Mutual aid benefit schemes; unemployment; sickness 

old age : strike pay. 

(ii) Other activities. 

(120) Individual Trade Unions. 

(i) History. 

(ii) Attitude of workers and extent of their control 

(iii) Attitude of employers and relations with them. 

(121) Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

(i) Extent to which utilised 

(ii) Effects. 

(ill) Possible amendments. 
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(122) MiscdUinecms questions regarding Trade Vnmis. 

(i) Methods of negotiation between employers and employed. 

(ii) 'Results of attempts at co-operation betwcnai employers and 

employed to increase efficiency of production. 

(iii) Position of employees in State industrial concerjis in relation^ 
to general Trade Union movement. 

XV. Industrial Disputes. 

(123) E'Ment of strikes and lock-outs. 

(i) Oaiises. 

(ii) Duration and character. 

(iii) Nature and methods of settlement. 

(iv) Loss to industry and workers. 

(124) Concilmtion ayul arbitration machinerij. 

(i) Ptesults of previous inv<‘,stigations. 

(ii) Part played by ofiieial or nun-ollicinl conciliators in settling 
disputes. 

(iii) Us(‘ (if iiny) ina<le of Employers' and Workiinui’s Disputes 

Act, 18()(t 

(iv) Jointstancliiigmachiiiery for n^gulat ion of relations between 

employers and workp(‘uple. 

(v) Opportimity afforded to work[)eople of making represenLi- 

tions. 

(vi) Applicability to Indian conditions of Industrial Court, 

Trade Boards, Joint Industrial f/ouncils. 

(125) Trades Disputes Act. 

(126) AUitude of Government . 

(i) Towards trade combinations. 

(ii) In connection with industrial disputes. 

XVI. Law ol Master and Servant. 

(127) Effect of repeal of Workmen's Breach of Contrad Act, 

(128) Types of contract comUionly in itse. 

(129) Extent to which (i) Civil, (ii) Criminal la/w is available and 
used for enforcement. 

(130) Madras Planters Labour Act, 1903. 

(131) Coorg Labour Act. 

(132) Employers' and Workmen's Disputes Act : Is it used ? 

XVH. Administration. 

4 

(133) Central and Provincial Legislatures. 

Action and attitude on labour questions. 

(134) International Labow Organisation. 

(i) Ratification of Conventions and action taken. 

(ii) Its effect on legiedation, Ac. 

(136) Relations between Central and Local Oovemments. 
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(13G) Administrative authorities in various Governments, 

Work of special labour oflSces or officers. 

(137) Effect of differences in la,w or administration m hidian Stales 
and British India, 

(138) Acquaintance, of workpeople with factory legislation. 

(139) Factory inspection, 

(i) Adequacy of staff. 

(ii) Uniformity of administration in different Provinces. 

(iii) Rigour and efficiency of administration. 

(iv) Prosecutions and their result. 

(140) Mines inspection, 

(i) Adequacy of staff. 

(ii) Rigour and efficiency of administration. 

(iii) Prosecutions and tffijir result. 

(141) Railumjs {Stole and Company). 

Administration of (juestions affecting personnel. 

(142) Plantuiions, docks and other irutustrial establishments. 

Extent and naturt‘ of iiisj)ection. 

XVm. Intelligence. 

(143) Existing statistics, 

(i) Extent and use, 

(ii) Method of collection. 

(iii) Degree of accuracy. 

(144) Possibility of improvement in statistics. 

(145) Nature of special investigations conducted, 

(i) Cost of living enquiries. 

(ii) Results achieved. 

(146) Future developments necessary. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 


Introductory. 

For the purjx>ses of this memorandum industrial undertakings in the Central 
Provinces and Berar may be roughly divided into five classt s ;— 

Average 

Number of number of 
industrial operatives 
establish- employed 
ments. daily. 

(i).—Cotton ginning and pressing factories in the cotton HI3 39,500 

tract of the province (the four Berar districts, the 
Central I^ovinces districts of Wardha, Nagpur, Nimar, 
and Chhindwara). 

(ii) .--Cotton spinning and weaving mills in the towns of 15 19,500 

Akola, Kllichpur, Badnera, Hinganghat, Pulgaon, 

Burhanpur, Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 

(iii) .—-Mines mainly manganese (in the districts of Balagliat, 200 38,300 

Bhandara, Nagpur) and coal (in the Chanda and 
Chhindwara districts), but including a few limestone 
and other quarries. 

(iv) .—Other minor industries to which the Factoriis Act 121 12,200 

apply 

Operatn es. 


(а) j’aclories owm d by the (iovernment or local 3,000 

lx3dies (11). 

(б) Rice mills (seasonal) (33) .. .. .. 1,180 

(c) Engineering (18) .. .. .. .. 1,500 

(c?) F'ood, drink and tobacco (11) .. .. .. 1,500 

(e) Chemicals, dyes, etc. (33) .. .. .. 1,750 

(/) Processes relating to stone, wood and glass (11) 3.250 

Total .. 12,180 


iv).—Other industrial establishments, to which the Factories 850 30,000 

Act does not apply (didt or tobacco factories, lac 
factories, etc.). 

Total .. 139,480 


A rough map* is appended indicating tht‘ area.s of tlie pro^unce under the three 
principal crops of cotton, wheat and rice and the principal industrial undertakings 
in the province. The cotton area covers the four Berar districts, the Central 
Province.^ districts of Nimar, Wardha, Nagpur and portions of the Chanda, 
Hoshangabad and Chhindwara districts. All the ginning and pressing factories 
belong to this area and as also 14 out of the 15 cotton mills, the fifteenth mill being 
at Jubbulpore. It should be noted that the concern known as the Empress Mills at 
Nagpur consists of five separate mills. (One cotton mill in the Rajnandgaon 
Feudatory State in Chhattisgarh, employing about 4,000 operatives daily, is 
excluded from the scope of this memorandum as the local government has no control 
over it.) The important manganese mines lie in a strip of country falling in the 
Nagpur, Bhandara and Balaghat districts; and the important coal mines are 
situated in the Chhindwara and Chanda districts. Of the important minor industries, 
to which the Factories Act apply, the cement and pottery works are found in the 
Jubbulpore district, the seasonal rice mills are mostly in Bhandara and the Raipur 
and Bilaspur districts of the Chhattisgarh Division, while the remainder are scattered 
over the province. The most important unorganized industries, to which the 
Factories Act has not been extended, are bidt, shellac and myrobalan factories, of 
which a number are found in the town of Gondia, on the BengaFNagpur Railway in 
the Bhandara district; while the others are scattered over the province. 

♦ Not reproduced. 
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The first cotton mill established in the piovince was Ko. 1 Mill of the 
Empress mills, established at Nagpur, in 1877, and by 1900 the number of such 
mills had increased to 7. Nine Mills have been added during the first quarter 
of the present century. The numbtu* of workers employed per diem in these mills 
is as follows :— 


1913.12,981 

1923 17,030 

1928 19.389 

'File progress of the growth of the cotton ginning and pressing factories is shown 
in the statement below;--- 


Year. 


1903 

1913 

1923 

1928 


Number ol factories. 

108 

454 

519 

613 


Number of workers 
employed daily. 
Not known. 
30,800 
38,651 
39.351 


but the increase in the number of registered factories is due to the extension ol 
the dehnition of factory by the Factory Acts of 1911 and 1922, as well as to the 
industrial development of the province. 

The first prospecting license for manganese was granted in 1899 ; and the growth 
of this industry has therefore been confined to the present century. The Mohpaui 
coalfield (in Narsinghpur district) opened in 1862, and the Warora coalfield (in 
Chanda) opened in 1873, Imve now been closed down. The Ghugus coalmine in 
Chanda which was opened in 1870, is still working ; all other coalfields started 
working during the last 20 years. The number of manganese and coal mines now 
working is approximately 30" and 190. Out of these, the most important manganese 
mines arc the property of some half a dozen companies and proprietors, while the 
bulk of the coal industry is in the hands of four companies. The other mines are 
very small and do not employ labour on a large scale. It may be noted that the 
Central Provinces mines are responsible for nearly 87 per cent, of the manganese 
produced in India. The coal mines increased from five (employing 3,024 persons) 
in 1911, to 17 (employing 9.580 persons) in 1921, wliile the manganese mines increased 
by only two, totalling 42, during the decade ending 1921. The increase in the 
number of the coal mines was due to the war boom. 3'he Central Provinces mines 
produce only 700.000 tons or 3^ per cent, of the total annual output of 22,000,000 
tons of Indian coal. The cement and pottery works were establi.shed betw'ecri the 
years 1901 and 1923. Of the unorganized undertakings, ti^^Fmaking establishments 
grew from six (employing 379 persons) in 1911 to 133 (employing 6,440 persons) in 
1921 and to-day about 775 employing some 29,000 workers. 

The condition of the 139,500 workers, employed in the five main classes of 
indu.stries, specified above, thus falls within the scope of this enquiry. Out of the 
above undertakings, the mines are administered under the Indian Mines Act by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines from w'hose annual reports most of the information now 
given is taken. To this is added such information as it had been found possible to 
collect for this report, regarding * the recruitment, iiousing, health and wages of 
labour in mines. The Indian Factories Act applies to undertakings employing 
altogether about 70,000 operatives, and it is only with regard to these that accuracy 
can be claimed for the information collected. As the Indian Factories Act has not 
been applied to unorganized industries, the information available is meagre. It 
should be noted that the cotton ginning and pressing factories are seasonal and usually 
work for not more than six months in the year from November to April. Similarly, 
the rice mills, employing about 1,177 workers, are in operation for 8 months in the 
year from November to June. The most important of the minor industrial estab¬ 
lishments are the three cement factories in the Katni tahsil of the Jubbulpore 
district, employing 1,850 operatives, the two pottery works at Jubbulpore, employing 
1,110, the Government Gun Carriage Factory at the same place employing 2,426, 
and 25 oil mills, employing 715 operatives. 

The principal industries of the province, employing labour on a large scale 
(with 97,300 workers or about 70 per cent, of the total labour falling within the scope 
of the enquiry), are thus the cotton industry and manganese and coal mining. It is 
the condition of the labour in these industries, specially that of the labour in the 
cotton industry (with 69,000 operatives or 50 per cent, of the total labour force) 
that has been the basis of the brief survey of labour conditions set forth in this 
report. The condition of labour in the cement, pottery. Gun Carriage Factoiy and 
oil mills (employing about 6,220 workers or 4»5 per cent of the total) has hem the 
basis of the survey of labour conditions in the minor industries of the prbvfhce. 
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The information that it has been found possible to obtain in answer to the various 
questions of the questionnaire is given separately for each of the five main classes of 
industrial undertakings. 

The existing records do not yield complete information regarding the various 
matters under enquiry. The only systematic reply to the questionnaire has been 
received from the Empress mills, Nagpur, the premier mills of the province, and 
from one or two mining firms. The former is based on reliable statistical information 
accumulated by the authorities of the mills by a careful study of the changing 
conditions in their works during several decades. A coyiy of this report, which is as 
thorough as existing statistical information maki'S it possible to be, is being sent by 
the mills direct to the Secretary of the Labour Commission. No extensive quotations 
therefrom have therefore been made in the present report, but it should be empha¬ 
sized that the Empress mills report deserves the most careful study. The condition 
of labour in these mills is, however, more advanced than those of other mills and 
should not be taken as typical of conditions prevailing in other industrits in the 
province. 

As railways an* a central subject, labour conditions on railways have been 
excluded from tiie scopf' of this report, which is confined to matters with which this 
province is concerned and on which information is available. 

I.—Recruitment. 

1. In the seasonal cotton factories, the bulk of the labour comes from the sur¬ 
rounding villages, while even in perennial factories a considerable portion of the 
labour force is recruited from the same source. In large industrial centres like 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore there is also a considerable labour population pcnnanently 
settled in the towns. The only estimate it is possible to make of the percentage of 
local labour to the total at some of the industrial centres is given below. 

(i) The movement of industrial labour follows the same lines as that of the 
general immigrant population, since an appreciable portion of the total migration 
is caused by the demands of industries. The main labour-recruiting grounds for 
this province an^ :— 

(a) In the north tht; Bundelkhand and Rewah States, which supply the hereditary 
earth workers, Kols, for the mining industry as well as high caste unskilled recruits for 
the mills. Trained or semi-skilled labour from various parts of the United Provinces 
mingle with this stream, as temporary unemployment or the disappearance of 
hereditary occupation induces them to seek employment and higher wages elsewhere. 

(b) In the south-east, Mahars, Gonds and Cbamars are recruited from Bhandara 
and the Chhattisgarh districts, as well as from the Indian States of Chhattisgarh. 

(<:) In the south a number of Telegu castes (known as Teiingas) romc from Tlis 
Exalted Highne.ss the Nizam’s dominions and the Sironcha tahsil (Chanda district) 
mainly for employment in the Chanda coal mines, 

(dj In the south-west, several districts of the Bombay Presidency (mainly 
Ahmednagar, Poona and Sholapur districts) supply a certain amount of specialized 
labour mostly for the seasonal cotton factories of T5erar. 

Stream (a) is particularly strong in the northern districts and Berar, supplying 
the cement factories and potteries, the seasonal cotton factories of the Hoshangabad 
and Nimar districts, the textile mills of Berar, as well as.the mining areas in the 
northern and eastern parts of the province. 

Stream (b), which was the strongest until the scarcity in the northern districts 
and Central India in recent years, is still one of the main sources of labour supply 
in the province, specially for the manganese mines and textile mills of Nagpur and 
Akola. 

Stream (c) and stream (d) are much weaker, and the former is mainly restricted 
to coal mines and seasonal factories in the south, while the latter distributes itself 
over the cotton tract of the province (the Maratha Plain division). 

The approximate distribution of local and immigrant labour in the cotton in¬ 
dustries at the following centres is given in the table below :— 



Stream 

(a). 

Stream 

(6), 

Stream 

(c). 

Stream 

(d). 

Local. 

Jubbulpore 

Per cent. 
10 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 
90 

Nagpur 

6 

10 

2 

2 

80 

Hingan^hat ., 

4 

2 

<5 1 

* 3 

85 

Amraoti 

20 1 

♦8 

2 , 

5 

65 

Afeoia .. 

25 i 

♦30 

— 

15 

30 


♦Includes workers from Bhandara, Nagpur and the neighbourhotxl. 
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In the decade ending 1921, the extent of migration from different sources was 
approximately as follows Percentage 

of 


immigrants. 


Central India Agency States .. .. .. .. 24 

United Provinces .. .. .. .. .. .. 12 

Bombay Presidency .. .. .. .. .. 11 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam s Dominions . . .. 11 

Bhandara district .. .. .. .. .. .. 9 

Chhattisgarh districts .. . . . . .. .. 33 


(ii) It appears that there are tw^o main streams of migration, the one comes 
in a south-westerly direction from the United Provinces and the Central India 
Agency States, which is caused by the general poverty and periodic scarcity in 
Central India and the lure of good wages and opportunities for obtaining work in the 
industrial centres of the Central Provinces. The other comes in a westerly direction 
from the Chhattisgarh Plain division and Bhandara district, which is caused by the 
poverty of the not very fertile land-locked plain and periodic failure of crops in the 
same region, as also the prevalence of a higher standard of wages in the developed 
portion of the province. 

These two streams are streams (a) and (d) which have been described above. 
The third stream, wliich flows to the north-east from the bordering districts of the 
Bombay Presidency and the Hyderabad State, is on the wane on account of the 
development and more settled conditions of these parts. This north-easterly 
flow consists of stream (r) and part of stream (d). The streams of migration are 
illustrated by a map which is appended to this report (Appendix !).♦ 

The principal causes of migration are enumerated as famine and scarcity, un¬ 
employment, either permanent or temporary, the disappearance of hereditary^ 
occupations or cottage industries, the prospect of higher wages in urban areas, and 
inability of hereditary occupation to absorb an increasing population. 

Migration of labour has thus followed the path of easy subsistence, that is, labour 
has congregated where tlie means of subsistence are in excess of the demands of the 
indigenous population. This general tendency is traceable in the above-mentioned 
streams of migration. The last census report shows that the vital statistics of the 
decade (1911-1920) record a deficiency of births over deaths in the Nerbudda 
Valley division, the Plateau division and the Nagpur, Amraoti and Akola districts 
of the Maratha Plain division, accompanied by a small excess of 3 per cent, in the 
Maratha Plain division taken as a whole. There is little doubt, how'ever, that but for 
the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 which exterminated not less than 10 per cent, of the 
population, an increase would have been recorded in every division. The increase 
or decrease of natural population during the decade is as follows :— 


i 

j 

Increase (-f) 
or 

decrease ( —) 

Total 
natural 
population 
in 1921. 

Nerbudda Valley division 

--^134,240 

2,595.442 

Plateau division .. 

- 55,113 

1,601,359 

Maratha Plain division ., 

-f 75,072 

6,014.171 

Chhattisgarh Plain division 

-j-336,365 

1 

4,847,278 


The increase in the Maratha Plain division is so slight compared with its total 
population and level of development, that it could not have affected immigration 
to any great extent. 

On the other hand, the Chhattisgarh Plain division in spite of its present un¬ 
developed and backward condition shows a considerable increase in natural popula¬ 
tion indicating a surplus for emigration. Conditions in those Central India Agency 
States which contribute most to the south-westerly stream of migration are similar, 
an additional impetus for emigration being provided by the poorer quality of the soil. 

Movements of labour like those of commodities originate from places where it 
is abundant and proceed to places where the demand exceeds the supply. The census 
figures indicate the existence of a surplus of labour at the origins of the particular 
streams of migration, and a demand m excess of the local supply at the ^aces to 
which the streams converge. 


Not reproduced. 
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(iii) Changes in recent years. — There is no information to justify any definite 
conclusion. It, however, appears that acute scarcity in the Central India Agency 
States and in districts situated on the northern border of the province in recent years 
has resulted in a greater influx of labourers by the south-westerly stream, and a 
considerable proportion of it has been deflected further south into the cotton districts 
and industrial centres by reason of failure of the wheat crop in the Nerbudda Valley 
division, which usually attracts a quantity of this labc^ur at the time of the wheat 
harvest. Moreover, there being a direct route provided by the opening of the 
Nagpur-Itarsi railway line, the southern influx to the industrial centres is gaining in 
strength. 

Agricultural development in the Chhattisgarh districts due to the provision of 
irrigation facilities has to some extent reduced migration from this source. At the 
same time the large irrigation works under construction in Chhattisgarh have ab¬ 
sorbed a considerable number of labourers during the last decade. In 1927-28 the 
irrigation works employed 8,600 labourers, most of whom were recruited locally. 

2. Contact with villages, (i) Extent and frequency of return .—Five different 
types of migration are recognized in the census report of the province. They are as 
follows :— 

(1) Casual, consisting of movements between adjacent villages ; (2) Temporary, 
caused by movements of labour on works of construction or by the exigencies of 
tr^e or the stress of famine (in this type of migration there is a predominance of 
males) ; (3) Periodic, due to the seasonal migration of agricultural labour, or to the 
industrial demands for labour depending on the ripening of a particular crop ; 
(4) Semi-permanent, when the inhabitants of one place migrate to another for trade, 
but return at intervals to their native place where they sometimes even leave their 
families, and usually spend their declining years ; (5) Permanent, where economic 
or other reasons have caused a permanent displacement of population. 

C'asual migration does not come within our purview, as it mainly consists of 
movements between adjacent villages for non-industrial purpovses. Temporary 
migration caused by movements of labour on new works of construction or by the 
exigencies of trade or the stress of famine are of short duration and the labour 
generally returns to its native place after the stress is removed or the work is com¬ 
pleted. Famine in the northern districts and the border States of Central India 
in the current year, the construction work of railway bridges and alignment on the 
Itarsi-Nagpur line arc instances in point. A predominance of males is noticeable 
in these cases, indicating that the emigrants are likely to return after a short 
interval. Periodic migrations, due to the demand for labour in seasonal industries 
and agricultural operations, are of the nature of an annual exodus, and such 
labourers return to their villages after the season is over. The attraction of 
labour to the cotton ginning and pressing industries and to the wheat fields 
of the northern districts for harvesting, are instances in point. Both males and 
females migrate together and return within nine months or less. The employees 
in seasonal factories thus alma.st invariably return to their villages after the season 
is over. 

The permanent and semi-permanent migration of labour is due to the attraction 
of labour to coal and manganese mines, to the cotton mills of the Maratha plain or to 
the cement and pottery works of Jubbulpore and other industrial centres. The 
majority of these labourers return to their villages for a short visit after two or 
three years' interval, but a considerable minority has settled down at these industrial 
centres. There are no data for enabling us to fix even approximately the extent 
of this permanent labour movement. 

The labourers in the cotton mills generally visit their villages once a year, or 
once in two years, either for the purpose of renewing their home relationships or for 
marriage or social ceremonies. In Nagpur, however, textile workers are much more 
permanent in their holds and the average frequency of return to villages does not 
exceed once in four years, and the workers are mostly permanently settled in Nagpur. 
In the manganese mines about 30 per cent, of the labour force returns to its villages 
yearly on leave for a period varying from four to twelve weeks. 

In the unorganized industries, labour is mostly local and lives in surrounding 
villages. A few skilled workers from Mirzapur in the United Provinces are employed 
in the lac factories and a few from Maharashtra in the glas.s factories. The former 
return home after four to six months' work and the latter about once in tw^o years. 

(ii) The extent of the permanent labour force .—In the seasonal factories there is 
practically no permanent labour force. 

In the cotton mills, the extent of the permanent labour force ranges from 90 
to nearly 100 per cent., as in the Empress Mills and the Berar manufacturing mills 
in Badnera. At Akola, however, the proportion of permanent labour varies from 
60 to 76 per cent. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association reports that the permanent 
labour force consists of monthly paid servants from 10 to 15 per cent, of the total 
and about 50 per cent, of the recruited labour. The Central Indian Sianganese Mining 
Company reports that the percentage of their permanent labour is 43. In the 
Chhindwara coal mines it is reported to be less than 50 per cent. Trade fluctuations 
affect the extent of labour force in both the coal and manganese mines. Moreover, 
many of the manganese and other quarries suspend operations during the monsoon ; 
and hence the extent of casual labour in the mining industry is very high. 

In the cement and pottery works permanent labour amounts to about 60 to 70 
per cent, of the total. In the gun carriage factory, Jubbulporc, it is about 85 per 
cent. 

The extent of permanent labour in unorganized industries to whicli the Factories 
Act does not apply is at most 2 per cent. 

3. (i) The cotton mills obtain their recruits at present from applicants at their 
gates. The location of the various industrial undertakings which employ immigrant 
labour is now fairly well-known through employees who return to their homes, and by 
this means recruits arc attracted from the various sources of supply. But formerly 
niukadams were sent to recruit, or labour contractors were invited to supply the 
amount of labour required on payment of commission. The latter method is still 
adopted when a new mill is started or a new section is added to an existing mill. 
Casual work like that required for building construction is given on contract, and 
the contractors supply and employ their own labour. 

Well-established perennial factories such as tlie gun carriage factory, Jubbulpore, 
and the pottery works at Jubbulpore, similarly receive their lalxjur supply from 
applicants at the gate. The cement works, quarries and newly established factories 
recruit labour through mukadafns who, in addition to their usual wages as emplc^yees, 
receive some commission from the new recruits. 

Seasonal factories recruit their labour either through mukadanis and muka- 
dammins, who receive three pics per head per week from the labourers, and wages 
from the employers, or through labour contractors who are paid (up to Re. 6-4-6 per 
bojha) on the basis of total output; or sometimes tlirough a combination of both 
these methods. In the manganese mining areas labour is recruited by contractors 
through their mukadams or sirdars, who get into touch with villages at districts where 
it is known that labour is available and recruit them by families as far as possible. 
In the local mines recruitment is similarly done on a commission basis through 
colliery sirdars or labourers visiting their homes. 

(ii) The system of recruitment through sirdars, mukadams or contractors has 
several evils, the chief of which is the payment of cash advances without which it is 
impossible to obtain recruits. These cavSh advances are seldom fully paid by the 
recruits, and, on the one hand, are apt to keep them in a state of perpetual indebted¬ 
ness ; while on the other they cause lo.ss and annoyance to employers as many 
recruits abscond with advances outstanding against them. The following extract 
from the Provincial Census Report of 1921 sums up the position :— 

" The system of cash advance to labour. 

" Two systems of recruitment are employed. Agents may be sent to the re¬ 
cruiting areas, who are servants of recruiting establishments ; they pay the labourer 
the expense of his journey, and also advance him a sum of money as an inducement 
to leave his home ; or labour may be bought from a private contractor at so much 
per head. In one of the Chanda coal mines a gang of Kols was working under a 
Pathan headman. This gang was recently working on the Mahanadi Canal head 
works in tlie Raipur district, had then been employed on railway earth work in 
Chanda, and finally had reached the coal mine. As each transfer occurred, the head¬ 
man received a sum whicii was supposed to represent the loans outstanding against 
the labourers on their previous work. In this case it is doubtful if the labourers 
themselves ever received any of the advances in cash. Where advances are directly 
paid to the labourers, the amount varies considerably. In the Chanda coalfields as 
much as R$. 90 per labourer is paid for immigrants from the United Provinces, and 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 for labourers from Hyderabad State. KS. 60 per head may be paid 
for Chhattisgarh labourers in the manganese mines. The advance system is a vi&tis 
one, which is to tlie advantage neither of the labourers nor of the employers, we 
advance is seldom, if ever, repaid, and though the more reputable employers hatm 
agreements by which they decline to employ labourers recruited by other concerns, 
ihere is always a number of smaller and less scrupulous employers who avo|d thd 
eatjpen^ of importation of labour by bribing the labourers of a neighbouring 
to desert them. From the point of vie\v of tlie labourer aiso^ the aystem 
satisfactory* as it fastens about his neck a load of debt to the AyOidence 
devbtesmuch Ingenuity. At present, however, it is the only method' by ''' 
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can be recruited from a distance, and even if wages were raised so as to attract labour 
without advances, it is the experience of most employers that the labourer, when 
he has received sufficient for his maintenance, ceases to work, so that a rise of wages 
is generally accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the work done," 

Direct recruitment without any intennediary to intercept a portion of the charges 
of the labourer would, therefore, be much better, but as the great mass of Indian 
labourers is illiterate and ignorant, it is difficult in practice to suggest any improve¬ 
ment on the present system. The same factor operates against the successful working 
of a public employment agency. The difficulty of direct recruitment is illustrated 
by the fact that the Pench Valley Coal Company reports that it established a re¬ 
cruiting agency at Bilaspur in 1916 and closed it in 1928, as the results achieved 
were not commensurate with tlie cost incurred. 

4. As the majority of the workers return to their villages annually, there is very 
little disturbance of the family life of the workers in the seasonal factories. Temporary 
or quasi-permanent recruits from the United Provinces generally leave some members 
of their family at their homes to look after the family cultivation and other affairs. 
If they decide to stay longer at the industrial centres, their family generally joins 
them. Labourers permanently settled in large towns like Nagpur and Akola usually 
bring their families with them. 

In the manganese mining area the extent and effect of disturbance of family 
life are reported to be negligible, as it is the custom for complete families to be re- 
• cruited. in the coal mines nearly 60 per cent, of the labour force is reported to consist 
of whole feunilies. 

6. Tieevuitmeni for Assam, (i) The bulk of such recruitment is from the three 
C'hhattisgarh districts, and durijig the last two years from the Chanda district. 
From such infonnation as is available it appears that although there may be dis¬ 
agreement as to the form of control, there is none whatever about the necessity of 
control. If all control is abolished, recruitment will be exposed to the old evils 
associated with the system of Afkattis (professional recruiters). Kecniilmenl by 
these agents often resulted in kidnapping and alxiuction, the splitting up of families 
and the deceiving of the people with false stories regarding the conditions obtaining 
in the tea estates. It is also reported that free recruitment will result in lavish and 
uncontrolled expenditure, while it will not improve the lot of the labourers. 

(ii) About 90 per cent, of the recruitment for Assam is effected by the Tea 
Districts labour Association, w'ho have appointed local agents in the different recruit¬ 
ing districts under wffiom garden .sardars wxirk. The local agents are, on the one hand, 
subordinate to the Tea Districts Labour Association, i.e., indirectly to the tea 
industry, and on the other hand, to the district magistrate and tlie Assam board. 
The industry, however, has a predominant representation on the board. The local 
agents provide accommodation, clothing, medical aid, etc., to properly registered 
recruits till they reach the " forwarding centtea." All instances of abuse wffiich are 
disclosed at the time of registering a recruit arc reported to tlie district magistrate. 
If the local agent is found to be untrustworthy, his license can be cancelled by the 
district magistrate. 

(iv) The cost of the present system is high, involving as it does the maintenance 
of an expensive recruiting agency, but it is an undoubted improvement on its pre¬ 
decessor and it is difficult to suggest a .substitute which will maintain the present 
safeguards without imposing unjustifiable limitations on the free movement of labour. 
The representation on the board of the districts from w'hich the recruits are taken 
might be strengthened by the addition of labour repre.sentatives. 

7. (i) In the seasonal factories the skilled and semi-skilled labourer is thrown out 
of employment at the close of the season and often experiences considerable distress. 
The percentage of such labourers is, however, small. 

No accurate figures are available regarding unemployment in. the perennial 
industries. The Empress jMills report that there is a good deal of unemployment, 
both amongst the skilled and un.sldlled w^orkers ; tliey experience no difficulty in 
filling up vacancies and every fortnight many apply in vain for admission. Some of 
the other mills report that about 10 per cent, of the applicants for work are turned 
i’way.' Some of the manganese mines in the Bhandara district report that owning to 
the preset depression in the industry there is a certain amount of unemployment 
afilong iocal labour, but imported labour finds full employment. The Central 
Rrdvihees and Berar Mining Asssociation reports that since the inception of the 
manganese indnsto’* there has been little unemployment on account of shortage of 
of labour. Should, however, the cost of production of ore continue to 
inoreiwe, without a corresponding enhancement of market prices, the industry will 
;n0 dbfiht have to face this question of unemployment. The Pench Valley collieries 
;nepOTt 'thut uhiemptoyment'does .not.'prevail in that area. 
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There has been some unemployment caused by dismissals in some of the low grade 
manganese mines which have been recently compelled to close down on account of 
depression in the manganese trade. 

(iv) Unemployment insurance does not exist in any industry and all employers 
are of opinion that any such scheme would be unworkable. 

8. Labour “ Turnover.*' —(i) Here again no definite figure is available except 
in the case of one or two mills. The Empress Mills, Nagpur, have fonvarded a detailed 
statement indicating the turnover of their labour since 1908. The average period of 
continuous service put in by a worker at these mills comes to 7*89 years. In the 
Pulgaon Mills the average duration of employment is 40 months. On a rough estimate 
the average duration of employment in other perennial factories may be put at 30 
months. 

The Pench Valley Coal Mines report that out of 3,700 workers, 800 have been in 
continuous employment for three years or longer, 700 for two years or longer, 650 
for one year or longer and 1,550 for less tlian one year. The manganese mines report 
that the average duration of employment in any one year for the whole of the labour 
force is 9 to 10 months continuously, the remaining two or three months being usually 
utilized by approximately 30 per cent, of the labour in returning to their villages 
for seasonal cultivation. Normally the bulk of these return after the crops have been 
reaped. 

(iii) From such information as is available the number of absentees is said to be 
from 10 to 5 per cent, per day. The percentage of absentees increases after pay day. 
For example, the manganese mines report that attendance decreases by 50 per 
cent, on the day immediately following the weekly bazar day ; and the Chhindwara 
coal mines report that the number of absentees on days following pay day is as much 
as 30 per cent, over that on other days. 

(ii) In the seasonal cotton factories about 20 per cent, of the labour force are 
casual. In the perennial factories the extent of casual labour is not appreciable and 
does not exceed 3 per cent, of the regular labour force. Such casual labour is employed 
mostly on building construction or on loading and unloading work. Mine owners 
report that there is no casual labour at their works. 


n.-~Staff Organization. 

10. The cotton ginning and pressing factories are mostly in the private ownership 
of Indian Banias, nearly one-third being owned by limited joint stock companies with 
Indian directors. A few of these companies are European and Japane.se. Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers and Volkart Brothers are the two most important among European 
firms, and Gosho & Company, Toyomenkwa & Company and the Japanese 
Trading Cotton Company among Japanese firms owning such factories. The Euro¬ 
pean and Japane.se firms have managers of their owm nationality', and other factories 
are under Indian managers. 

Of the 15 textile mills, 11 are owned by public joint stock companies, five with 
purely Parsee directors, two with a mixed directorate of Farsees and other Indians, 
one with a mixed directorate of Europeans and Indians, and three with Indian 
directors. Four cotton mills are privately owned by Indian Banias. Two of the mills 
are managed by Europeans, two by Anglo-Indians, six by Parsees, and four by other 
Indians. The three cement factories and two of the pottery works are public joint 
stock companies under a mixed directorate of Europeans and Indians. The third 
pottery work is under an Indian directorate. The local managers of two of the cement 
factories are Europeans, while that of one is an Indian. Two of the potteries have 
European managers and the third, an Indian manager. 

Of the six railway workshops, two have European managers and four Anglo- 
Indian managers. Three of the five motor car repairing shops are under Indian 
management, two under European and Anglo-Indian managers. 

The tobacco {bidi) factories, the lac factories, the myrobalan factories and the two 
glass factories are owned and managed by Indians, with the exception of one 
myrobalan factory which is owned by a European company. 

English boards of directors predominate in the manganese and coal mining 
industries. They own the most important deposits and work the bigger mines, having 
been the first to enter the field for prospecting. Out of 250 mines and quarries, the 
agents (as defined in the Indian Mines Act) pf 92 are Europeans or Anglo-Indians^ of 
21 are Parsees and of 11 more are other Indians. Of the mine managers, 80 are 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians, 14 Parsees and the rest are other Indians. 

11. The appointment of the managing staff is made ns a result of open selectlbit 
by the board of directors or controlling Partners generally withdueregard to the 

of the ’persons selected.' The selection, however, is generally confided''td''the 
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community to which the capitalists owning the concern belong. The predominance 
of the Parsee element in the managerial staff of the larger cotton mills in the province 
with large Parsee interests is a very prominent feature in this province. In the 
smaller factories this kinship plays a more important part and selection is seldom free. 

There is no open selection in the seasonal factories which generally recruit persons 
known to the management or owners. 

In the mining industry, selection is more open, and ba.sed more on the 
qualifications of the persons, as the Indian Mines Act prescribes certain qualifications 
for work in the mines. 

In these industries the head offices sometimes appoint specially qualified persons 
on agreements or covenants and in respect of such appointments the technical or 
managerial qualifications of the applicants are the main criterion. Europeans are 
sometimes covenanted in Europe and sent out. In the gun carriage factory, 
appointment on the managing staff is made by the Secretary of State, after selection 
by a board in England. 

12. (i) The ginning and pressing factories mainly recruit their subordinate vStaft 
from outsiders. In a v^ery few cases apprentices trained in the same factory are 
employed. 

In the larger textile mills and the bigger perennial factories the subordinate 
staff is generally obtained by promotion from the ranks and from apprentices trained 
•in their own factories. Apprentices trained in sister factories are also recruited. 
Jobbers are mostly promoted from the ranks in the same mill. 

In the cement factories apprentices are recruited. In the gun carriage factory, 
foremen and assistant foremen are recruited by selection after advertisement, but 
chargemen and supervisors are promoted from the workmen and apprentices. 

In the mining industry, foremen are generally recruited direct or from students 
or apprentices trained for the mining l>oard examinations in some of the coal mines. 
Matos and sardars are recruited by promotion from miners. In the manganese mines 
new applicants are appointed by mine managers who, after training them, place them 
in grades according to their ability. In the coal mines, in making selection, considera¬ 
tion is given largely to the ability of the existing employees to handle labour decently. 

(li) Facilities for training and promotion of worknu'V .—The only facilities of this 
nature provided in the province are the following :— 

The Empress Mills, Nagpur, have had a regular system of training apprentices 
which has been in force since the inception of the mills. The system provides for 
training apprentices (sometimes with university qualifications) both for managerial 
and supervising positions as well as for the subordinate supervising staff. An 
apprentice receives an incremental scale of pay during the full five-year period of 
apprenticeship and practically the whole staff of the mills is recruited from such 
apprentices. Many apprentices trained in this mill have also joined other concerns 
and the mill authorities report that “ there have been instances of ambitious young 
men of ordinary education who by dint of self-help and unremitting toil have out¬ 
stripped their brothers with superior initial qualifications." 

The Gun* Carriage Factory, Jubbulpore, maintains a regular apprentice class 
with a scheduled course of instruction for five years both theoretical and practical. 
Such apprentices are admitted after an entrance examination ; and chargemen and 
supervisors are recruited from these. This institution also maintains a boy artisans’ 
class for the benefit of the sons of their employees. 

Some of the other perennial, and a few seasonal, factories also provide facilities 
for training their own workmen and apprentices, but no accurate figures are available. 
In impoitant mines like the Ballarpur and Ghu^us collieries in the Chanda district, 
and the Pench Valley and amalgamated collieries in the Chliindwara c|istrict, and 
the Central Provinces Manganese Ores Company's and the Central Indian Mining 
Company's manganese mines, training is given by the managers to miners who 
nSesire it for the qualifying examination. The managing staff always tries to train the 
ordinary miner as well; and mates and sardars are recruited from such trained 
hands. With the assistance of Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Company's collieries 
ttiining lecture classes were opened at Parasia and five students passed the third year 
exafnination in 1927. These classes, however, had unfortunately to be closed last 
year on account of the lack of students, due perhaps to the trade slump. Mr. G. O. 
Burgoyne, the manager of the Pench Valley coalfields, who was in charge of these 
clashes, reports: New applicants of the right sort for apprenticeship at the collieries 
haye become rare and unless coal mining takes a turn for the better the classes will 
not cmitinue to justify their existen 

13. (i) The relations between the sta^ and rank and file are reported to be good 

; the 
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(iii) Works committees are conspicuous by their absence in the industrial under¬ 
takings of this province and the employees arc generally in direct touch with the 
managing staff. 

The only exception was in the c^se of the Government Gun Carriage Factory at 
JubbuJpore where a works committee had been in existence for some time, but has 
been in abeyance since 1926. The objects of this committee were — -(a) to promote 
feelings of good fellowship all round ; (/;) to improve out-turn ; (c) to improve 
educational qualifications of workimm ; {d) to suggest means of welfare work. 

15. (i) In the ginning and pressing factories a good deal of work is done on contract. 
The labour contractors supply labour on payment on output, with a stipulated 
minimum, or on a commission basis. Pressing of bales, filling of cotton hojhas, 
picking and carrying of cotton seeds and carting, are some of the items of work done 
on contract. In the perennial cotton mills the work done by contractors consists of 
building construction, cartage, the loading and unloading of goods at railwa}" stations 
and at mills, and stacking of bales of cotton yarn and cloth. 

In some of the pottery works, quarrying and removing of clay and limestone are 
done by contract. ' 

The mo.st extensive employment of contractors as intermediaries exists in the 
-mining industry. More than 50 per cent, of coal is raised by contract. In the 
Ballarpur colliery, all work, excluding .safety work, ultimate supervision and manage- 
ihcnt is done through contractors. In the manganese mines, ore excavations, loading 
and building work are done on contract. 

(ii) Sub-contracting does exist on a small scale, but Is not of much importance. 
The mines do not recognize sub-contracts. 

(iii) Tfie employers report that the fullest control is exercised by the officials 
of the industries over contractors' labourers and their working conditions. But the 
experience of the factory department is that there is a certain dinoiint of slackness 
of control over conditions of work done on contract. 

(iv) A certain amount of laxity in the observance of factory rules and regulations 
is observed in factories whi'rc much work is done on contract. This is specially true 
of the .seasonal cotton and ginning factories. Control in the mines ovejr the conditions 
of contract work appears to be adequate. 


III.—Housing. 

16. (i) Housing accommodation is provided for about 7,500 workers by some of 
the larger factories and mills. Of these, approximately 3,700 are in the textile mills 
and 2,000 in cement, potter}'" and other works; and 1,800 belong to other minor 
industries. Details of these employers and the extent of housing accommodation 
provided by each, are given in Appendix IV. It appears from this statement that 
19 per cent, of the labour in the textile industry, and 7*5 per cent, of the labour 
in the minor industries, is provided with housing by the employers. 

In addition to housing accommodation the Pulgaon Cotton Mills maintain a 
settlement covering an area of 15 acres, on which the millhands are allowed to build 
their own huts on payment of a nominal ground rent of 4 annas per annum per 
100 square feet. 

The improved housing scheme started by the Empress Mills at Indora,* a suburb 
of Nagpur, deserves special mention. 


Thi.s is the most s^’Tstematic attempt made to solve the housing problem of the 
workpeople. It should, however, be noted that only the better paid employees can 
avail themselves of the advantages of tliis scheme. 

A large proportion of the labour in the mining areas is housed in brick-built 
quarters provided by the mines, but no exact figures are available. The Central 
Provinces and Berar Mining Association reports that labour is fully provided 'with 
housing by the ei^ployers with the exception of such proportion of it as does not 
wish to live in pucca houses and prefers to build their own kuchha huts. The Central 
India (Manganese) Mining Company reports the same about the conditions in their 
mines. The managers of the larger Chhindwara coal mines repbrt that at most of 
their mines the company has built up-to-date quarters for housing the labour force 
and staff resident on the mines. This housing scheme is still in progress at the min^i 
At the present time about 50 per cent, of the resident labou*^ teCC is quartered 
well-built houses, and during the next few years this perowtnlgo will be jpere^^df 
The report seems to indicate that many of the labourers prefer to Hye in their wn 
kuChha hiits. The employers provide those who do with a free aupfily of land and 
hutting materials. . / ^ ' 

. . . . . . . . .. . . . . . ,, 

''' * An account of this scheme is given in the firm's 
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(ii) No housing accommodation is provided by Government for labourers. . 
Government, however, fully co-operated in developing the Indora scheme of the 
Empress Mills at Nagpur by setting apart a large area of 200 acres and granting a 
leci.se on favourable term.s. Local bodies like municipalities have done very little 
hitherto for the housing of workers, but some municipal schemes for the removal 
of congestion in working-class localities are at present under consideration. Tlie 
Nagpur Municipality proposed a housing scheme for workers in a ])art of the city 
called Pachpaoli, but dropped it for lack of funds. The Khamgaon, Shegaon, and 
Khand-wa Municipalities have also similar proposals under coii.sideration for removing 
congestion in slum.s and providing better housing facilities for working-class people. 
These schemes, however, have not as yet materialised. 

(iii) No houses have been built by private landlords in the industrial towns 
specially for the accommodation of the working-classes. A considerable percentage 
of the older established workers in the larger industrial towns, however, does live 
in houses provided by private landlords, A rough estimate puts the percentage of 
labour utilizing such accommodation at 25 j>er cent, at Akola and Nagpur. 

(iv) About 85 per cent, of the workers live in houses constructed by themselves. 
'No detailed ligures or information are available. Some factory owmers provide free 
land for huts for labourers ; but in most cases the labourers have to take a lease of 
Government or private land. Government land is leased for building piu 7 >Ovses in 
poorer quarters without any premium and at a rent of 1 anna per 100 square feet. 
Settlements of w^orking-classes of this nature are common in the larger industrial 
tbwms like Nagpur, Ammoti, and Akola, specially in the cotton districts, and are 
locally known a.s “ files." Although the amenities provided by municipalities for 
these labour colonics are negligible, the occupants have generally to pay house-tax 
or haisiyat-tax to the local municipalities at the rate of Re. 1 or Rs. 2 per annum. 

As already mentioned above, a certain percentage (roughly about 40) of mine 
labourers live in huts constructed by them on land and with materials supi^lied free 
by their employers. 

18. (i) All the regular houses provided by the factories and mines arc brick-built 
and are of the t 3 q^c of one-room tenement, with a small verandah or open courtyard 
attached. The plinth of tlie room does not exceed one foot, except in the case of the 
big chawls, like that of the Model Mills, Nagpur. The average dimensions of the 
rooms are 10 ft. by 8 ft. by 7 ft., and the dimensions of the doors are generallj' 

6 ft. by 3 ft. Smail windows are provided, but they are not generally so located as 
to provide cross ventilation. The houses are generally constructed in the form of 
barracks, each block consisting of four to ten rooms. The Model mills quarters are 
of the type of double-storied chawls. The average number of inmates per tenement 
does not exceed five. The floor of the houses provided by the larger mills is generally 
of cement or murnim, but many of the houses in these mills and the houses in the 
smaller factories have kuchha floors. These houses compare favourably with those 
which the labourers generally occupy in the rural areas before they take to industrial 
life : but these colonies, except in the mining areas, have not the advantage of the 
open-air and ventilation of rural ai-eas. Considering the fact that the standard of 
life of the lower classes in India is low it cannot be said that the accommodation 
provided is unsatisfactory from the point of view of the workers' requirements. The 
area available in the environment of the tenement for subsidiary domestic purposes 
like cooking, bathing and washing is, however, very small and very often the workers 
have to supplement the accommodation which is provided by enclosing the small 
verandah with bamboo partition or screens of cotton stalks, sometimes plastered 
with cow dung and mud. 

As already indicated, the standard of the quarters provided by the Empress Mills 
at the Indora extension is superior to that of the ordinary rooms provided by other 
mills. Each room is 10 ft. 8 in. by 10 ft. 8 in. and has a front verandah 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide, as well as a back verandah 5 ft. wide, which latter has been enclosed to serve 
as kitchen and store-room. 

With regard to mining areas, the Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association 
says that the houses provided are at least equal to those that the employees normally 
occupy in their villages. The Central ift-ovinces (Manganese) Mining Company 
reports that the houses are 10 ft. by 12 ft. to 15 ft. by 20 ft., according to the number 
of members of the family and the average number of inmates is three. Labourers 
prefer a tjme of building which does not contain windows, but the houses are so 
constructed that there is an air space between the walls and the roof. Reports from 
the Chhindwata coal mines show that the houses provided more than satisfy tlie 
; the mines. Wherever pucca quarters have been constructed each man 

with to wife is accommodated in a one-room tenement with a private cooking 
verahiifiStv These quarters are built in blocks of not more than four with high plinths 

^OOd surroundings of these blocks are h-ee of all obstacles, so that 
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the labourers can construct compounds if they so desire. For the better class oi 
skilled labourers slightly better accommodation is provided, in tliat they are given 
two rooms with verandahs. For the Indian supervising stah the coal mines provide 
small detached bungalows with three or four rooms and a verandah, walled com* 
pounds, kitchen, latrines and bath rooms. F'rom the reports received the standard 
of housing at the mines, specially that provided in recent years, appears to be 
superior to that of the accommodation provided generally by employers in urban 
areas. 

The huts constructed by the workers themselves in the industrial towns and in 
the mining camps are, of course, of a lower standard. In these settlements all 
grades'of houses from double-storied buildings of mud, bricks and country tiles 
(owned by some of the better paid workers) to mere hovels made of bamboo matting, 
not unlike wigwams, arc to be seen. The most common type is a hut constructed of 
wattle and mud walls roofed with grass thatching, country tiles or sometimes with 
corrugated iron sheets, the height of which barely exceeds 6 ft. even at the ridge. 
Plinths arc practically non-existent, and windows or openings are rare. In mining 
areas huts are generally” of wattle and thatching, the door is too low, and the inmates 
generally' cannot pass upright through the doors. Leaking roofs and damp floors 
are common during the rains. 

(ii) F'rom the point of view of ideal hygienic conditions the present accommoda¬ 
tion of the labourers in urban areas must be considered to be capable of considerable 
improvement. A large percentage of the houses provided by the factories and mines 
are perhaps adequate in that they' are not a danger to health. But it is most unsatis¬ 
factory that the same room should luive to be us«*d for residence as well as sub¬ 
sidiary'- domestic purposes like cooking. The inmates often impiovize more accom¬ 
modation by enclosing the verandah with bamboo tattas and other partitions. But 
this practice is not universal. Similarly, part of the courtyard is very' often enclosed 
for a " uahani " (bathing and washing platform), but many' of the workers have to 
perforin these operations in the open without any privacy. Kven the conlincrnent 
of women takes place in the same room in which the family' lives and cooks. There 
is very little cross ventilation, although it must be admitted that such windows as 
are provided arc generally blocked up by' the inmates themselves in order to keep 
off the sun and rains for the sake of warmth in winter. 


There is practically no provision for outside street lighting in these settlements 
of the labourers, even in areas where the municipalities levy' some tax on the occu¬ 
pants. Most emplo3''ers, however maintain sweepers for keeping the areas fairly 
clean. There is no sort of drainage, and the sight of the waste water of eveiy house 
accumulating into an insanitary cesspool is more the rule than the exception. Most 
of the mills and some of the factories provide common latrines for their labour 
colonies, and in many cases these are used especially' by the women. But it is more 
usual for these labourers to resort to the open land and fields adjoining their colonies. 
This is particularly the case in mining camps where conditions are more rural. 
Water suj^ply from wells or taps in some towns is generally' adequate. 

There are many cases of two or three brothers with their wives and sometimes 
with the addition of their parents using the same small room. But the results of 
enquiries into overcrowding in town made in connection with the last census of 1921 
do not disclose any acute overcrowding in these areas. The number of families per 
house shows an average figure of less than 1, the maximum average being 1*05 
family per house. The number of pensous per house varies between the average of 
1 -73 to 6, the general figure being somewhere between 4 and 5. The average figure 
for the whole province has been 5 since 1891. The average number of houses per 
square mile was 23 in 1891, 21 in 1901, 25 in 1911, and 24 in 1921. Enquiries in con* 
nection with the preparation of living index numbers disclosed the following average 
and maximum figures per house at Nagpur and Jubbulpore. F'or workers with 
incomes ranging from Rs. 70 to Rs. 100 per month. 


Average persons per house, 

{ Male adult 
Female adult 
Children (under 14) 

Total 


1'47 

1-47 

1*39 

4*33 


Jubbulpore 


r Male adult . I ZB 

< Female adult .. ,, I 

(^Children (under 14) .. ,, 1 ‘Si 


Total 
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Maximum number of persons per house. 


Nagpur 


Jubbulpore .. 


Male adult 

. . 2 -4 

Female adult 

. . 2-4 

Children (under 14) 

. , 2-4 

Total 

.. 7-20 

Male adult 

.. 2*2 

Female adult 

. . 2*1 

Children (under 14) 

.. 2-3 

Total 

.. B-60 


The greater danger to the working people springs from the insanitary surroundings 
rather than from the inadequacy of accommodation. The census refjort of 1921 
says, “ The conclusion based on the statistics is that, whether we look at the number 
of persons per house or the number of houses per acre, there is nothing at all com¬ 
parable with the congestion in large cities in India, to say nothing of the slums of 
^European countries. Indeed, from a sanitary point of view, it is probable that there 
is much more danger to the public health, arising from imperfect facilities for drain¬ 
age, breeding-grounds for mosquitoes formed by stagnant water, and impure water 
supply than there is from the too great pressure of humanity on space," 

In mining areas the housing provided by employers is reported to be suitable in 
every way from the hygienic point of view. The houses are so built that they can be 
cleaned cheaply and with ease, 

19. The major portion of the regular accommodation ]>rov)ded by the employers 
is utilized by the workers, but in the mining area a large percentage of the workers 
seems to prefer to live in huts in the o]>en. In urban areas nearly 7S per cent, of the 
larnilies are often in a po.sition to rent better accommodation oiitsicie the mills by 
pooling what they arc prepared to spend on house rent and sharing houses. There 
is, perhaps, also some prejudice against the standard tenement provided by the 
mills, and a small piercentage of the rooms provided thus remains unoccupied. 

In mining areas the entire accommodation provided is reported to be utilized. 

20. A comjiarative statement of average rent rates on the various cla.sse.s of 
accommodation in some of the leading industrial towns is given below :— 


Class. 

1 

Nagpur. 

Akola. j 

Amraoti 

KlUch- 

pur. 

, Jubbul- 
pore. 

Kaipur. 


Ks. a. p.i 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. ]). 

Ks. a. p. 

(i) By employers .. i 

1 0 0 

0 6 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 f) 

0 12 0 

Free. 

(ii) By landlords 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 



to 







3 0 0 






Ground re 

ni of 1,00( 

) square fe 

•et. 



(iii) By workers them¬ 

0 8 0 

2 0 0 

'' 2 0 0 

0 8 0 

— 

0 4 8 

selves. 

per 

per 

per 

per 

— 

per 


month. 

annum. 

annum. 

month. 

1 

month. 


No rent is charged for housing provided by mines. 


21. Sub-letting does not exi.st to any appreciable extent and is prohibited in the 
quarters provided by the factories and mines. In some cases persons coming from 
me same villages as the occupants in quest of employment are temporarily accom¬ 
modated. Reports have been received of stray cases of attempts to evict the workers 
from the chawls provided by the employers at the time of strikes, but the intervention 
of the executive authorities has usually stopped this. During the strike last year in 
the Akola Cotton Mills, Limited, the strikers refused to vacate their quarters when an 
attempt was made to evict them and continued to occupy the quarters throughout 
the period of the strike, which lasted forty-six days. The mill authorities have since 
then imposed monthly rents varying from 4 annas to 8 aitmas to emphasize the position 
of the worters as tenants, 
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22. It is remarkable that low standard of housing acconiinodalion does not 
appear to have a serious moral chect. The standard of privacy is, of course, very low, 
but it is a fact that serious moral irregularities occur very rarely in these settlements. 
This may be attributed to the influence of religious and social traditions, which 
are deep-seated even in the lower classe.s of Indians. 


IV. Health. 


2d. General health conditltnis of workers are reported to be good on llie whole 
in ail recent annual reports on the administration of both the Indian l'actf)ries Act 
and the Indian Mines Act The ravages of ej)idemic diseases such as plague, cholera, 
influenza, relapsing fever, small-pox, etc , are mentioned in the factory reports of 
1915 to 192(1. In 1921, too, mention is made of most of these diseases, but the 
attacks are said to have been milder. Paler reports seem to indicate a healthier 
condition. In the mining areas slight outbreaks of small-pox, cholera, plague and 
influenza in a few mines w’ore reported in 1927, while in 1928 outbreaks of cholera, 
influenza, malaria and small-jiox in several labour camps occurred ; 125 attacks and 
six deaths occurred in 1927, and 289 attacks and 61 deaths in 1928 from those 
diseases. It should be noted that most of the.se diseases prevailed during these 
' years in an epidemic form m these areas, and were by no means peculiar to the labour 
population. 

(i) Mortality figures exclusively amongst w’orkpeople are not available. Put 

private information from the following sources indicates that death-rates are :. 

Factory Owners’ Association for Khamgaon Ginning 

and Pres.sing Factories . . . . . . . . 20 per mille. 

Burhanpiir Tapti Mills . . . . . . . . II 

Peuch Valley Coalfields, Parasia . . . . , . 15 

The Empress Mills, Nagpur .. .. .. .. tG26 ,, per annum from 

last five years’ 
average. 


The death rates between the ages of 15 to 50 years at the imjiortant industrial 
centres may be considered a fair index of the death rates of factory labourers. A 
few figures are given below :— 


Industrial centres. 

Death rate- 

bet ween the age period 

15 to 50 years, 
per mille. 

General death 
rate per mille. 

1927, 

1928. 

1927. 

1 . 1928. 

Nagpur town 

9*70 

11*88 

4*25 

1 

50*8 

Amraoti 

9*72 

«-15 

39-4 

1 41*7 

Akola 

7 03 

! 7-55 

28*0 

i 35*0 

Khamgaon .. 

6*86 

j 5*46 

37*5 

30*3 


Mortality figures for the Empress Mills, Nagpur, are :— 

Deaths in all. 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


51 

43 

74 

79 

66 


Total .. 


313 in five years. 
66*6 per aamim. 


On 31st December. 1928, the number of hands on the muster roll was 8,934. 
and on 31st December, 1927, it was 8,782. So the death rates work Out to 
,1^7, 8*8 per mille ; 1928, 7*5 per mille; and these figures are appro;!dmatdy the 
same as the Nagpur figures of mortality between the age® pi 15 and 56 years. 
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(ii) Figures for birth rate and infant mortality amongst labouring classes alone 
are not available. The figures of birth and infant mortality relating to these classes 
cannot, however, diverge to any great extent from those of the general birth rate 
and general infant mortality in industrial towns. These figures for the principal 
industrial towms of the province are given below :— 


Industrial 

towns. 

Birth rate 
per mi lie. 

Death rate 
per mille. 

Infant mortality 
per mille. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Nagpur 

59-23 

58-47 

56-35 

48-28 

42-50 

50-86 

302-33 

353-59 

290-47 

Oondia 

34-00 

46-41 

41-73 

26-75 

36-92 

30-23 

271-47 

303-03 

221-22 

Hinganghat 

45-23 

48-02 

47-09 

49-30 

30-64 

29-42 

278-92 

213-08 

241-98 

Pulgaon 

32-38 

39-50 

37-75 

26-50 

21-63 

22-57 

248-96 

221-09 

227-76 

Jubbulpore 

40-24 

33-68 

38-64 

37-02 

28-55 

30-95 

278-56 

227-85 

251-61 

Katni 

48-83 

52-59 

53-75 

39-12 

43-59 

49-59 

299-69 

263-77 

240-86 

Khandwa .. : 

37-61 

40-26 

46-79 

32-16 

36-52 

34-03 

308-53 

336-42 

271-13 

Burhanpur. . 

52-43 

51-84 

56-69 

42-88 

35-64 

40-96 

292-09 

220-73 

277-12 

Amraoti .. ’ 

51-24 

55-31 

56-06 

48-10 

39-39 

41-68 

318-44 

231-95 

254-99 

A kola 

43-00 

42-63 

43-57 

33-86 

28-02 

35-02 

266-58 

214-37 

276-67 

Ellichpur . . 

49-83 

51-84 

50-29 

42-64 

36-99 

37-40 

288-82 

196-13 

237-10 

Yeotmal .. i 

48-32 

48-96 

49-48 

34-05 

28-95 

29-93 

260-50 

201-43 

236-81 

Khamgaon.. 

41-53 

42-98 

40-23 

35-12 

37-57 

30-31 

267-79 

291-38 

241-59 

Raipur 

39-64 

38-65 

41-86 

1 33-33 

38-70 

36-33 

300-00 

303-64 

315-89 

Badnera 

42-60 

46-07 

43-73 

33-94 

34-35 

25-46 

231-50 

187-72 

140-48 


(iii) (a) Working conditions in the perennial factories, especially the larger ones, 
are satisfactory. There is plenty of scope, however, for improvement in ventilation, 
maintenance of a suitable temperature, suitable flooring, general cleanliness, proper 
spacing of machinery, and provision of places for meals and lockers for keeping them 
away from dirt and dust. In addition to these, considerable improvements are 
required in the seasonal factories for alleviating the dust nuisance and for proper 
lighting. 

(b) Very little information is available regarding the working conditions obtaining 
in home industries. 

The Hand-loom Industry ,—The conditions are not very bad. Weavers are 
generally cleanly in their habits. Conditions at the homes of carpet and durrie makers 
are, how^ever, not so satisfactory. 

The Bidi Industry ,—Home conditions are certainly inferior to those of the 
neighbouring population and some overcrowding has been noticed. 

Shellac Factories .—Conditions are not satisfactory as overcrowding and insanitary 
surroundings, caused by insufficient drainage of waste water, exist. The director of 
public health, who has recently inspected a few of these factories, has recommended 
early action to effect an improvement. 

(iv) Table No. II, on page 17 of the Bulletin on Index Numbers for Cost of Living 
at Jubbulpore and Nagpur, gives a list of dietary and average annual consumption 
per family of working-class people in both these towns. These data are fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the industrial centres of the province. The articles of diet and the 
quantities consumed per annum are :— 


Cereals— 


Nagpur. 

Jubbulpore. 

Rice 

.. 

.. 488 seers. 

331 seers. 

Wheat 

., 

.. 266 „ 

411 „ 

Jawari 

Pulses— 


39 „ 

101 

Arhar (tur) dal 

.. 

65 „ 

64 „ 

Gram ,, 

,. 

26 „ 

13-8 

Lakhori ,, 


24 „ 

1-5 

Masur 

,, 

2*8 „ 

15 .. 

Urad .. 

•. 

• • 1*5,, 

8 .. 


(H03) B 
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The articles of diet and the quantities consumed per annum— contd. 
Other food articles— 


Gur .. 




9 

seers. 

14 seers. 

Sugar 




9 

,, 

15 „ 

Tea .. 




0 

7 lbs. 

1-2 lbs. 

Fish.. 




2 

seers. 

1 • 2 seers. 

Beef 




0 

2 ., 

2-1 

Mutton 




16 

f $ 

10 ,, 

Milk 




13 


43 ,, 

Ghee .. 




4 

# » 

10 

Salt .. 




25 

t f 

18 ,, 

Chillies 




14 

f > 

3*3 ,, 

Turmeric . . 




2 


2*2 ,, 

Potatoes 




17 


21-4 ,, 

Onions 




18 


7-8 ,, 

Mustard oil 




2 


4-2 ,, 

Til oil 




17 


7 ,, 

Coconut oil 




1 


1*5 „ 


In Chhattisgarh Division the dietary is slightly different, as the inhabitants in 
those parts eat very little wheat and jawari, which can, therefore, be neglected 
altogether, and their main cereal is rice, which is often taken in the form of " Basi,'" 
that is, rice kept soaked in water over-night or for several hours, and the consumption 
of vegetables, pickles and pulses is much smaller. Oil, ghee, and potatoes find only 
a small place in tlie dietary, and tea and sugar are rarely taken. 

The diet indicated above is not satisfactorj^ from a scientific point of view. The 
nourishment obtained compares unfavourably "wnth that of western countries or 
Japan, as is evident from the comparison made in the statement given below ;— 


Annual Consumption per Man, 


Meat .. 



United States, 
lbs. 

140 

Japan. 

lbs. 

21-5 

Fish. 



21 . 

50-5 

Eggs. 



30 

21 

Legumes (pulses) 



28 

35-5 

Bread and cereals 



340 

309-4 

Vegetables 



. . 420 

459-4 

Sugar .. 



63 

14-1 

Fruit. 



.. 200 

29^-7 

Other foods .. 

.. 


33 

— 

Milk. 



.. 500 

2*2 


In the United States of America 


of milk is consumed per head as well. 


500 lbs. 

whereas an entire worker’s family in this province does not consume more than 
90 lbs. of milk. 


A statement showing the average constituents of the diet of a single man has 
been obtained from Akola, in which the monthly cost is also shown :— 


Cost. 


Wheat 

24 lb. in one month 



Rs. 

.. 2 

a. 

4 

^6 

Rice 

16 ,, 



.. 1 

10 

0 

Pulses 

10 ,, 



1 

5 

0 

Salt 

i »» j * f» 



.* 0 

1 

6 

Red pepper 

■J" »> >» 



.. 0 

3 

0 

Ghee 

1 »> »» ft 



.. 1 

0 

0 

Fresh vegetables .. 



1 

0 

0 

Tobacco, betel nuts, etc. 



.. 1 

8 

0 


Total .. 


.. 

.* 8 

15 

6 


(v) Considering the general inferiority of Indian physique^ the physique of worker* 
is said to be good on the whole in this province, though the average stature is short* 
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Some individuals were selected at random from textile mills and oil mills. Reports 
regarding physique have also been received from some collieries and seasonal factories. 
The average figures thus obtained are given below ;— 



Height. 

Weight. 

Textile mills— 

ft. 

ins. 

lbs. 

Hinganghat .. 

5 

4i 

117 


5 

3 

120 

Burhanpur 

5 

4 

113 


5 

6 

118 


5 

2 

119 


4 

11 

108 

Akola . . 

5 

6 

116 


5 

4 

103 


5 

2 

101 


5 

0 

90 

J ubbulpore 

5 

8 

125 


5 

5 

125 


5 

1 

101 

Coal mines— 



Weight. 

Jiallarpur 



lbs. 

Telegu 



140 

Mahar 



120 

U.P. Man. 



150 

Seasonal factories— 




Khamgaon 



130 

Nagpur (Ralli Brothers) .. 



102 

Raipur 



125 

Pandhurna 

. 


118 


The differences between the weights of workers hailing from different places is 
often due to heredity. For example, the wheat-eating labourers from the United 
Provinces and Central India have, as a rule, a much better physique than those 
from other places. The recruits from the Bombay side come next, while the rice¬ 
eating labourers from Chhattisgarh are bom with the poorest physique. 

The chart published by the Factory Labour Commission of 1907 gives the following 
comparative figures :— 


Province. 

Average 
weight of 
spinners. 

Average 
weight of 
prisoners. 

Difference. 

Bombay 

102-9 

112-12 

10-3 

Central Provinces and Berar 

100-92 

110-45 

9-53 

United Provinces . . 

107-01 

115-08 

8-07 

Burma 

117-14 

125-70 

8-56 

Bengal 

107-93 

115-05 

7-12 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

108 

110-84 

2-84 

Punjab 

113-08 

115-05 

1-97 

Madras 

113-63 

114-38 

0-75 


(vi) Disturbance of sex ratio in the industrial towns of this province is not so 
marked as in larger cities like Bombay, Calcutta, or Ahmedabad, and very little 
practical effects of such disturbance have been noticed. In this province the tendency 
is for labourers to work as a family and to move together from one place to another, 
both man and wife contributing to the common purse. The census report of 1921, 
however, reveals that the proportion of females to 1,000 males is 864 in Nagpur and 
762 in Jubbulpore. The total urban population consists of 754,989 males and 686,441 
females, or a proportion of 909 females to every 1,000 males. The difference is not 
large and is partly due to the presence of certain trading classes such as Bohras, 
Marwaris, Bhatias, who reside for a portion of the year at their business centres 
and retire to their homes periodically. 

In Akola, where the percentage of immigrant labour is high, it is reported that 
25 to 30 i^r cent, of labourers live with their wives and families, There is no con¬ 
clusive evidence to show that the prevalence of venereal diseases amongst industrial 
labourers is high or what the extent of these diseases is in this class. Mill authorities 
aay that labourers so affected avoid the hospitals. The dispensary figures for venereal 

(11981 


B2 
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diseases at one mill at Akola are only 2 per cent. Published figures from all the 
mill dispensaries are generally as low and in most cases lower still. The Tirody 
Manganese Ore Company report, however, that at their mines, the chief diseases 
are venereal, but no figures are given. The prevalence of venereal diseases is high 
in the Chhattisgarh districts and Nagpur. 

Figures for the incidence of venereal diseases in some of the main town are as 
follows :— 




Total 

Percentage 
of venereal 

Percentage 

with 


Venereal 

number of 

cases to 

respect 

Districts. 

diseases 

cases treated 

total 

to the 


treated. 

during the 
year. 

1 

number 
of cases 
treated. 

population 
of the 
district. 


1927. 


Nagpur .. 

3,917 

244,601 

1-60 

0-494 

Wardha .. 

738 

118,700 

0-62 

0-159 

Chanda 

755 

85,153 

0-89 

0-112 

Balaghat .. 

479 

57,264 

0-84 

0-093 

Clihindwara 

328 

46,895 

0*85 

0-081 

Amraoti ,, 

1,132 

191,940 

0-59 

0-124 

Akola 

1,678 

199,318 

0-84 

0-210 

Yeotmal .. 

1,676 

108,316 

155 

0-223 

Buldana .. 

959 

165,761 

0*58 

0-137 

Jubbulpore 

671 

110,973 

0-60 

0-089 

Nimar 

813 

93,886 

0-87 

0-205 

Total for Central Pro¬ 

27,634 

2,195,902 



vinces and Berar. 



1 1-26 



There is no reason to suppose that the incidence of venereal diseases among 
abourers is higher than among other classes. 

(24). (i) The law requires that first-aid appliances shall be provided in all factories 
employing more than 500 persons a day, and in all important mines. But the 
employers in many cases have provided well-equipped dispensaries. Medical 
facilities are within easy reach of almost ail the factories borne on the register as 
well as of every important mining area in the province. In many cases a retaining 
fee is paid to the local doctor in charge of the Government hospital or that maintained 
by a local body or some annual contributions are made to the hospitals by the 
employers for the treatment of factory cases. 

Thirteen perennial factories (with a total daily number of operatives of 20,380) 
maintain dispensaries of their own under qualified doctors. Altogether, 1,86,634 
cases were treated in these in 1928. Free medical treatment including attendance 
in their quarters or in camps is provided. Almost all the important mines maintain 
well-equipped dispensaries of their own. There are eight dispensaries with doctors 
and three without whole-time doctors. For the Pench Valley and the Amalgamated 
Coalfields, Shaw Wallace & Company maintain one main hospital and five branch 
dispensaries near Parasia. At the ^llarpur Colliery, 7,892 cases were treated in 
the mine dispensary. At all the larger mines of the Central Provinces Manganese 
Ore Company, Limited, well-equipped dispensaries with beds for male and female 
patients are provided. There are eight dispensaries with doctors and 15 without 
whole-time doctors. Weekly visits are paid to the smaller mines by assistant 
medical ofi^cers. 

(ii) Government hospitals are provided in all important towns and industrial 
centres. Grants-in-aid are also given to hospitals and dispensaries maintained by 
local bodies. 

(iii) Local bodies such as municipalities and district councils maintain dispensaries 
and hospitals and women's hospitals are maintained out of the Dufferin Fund in 
the larger towns. Private chantable dispensaries or hospitals financed entirely by 
public subscriptions* are extremely rare. 

25. (i) Generally, medical facilities are utilised freely by male labourers. In 
the dispensaries of mills and perennial factories the numti^ of cases treated 'Wm :— 
1925,111,669; 1926,184,900 ; 1927,358,300 ; 1928,186,634. 
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The figures obtained from three important mineSCil)r"^the^ vear 192.8^ 
Ballarpur colliery, 7,892 ; Bharweli manganese mine, 4,1 rfi' Pcncn^alTey coaHpras, 

Amalgamated coalfields, 10,208. _ 

(ii) Women workers are somewhat reluctant to accept mediChl facilities from 
male doctors. Hence they do not take advantage of the facilities provided except 
in case of serious illness. This prejudice is disappearing. Women workers, however, 
freely resf)rt to women's hospitals wherever available. In the Empress Mills, Nagpur, 
two dispensaries for women are maintained under a qualified lady doctor, and it is 
reported by the management that the female employees are taking full advantage 
of the medical facilities and relief thus provided. A maternity and child welfaro 
centre attached to a dispensary has been recently established by the Central Provinces 
Manganese Ore Company, Limited, at their Kandri mines under the charge of a 
qualified nurse. Although the services of the nurse are not lus yet readily utilized 
by the labourers, it is reported that more advantage of the facilities provided is now 
taken than a few years ago. 

The reports of maternity and child welfare work in Nagpur given in the annual 
report of the Public Health Department, as well as the attendance at the women's 
hospitals at different centres, show that women workers resort freely to these 
institutions. 

The average attendance, including that of women in dispensaries maintained by 
the different industries, is given below :— 


Textile mills 

Bengal-Nagpur railway 
workshop. 

Manganese mines 


Coal mines 

Cement works .. 
Pottery works .. 
Gun carnage factory 


Six mills maintain dispensaries. Average number of 
cases, 398 daily. 

Average number of cases from the workshop to the 
general dispensary of the railway, 7 daily. 

Eight mines maintain fully equipped dispensaries under 
qualified doctors. Average number of casts, 90 per 
day. In 15 more mines medicines are stocked and 
medical officers pay periodic visits (weekly). 

B'ight collieries have fully equipped dispensaries under 
qualified doctors. Medicines are stocked in 3 more 
mines visited periodically by medical officers. 
Average number of cases, 141 per day. 

All three maintain dispensaries. Average number of 
cases treated, 36 per day 

Two maintain dispensaries. Average number of cases, 
9 per day. 

Two dispensaries are maintained. Average number of 
cases, 90 per day. 


Latrines and other Sanitary Arrangements. 

26. (a) (i) Latrines and urinals are provided at w'ork places. There is also 
provision for the supply of drinking water. 


If females are employed, separate latrines screened from those for males and 
marked in the vernacular in conspicuous letters " for women only " and indicated 
by a female figure shall be provided. Those for males shall be similarly marked 
for men only " and indicated by a male figure. 

(ii and iii) If the public water supply is intermittent, then there shall be provided 
a storage of water, fit for drinking, supplying at least as many gallons per day as 
there are persons employed in the factory. In the seasonal factories in the smaller 
towns latrines are, however, seldom used, as Indian workers invariably prefer the 
neighbouring fields or open land. Arrangements for washing or bathing or retiring 
rooms for women are not provided. 

(6) Latrines are not generally provided, as workers are accustomed to resort to the 
open fields. In some oi the larger towns, however, municipal latrines are provided 
for labour colonies and these arc utilised. For bathing places most workers set apart 
a comer of their compound where they improvise a platform of stones. These are 
generally open and have no privacy. Water is generally obtained from the public 
wells provided by the employers or local bodies or from public (municipal) water 
stand^ds. At times the supply is inadequate ; and for washing purposes labourers 
often resort to nallas or rivulets in the neighbourhood. This source of supply is 
frequently contaminated. 

27. (i) There is a Provincial Board of Public Health, which interests itself in the 
general public health of the Province. The director of public health acts in consul- 
td<tion with this Board. There is, however, no special organization for the inspection 
of health, and sanitary conditions of operatives in industrial undertakings. Prior 
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to 1912, the civil surgeon ot the district and his assistants used to inspect factories 
and mills ; but with the introduction of the Act. 1911, this has been discontinued. 
The local medical authorities have no statutory power to inspect factories and factory 
owners do not welcome informal visits by them. The director of public health and 
civil surgeons inspect the labourers’ colonies in the towns and interest themselves 
in the removal of congestion in the settlement of poorer classes and make suggestions 
from tim:^ to time to the local bodies for improving the sanitation in these areas. 
The sanitary staff of the local bodies also inspects labour settlements in the towns. 
There is, however, no special inspection of mills and factories. 

28. (i) Under Section 37 (2) (?) of the Indian Factories Act, the local government 
has framed rules regarding the standard of ventilation to be maintained in factories. 
Inspectors have paid particular attention to this subject, and having regard to the 
climatic conditions, the ventilation of factories in this province is not unsatisfactory. 
There is one point which still requires further consideration, and that is the invention 
of some inexpensive and elficient method of alleviating the dust nuisance in cotton 
ginning and pressing factories. With the exception of rules regarding ventilation 
in factories and the control of humidification in cotton mills, there are no rules relating 
to the control of temperature in factories. If cannot be denictl that temperature in 
.^TLOst of the seasonal factories, and some of the perennial factories, is sometimes 
excessive, being higher than that obtaining in the majority of cotton mills. During 
the rains and cold weather the natural temperature is moderate and plea.sant, but 
in the months of April, May and June, when a tem]>erature of IKT' F. in the shade 
is often reached, the sole problem is that of endeavouring to counteract the fierce 
heat of the outside. 

(ii) Under the orders of the Government of India, following on the report of an 
expert appointed by them to enquire into the question of humidification in cotton 
mills, the local government framed rules relating to this subject. These rules came 
into force on the 15th August, 1926. Prior to this date there was no control exercised 
by the factory department ov^er artificial humidification. Under the rules systematic 
readings of hygrometers and Kata thermometers were made compulsory. It was 
not, however, until the beginning of 1927 that all mill owners in the Province were 
able to equip themselves with the necessary recording instruments and they were 
therefore unable to comply with the rules immediately. Many already possessed 
hygrometers, but none the Kata thermometer. It was also found that in many 
instances existing hygrometers were not installed in j)ositions nec( ssary lo give an 
accurate indication of the temperature of the rooms in which they were placed. 
Many managers experienced difficulty in mastering the methods of taking readings 
with a Kata thermometer and in consequence the inspecting staff had at the outset 
to devote a considerable amount of time to explaining the procedure and requirements 
of the new rules. 

In the dry climate of the Central Provinces and Berar, where the shade 
temperature is often 116° F. and the natural humidity 25 per cent., humidification 
by artificial means is necessary in all departments of the mills except during the 
rains, when the natural humidity becomes excessive. The systems generally in use 
in this province are as follows :— 

(1) The underground gutter system. 

(2) The " Turbo " humidifier. 

(3) Tlie “ Vortex ” humidifier. 

(4) The “ Carrier " system. 

(5) The " Drosopher '' system. 

System No. 1 gives the best results. This method has the additional advantage of 
ensuring adequate ventilation as the air is being constantly changed. In many 
mills efiorts have been made to improve the circulation of the air by fixing simple 
paddle fans to existing shafting. Large exhaust fans have also been installed in 
some instances. Managers have made every effort to comply with the rules and a 
considerable improvement in atmospheric conditions has been observed in many 
mills. The use of steam when the temperature of a department exceeds 85® F. is 
prohibited by the rules and the mills have experienced no difficulty in complying 
with this regulation. 

29. No record of industrial diseases is maintained in the province, but dust- 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption and other diseases of the respiratory system prevail 
in the industrial centres of the cotton country and pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
conjunctivitis, foreign bodies in the eye, ulceration, and respiratory diseases in the 
mining areas. 

Skin diseases, such as scabies, ringworm and ulcers, are very common among 
industrial labourers, but are not peculiar to this class. 
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In confirmation of the above view, tables of patients treated at the dispensaries 
attached to the Pulgaon mill, which is not up to date in its equipment, and to the 
Empress mills (Nagpur), which is a very eificient, well-organized and up to date 
concern, are given below. The average number of mill hands at Pulgaon is approxi¬ 
mately 1,500 and at the Empress mills, 9,000. Statistics of important industrial 
diseases are shown for these two mills for 1924 and 1928, Tuberculosis is conspicuous 
by its absence :— 


Diseases. 

Total number of patients 
treated. 

Percentage of total cases 
treated. 

Pulgaon 

Mills. 

Empress 

Mills. 

Pulgaon 1 
Mills. 

1 Empress 
* ^ Mills. 

Years. 

Years. 

1924. 

1928. 

1924. 

1 

1928. 

1924. 

1 1928. 

1 

1924. 

1928. 

Respiratory diseases .. 
Skin diseases .. 

Diseases of the eye 
Venereal diseases 

1,980 
716 , 
Not 
156 

620 

175 

given 

53 

j 

1,189 
4.146 
495 
' 48 

1,677 

7,391 

945 

71 

4913 

17-77 

Not 

3-87 

28-2 

8-0 

given 

2-41 

4-94 

17-18 

2-05 

•20 

4-93 

21-74 

2-78 

•24 


The figures from the dispensary of Bharweli manganese mine (Balaghat) illustrate 
the diseases of mining centres. These figures refer to the year 1928 only :— 


Malarial fever .. 

1,802 

Respiratory diseases . . 

287 

Tuberculosis .. .. .. 

60 

Pneumonia 

20 

Diseases of the ear . . ., 

Diseases of the eye (including foreign bodies in ey(0 

40 

193 

Skin diseases .. 

195 

Venereal diseases 

15 

Ulcers ., 

584 

Total cases treated .. 

4,115 


On an a'lferage there is one death every month from pneumonia. 

Malarial fever is very common amongst workers and an investigation in 1921 
revealed that 75 per cent, of the labourers in the Ballarpur coal mines and 22 *4 per 
cent, of the labourers in the Bharweli manganese mines were infected with hook or 
other species of worm. The management, however, claims that the agricultural 
labourers of the locality are similarly affected. In 1921 the Provincial Director of 
Public Health made a special enquiry in the Empress mills, Nagpur, to ascertain 
the incidence of hook-worm amongst industrial workers and the following is an 
extract from the letter in which the results of his investigation were communicated 
to the mill authorities:— 

" Out of 6,740 employees examined by our staff, 714 or 10-59 per cent, show 
infection with hookworm and 1,417 or 21 *02 per cent, with roundworm. The result 
of our enquiry has brought to light a valuable fact, that the infection from hookworm 
disease, which is the more serious, is not nearly so prevalent among your w'orkmen 
as was expected. This is attributed to the good sanitary arrangements of your 
mills. 

"The town dwellers seem to make a free use of the mill latrines and these men 
show a very low percentage of infection in contrast to the workmen drafted from 
the neighbouring villages who show a much higher percentage, viz,, 23-07 per cent. 

"The special staff has treated, up to 7th March, 161 cases of the hookworm disease 
among your employees with some apparent benefit, but the disease among your 
workmen is of a very mild type, and does not incapacitate them much." 

30. The Draft International Labour Convention concerning sickness insurance 
adopted at the conference of 1927, has been recently considered by this Government. 
A committee of experts consisting of representatives of employers and employees 
has considered the subject and come to the conclusion that any comprehensive 
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scheme of sickness insurance will not be practicable at the present stage of the 
industrial development of the province. It might, however, be possible to devise a 
scheme of sickness insurance to be applicable only to well-established perennial 
industries in wliich the labour force is reasonably stable. It is, however, anticipated 
that labour would be strenuously opposed to any compulsory contributory scheme. 
For example, a very liberal scheme of voluntary sickness insurance has been in force 
for the last nine years at the Empress mills, Nagpur. Under this scheme, employees 
contributing 8 annas per month are entitled to sickness allowance of Rs. 25 per month 
up to six weeks and Rs. 15 per month for a further period of eight weeks, and 
employees contributing 4 annas per month receive half benefits. But during nine 
years, not more than 50 out of nearly 9,000 employees have taken advantage of 
the scheme. The views of the local Government on the other aspects of this question 
are set forth in a letter to the Government of India dated 17th April, 1929.* 


31. Maternity benefits are at present given at the following five factories, 
number of beneficiaries at each place is shown :— 

1928. 1927. 

The 

1926. 

(a) The Empress Mills (consisting of five mills), Nagpur .. 

202 

215 

191 

(b) Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abirchand Spinning and Weaving 
Mills, Hinganghat. 

53 

61 

42 

(c) Messrs. Burn & Company, Pottery Works, Jubbulporc 

15 

10 

10 

{d) Savatram Rampra.sad Spinning and Weaving Mills, 
Akola. 

18 

’— 

— 

{e) The Akola Cotton Mills, Limited, Akola 

4 

— 

16 

Total. 

292 

286 

259 


All these schemes are similar, leave of absence on full wages for a period varying 
from one to two months being given to expectant mothers, who are required to 
obtain from the doctor attached to the mill or factory an opinion regarding the 
probable date of confinement. Details are as follows :— 

Mill {a ),—Pays two months' wages to women employees who have put in 11 
months' previous service. Half the amount is given previous to confinement, and 
the other half afterwards. The average amount paid every year, vide this head, is 
Rs. 4,800. 

Mill (6).—Pays one month’s wages unconditionally. Half is paid prior to confine¬ 
ment and half subsequently. 

Factory (t:).—Pays wages for six weeks at the time of confinement. 

Mill (d ).—Pays wages for six weeks to all expectant mothers. 

Mill {c ).—Grants leave for six weeks with full pay, or for three months on half 
pay, to those expectant mothers who have put in at least eight months’ service in 
the mill. 

Tliere is no provision for maternity benefits in any other industry. In 1924 the 
Legislative Assembly declined to refer to the Select Committee a Maternity Benefit 
Bill brought forward by Mr. N. M. Jo.shi, the labour representative. In the Provincial 
Legislature notice of a similar measure was given simultaneously in 1928 by three 
members of the Council, viz., Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale, Mr. M. K. Golwalkar and 
Mr. R. W. Fulay, a member nominated on behalf of the urban factory labourers. 
The last named obtained the first place in the ballot, and the Bill was introduced on 
the 22nd January, 1929, and was referred to a Select Committee in August of the 
same year. The Bill has not yet reached its final form, but if it follows the Bombay 
Bill which was passed by the Legislature of that province in March, 1929, it will 
provide for maternity benefits consisting of eight weeks' wages to women workers for 
a period of one month, both before and after confinement, provided they have been 
in the previous continuous employment of the same factory for at least 11 months. 
It will also penalize the employment of such women, or their acceptance of employ¬ 
ment, in other factories during the period for which they draw maternity benefits. 
Government accepted broad principles of the Bill, but was unable to secure a 
postponement until the views of the Royal Commission on Labour were known. 
It is anticipated that little ^position will come from the proprietors of perennial 
factories to which alone the Bill will apply, 

♦ Not printed here. The letter is reproduced in Appendix V to the Memorandum 
of the Government of India. 
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V.—Welfare. 

32. (i) Nowhere in the province except at the group of five cotton mills in Nagpur 
known as the Empress mills is there any appreciable organized welfare work. The 
Empress mills have a most comprehensive programme carried out with the co¬ 
operation of the local Young Men's Christian Association and the local Catholic 
Sisters. The Catholic Sisters devote their attention particularly to the welfare and 
education of women workers. A full description of the welfare work carried on by 
these mills is given in the report which they have already submitted to the Labour 
Commission and details are not therefore reproduced liere. 


Eight other cotton mills and four minor iiidiistrie.s also carry on welfare work on 
a small scale. The benefits consist mainly of educational facilities for the children 
of workers, creches, chccip grain shops, and facilities for games. A tabular statement 
of these is attached :— 


Names of industrial concerns. 
The Akola Cotton Mills, Limited, 
Akola. Number of operatives, 
984. 


The Tapti Mills, Limited, Burhan- 
pur. Number of operatives, 
1,551. 


Tlie Berar Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany’s Textile Mills, Badnera. 
Number of operatives, 1,482. 

Reckchand Mohota Cotton Mills, 
Hinganghat. Number of opera¬ 
tives, 1,482, 


The Savatram Cotton Mills, Limi¬ 
ted, Akola. Number of opera¬ 
tives, 750. 


The Gun Carriage Factory, Jub- 
bulpore. Number of operatives, 
2,426. 


Cement works and potteries. Ce¬ 
ment works, 3, and potteries, 3. 
Total number of operatives, 
3,070. 


Facility provided. 

(a) A creche under a competent nurse, visited 

daily by a doctor. Average number of 
babies 30 per day. Free milk and sugar 
supplied. 

(b) Free grinding of corn. 

(c) Free use of soap and water for washing. 

(d) Occasional cinema shows. 

{e) Free primary school for children of w^orkers 
and half-timers. 

(а) Gymnasium (akhada), sports club and foot¬ 

ball ground. 

(б) A crechc under two qualified nurses. Average 

number of babies 50 per day. 

(c) A factory school run by the municipality is 

attended by 138 half-timers and children 
of workers. Bonus for regular attendance, 
free books and stationery supplied to 
half-timers. 

(d) A cheap grain shop was opened, but has 

been closed for lack of support. 

(a) A factory school for the education of 170 
half-timers. 

(h) A night school was started, but dissolved 
for lack of sufficient attendance. 

(а) Contributions are made to the municipal 

school maintained at the mill, and half- 
timers are sent to it. 

(б) A cheap grain and cloth shop was in existence 

prior to 1927, but has since been closed. 

(a) A creche under the supervision of competent 

nurse. Average number of babies, 15 per 
day. 

(b) A sports club for football and other outdoor 

games has been started. 

(a) One Anglo-Vernacular Middle School with 

the aid of the Local Government for 
education of workers, children and half- 
timers. 

(b) Gratuity to workmen of long approved 

service or to their widows is paid out of a 
Fine Fund. 

(а) Two cement works and one pottery work 

maintain primary schools for the children 
of employees and half-timers. 

(б) In one cement works, a club for recreation 

known as the Kymore Gymkhana is 
provided. 

(<;) Two cement works and one pottery provide 
a ground and accessories for out-door sports. 
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Names of industrial concerns. 
Raja Gokuldas Cotton Mills, Jub- 
bulpore. Number of operatives, 
B51. 


The Pulgaon Cotton Mills, Limited, 
Pulgaon. Number of operatives, 
938. 


The Bansilal Abecrchand Mills, 
Hinganghat. Number of opera¬ 
tives. 1,536. 


Facility provided. 

{a) A gymnasium (Akhada) is established 
within the mills. 

(b) Attendance of half-timers to a municipal 

factory school controlled by the mills is 
compulsory. 

(c) Small dining sheds have been erected inside 

the mills. 

(d) A Temperance society has been started 

amongst the mill hands. 

(a) A factory school for half-timers and children 

of mill hands. 

(b) A Provident Fund to which contributions 

equal to that of the workers and interests 
are paid by the mill. 

(a) A creche under competent ayahs. Average 

number of babies, 15 per day. 

(b) A factory school for half-timers only. Books 

are supplied free of charge. 

(c) Interest is paid on the Provident Fund 

deposits. 


The mines make provision for the elementary educati<jn of the children of workers. 
The Kandri manganese mine has recently added a maternity and child welfare centre 
to its dispensary, and one is proposed to be opened near Parasia for Messrs. Shaw 
Wallace & (k)mpany’s coal mines. 


(ii) There is very little welfare work done by agencies other than the employers 
except the work done by the Young Men's Christian Association of Nagpur and 
Catholic Sisters of the Nagpur Convent, under Mother Superior Naomi in co-operation 
with the Empress mills authorities. These two bodies conduct welfare work amongst 
the labourers of the Empress mills, living in the town. The work of the Young Men’s 
Cliristian Association is supervised by a Board consisting of the representatives of 
the mills and the Young Men's Christian Association. The Mahar Association of 
Nagpur also carries out some educational work amongst workmen of the depressed 
classes. During the last three years infant welfare centres liave been established 
under the auspices of the Provincial Red Cross Association and the municipalities 
in some of the larger industrial towns like Nagpur, Amraoti and Akola. Some of 
these are in mohollas containing a large working class population ; and workers are 
taking advantage of such centres in an increasing degree. 

Missionaries are responsible for some welfare work in the mining areas of the 
Chhindwara and Clianda districts particularly in re.spcct of education and temperance. 
Educational facilities provided by local bodies are also accessible to the working 
classes, the Independent Local Board for the mining areas of Chhindwara having 
provided six primary scliools for the coal mines. 

33. Except at the Empress mills no regular staff of wtrlfare officers and workers 
has been appointed. At this mill the authorities have entrusted the administration 
of this work mainly to the Young Men’s Christian Association. Medical officers, 
lady doctors, nurses, assistant and nursery school teachers are appointed by the 
mill authorities directly. The officer in charge of the co-operative cheap grain shop 
is also appointed by them. 

At other institutions, doctors, nurses and ayahs and the few other welfare workers 
tlxat are required are appointed by the mill authorities. The child welfare centres 
established during the last three years by the lYovincial Branch of the Red Cross 
Association direct their efiorts particularly towards improving the condition of 
working class mothers. There is no other official or non-official organization of welfare 
workers, and welfare departments, such as are found in Eurpoean countries. 

35. Where the work is systematically and conscientiously carried out, the result^ 
achieved are very satisfactory, as in the case of the Empress mills. Welfare work has 
in this undertaking undoubtedly made the operatives more contented, more efficient 
and more stable. Sir Sorabji Mehta, the general manager of the mills, reports : 

All these forces have tended to create a better outlook on life. This may be gauged 
from the fact that the people are giving up some of their old evil customs. There is a 
distinct movement towards temperance and there is also a desire for the education 
of their children. The results of welfare work can never be accurately measured, but 
such work by its very nature provides facilities for the development of personality, 
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gives opportunities for self-expression and organization and meets certain needs 
of the people which perhaps would not be met if they were left to thems(dves." The 
benelits provided at the Empress mills amount to a real increase in wages, and are 
of more advantage to labour than an increase in cash earning, whicli might be 
mis-sperit. Creches are very popular and are much appreciated by women w'orkers 
of all classes. The provision of them militates against the pernicious custom of 
mothers drugging their children with small doses of opium tcj keep them quiet. 
At other industrial concerns, how-over, there is scope for improving and exj)anding 
welfare arrangements. With this object, Mr. Fulay, M.L.C., has introduced a Welfare 
Bill in the local Legislative Council, applicable to all factories employing more than 
100 w^orkers. The bill is pending the consi(loration of the (>)uncil. 

36. Educational facilities have been provided by employers in the following 
industries only 

(a) Textile milh.- --(i) One mill provides night schools for adult woikers and the 
average attendance at these is 400 ; (ii) seven mills have schools for children (half- 
timers) employed therein. Total av^erage attendance is 700 ; (iii) three mills have 
schools for w-orkers’ children. Average total attendance is 575. 

In all, about 1,680 persons receive instruction in the three Ks. 

[h] Coal mines. —(i) An evening school, provided for adults in one mine in the 
Chhimiwara district, is progressing satisfactorily ; (ii) three mines started schools 
for children, but the.sc have now^ been taken over by the Independent Mining Local 
Board (in the ('hhindw^ara district) which provides six schools in tlm mining areas. 
The mine owners contribute tow^ards the cost by means of a school ces.s ; (iii) one 
school for-children is maintained by a mine at Chanda, 

(c) Manganese ore mines. —(i) There are no educational facilities for adult wwkers, 
except short lectures given at some of the mines for First Aid " training and instruc¬ 
tions on safety and other regulations to the mine mates and Indian supervisors ; 
(ii) schools are provided for children in eight mines, the average attendance in three 
of which is 80. 

{d) Cement works. —(i) Schools are provided for the children of workers in two 
factories, the average total attendance being 66 or nearly 70. 

(r) Pottery works. —Cine pottery has a school for half-timers and the children of 
the workers, the average attendance being 88. 

(/) Gitn Carriage factory. —There is an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School for the 
children of the workers, including classes for 15 half-timers and 51 bo}" artisans. 
The average attendance in the school is 270. 

38. The co-operative movement has little hold on the wwkers of the province ; 
but the following instances may be* cited :— 

The Empress Mills, Nagpur. — (a) A co-operative store for the supply'of cheap 
grain and cloth to the mill hands, registered under the name of Empress Mills" 
Co-operative Stores, Limited, is in existence where credit chits obtained by the 
employees from the mills are exchanged for grain or other necessaries of life. The 
amount is deducted from the pay of the purchasers. C.ash sales are also encouraged, 
the net })rofits being over Rs. 15,000 in the year 1926-27. Monthly sales were 
Ks. 27,750 in 1926 -27 against Rs. 16,319 in 1924-25, and cash sales increased from 
Rs. 300 per month to Rs. 2.500 per month. At the beginning of 1927 a branch store 
was opened at Indora, and other branches are expected to be opened in different 
bastis of the town. 

(b) The mill authorities maintain a voluntary provident fund open to their em¬ 
ployees. The number of members on the roll on the 30th June, 1927. was 3,850, and 
contributions at the rate of 1 anna per rupee of wages are levied. The contributions 
of the members in two years ending on the 30th June, 1927, amounted to Rs. 1,80,700. 

(c) The Empress mills' co-operative credit society was started in 1921, to provide 
credit at reasonable rates, and to free the employees from the grip of the money¬ 
lender. 


The Gun Carriage Factory, Jubhulpore. —(a) A co-operative credit society is in 
existence in the factory for advancing loans to members at a low rate of interest. 

{b) A co-operative supply store was in existence in the workmen's lines, where 
any workman could obtain food-stuffs at reasonable rates and on credit up to a 
certain limit, varying according to his pay. But, unfortunately, the concern was 
mismanaged and has been closed down this year, 

(a) The A kola Cotton Mills, Limited, Akola .—A co-operative grain shop with 200 
members has been recently started for providing grain at cost price to the mill hands. 

The Pulgaon Cotton Mills, Pulgaon, and Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abcerchand Mill; 
Hinganghat, have organized provident funds for their workers. 
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VI.—Education. 

40. (i) The children of workers in industrial areas are admitted to the existing 
educational institutions under the same conditions as apply to the rest of the popula¬ 
tion. Local bodies maintain an adequate number of primary schools at all the urban 
industrial centres in the province. The children in industrial areas are not under any 
special disadvantage in respect of educational facilities. 

(ii) All the educational facilities provided in the factories have been mentioned in 
the previous chapter. As a result of the recommendation made by the Factory 
Labour Commission of 1908, schools were opened by Government in the vicinity of 
factories for the benefit of the juvenile workers during the shift hours. These schools, 
in accordance with the general policy that vernacular education for boys should be 
controlled by local bodies, were transferred to the local authorities concerned in 1917, 
but Government continues to meet the whole of their cost. 

(iii) Beyond such facilities as are provided by the industrial undertakings which 
have already been described in the previous chapter, no special educational facilities 
for adults exist. Local bodies and Government maintain institutions for secondary 
and higher education in the industrial areas of the province. 

41. In this province there arc three Government industrial schools and six aided 
industrial schools to which (Government gives substantial grants. Two more in¬ 
dustrial schools are to be opened next year. These schools give training in carpentry 
and smithy. Tlie course in most of the schools covers a period of two years. A voca¬ 
tional Training Committee was appointed in 1923 and in accordance with its recom¬ 
mendations a certain amount of general education has been included in the course, 
which has been extended to three years, in some of the institutions, while proposals 
for extending the course to three years in others are now under consideration. A 
considerable percentage of the passed students of these schools find employment in 
the industrial undertakings of the province. During the four years from 1924 to 
1927 nearly 400 students passed out of these schools, nearly 30 per cent, of whom 
found employment in existing concerns and 40 per cent, started business of their 
own. There is also a Government Engineering School at Nagpur, the students of 
which have no difficulty in obtaining employment after the completion of the course. 
This institution provides courses of training, covering a period of four years, in civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering and automobile engineering, while the addition 
of a course in electrical engineering is under contemplation. The school pays special 
attention to practical work. For other scientific, industrial and technical training, 
for which the local demand does not justify the expense of establishing separate 
institutions in the province, there exists a liberal provision of scholarships for enabling 
the young men of the province to obtain training in institutions in India or in Europe 
and America. Every year a number of scholars are sent under this scheme to the 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay, the School of Technology, (Gawnpore, the School 
of Mines, Dhanbad, and the Institute of Science, Bangalore. One technical scholar¬ 
ship is also awarded every year for advanced study in Europe or America. 

42. There is no doubt that education effects a considerable improvement. The 
experience of the Empress Mills at Nagpur testifies to this fact; but no information 
based on a systematic study of the question is available. 

VJI1«—Sftfsty. 

43. The existing regulations under the Indian Factories Act (section 18) prescribes 
a number of guards and fences for dangerous machinery used in a few major industries 
and also empower the inspector to require such additions as he considers necessary. 
But there has been nothing in the form of an agreement between employers, operatives 
and inspectors concerning fencing of machinery, prevention of accidents in the textile 
or any other industry as has taken place in Great Britain and other industrially 
advanced countries. As a result, the prescribed guards do not cover such a wide range 
as is customaiy in Europe. Even the lay-out of new mills is not subject to any regula-* 
tion for securing the above object. A comparison of the existing provincial regula¬ 
tions with the Notes of Agreement in the cotton spinning and weaving industry of 
Great Britain will bear this out. 

44. The incidence of accidents in the different classes of factories is shown in the 
analytical statement (Appendix V). The daily average number of persons employed 
in individual industries and the number of accidents throughout tne year are taken 
separately and the latter is expressed as a percentage of the former. The percentage 
incidence of some of the important industries is illustrated year by year for the last 
five years by means of diagrams in Appendix VI,* 


• Not printed. 
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The incidence of accidents in cotton spinning and weaving mills is steady with a 
slight tendency to decrease in recent years, showing that arrangements for the pre¬ 
vention of accidents are on the whole satisfactory. In the cotton ginning and pressing 
factories the incidence of reported accidents is very low. Considering the number of 
unskilled labourers employed and the fact that work in seasonal factories is carried 
on in rural areas, tlie arrangements for the prevention of accidents in this class of 
factory also appear to be satisfactory. 

In cement works and potteries, the incidence of accidents fluctuates in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 1 percent., there being a gradual decrease in the beginning, then a sudden 
rise in 1927, followed by a gradual decline. Though the number of persons employed 
in 1828 is greater than in 1927, the latter year was one of renewed trade activity, 
involving an increase in the labour force, which by the following year was in a better 
position to avoid accidents, The nature of the work done, and the heavy machinery 
used in this industry conduce to a higher percentage of serious and fatal accidents 
than elsewhere. 

In oil mills there is a shaq-) rise in incidence of accidents to 1*36 per cent, in 1925 
on account of increased trade acti\dty and the opening of new factories, but the 
industry having settled down there has since been an appreciable decline. 

Employment in general engineering workshops is very limited in this province 
and the curve does not show any peculiarity except the effect of stringent rules and 
precautions on a more or less settled minor industry. The rise in the incidence of 
accidents in automobile workshops is regrettable and is due to increased activity. 
Tin i^ustry has not yet settled down, and new workshops are being opened. 

An exceptionally high level of incidence of accidents is noticed in railway work¬ 
shops and ordnance factories. Innumerable minor accidents occur in these two 
factories which are reported very punctiliously. Some of them are so slight that it 
is doubtful whether any notice would be taken of them in other industries. The 
sharp rise in the curves in recent years is probably due to the expansion of the 
factories concerned together with a demand for an increased output. 


45. It is an accepted dictum in the field of industrial accidents that the rise and 
fall in accidents depend on the prosperity and depression respectively in the industry, 
and in fact constitutes a fair index of trade fluctuations. This applies more particu¬ 
larly to settled industries. In factories where increased output is obtained by the 
new erection, extension, or modification of plant, and there is an influx of fresh labour 
in consequence, a sudden rise in industrial accidents occurs. But if the prosperity 
continues and suitable preventive means are provided in the light of experience, the 
incidence of accidents declines, even though new or partially trained labour may be 
recruited under continued prosperity. The point in question is well illustrated by 
the curves of incidence of accidents in the following industries :— 


Textile industry 


(i) Increase of 773 hands in 1926, with consequent rise in 

accidents (0*1 per cent,). 

(ii) Slight decline in number ot accidents in 1927, with 

stationary conditions. 

(iii) Decline in accident curve in 1928 with an increase of 
655 hands in the year. 


Cement industry 


{ (i) Increase of 12 per cent, in employees in 1927. Conse¬ 
quent rise in accidents (0’37 per cent.). 

(ii) Another rise of 25 per cent, in the number of employees 
in 1928. Perceptible fall in incidence of accidents. 


{ (i) Rise of 15 per cent, in the number of employees in 1927, 
with consequent rise in accidents. 

(ii) Another rise of 15 per cent, in the number of employees 
in 1928, with appreciable decline in accidents (0*2 
per cent.). 

Some interesting facts are revealed by the curves shown in Appendix VII.* The 
fatal accidents are all due to unforeseen events and the erratic character of the varia¬ 
tions shows that chance plays the greatest part in such accidents. The curve of 
seriotls accidents on the other hand is the real index of progress in precautionary 
measures and enforcement of safety regulations, the effectiveness of which keeps such 
accidents at a low level. Causes of minor accidents are so very diverse and the scope 
for such accidents is so very wide, that no general deductions are possible. 

^ The above general deduction, however, does not apply without qualification to 
some of the minor works. The incidence of accidents in the Gun Carriage Factory 
and the railway workshops is on a different footing, as a rise in accidents is noticed 


* Not printed. 
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in them in spite of the number of persons employed being on the decline or stationary. 
The following is a table of the average number of persons employed in these two 
classes of factories :— 


Year. 

Gun 

Carriage 

Factory. 

Inci’ease (-1-) 
or 

decrease(—) 

Railway 

workshops. 

Increase (4-) 
or 

decrease (—) 

1924 . 

1.937 


995 


1925 . 

1,953 

+ 16 

1,016 

4- 21 

1926 . 

2,200 

4-247 

1,256 

4-240 

1927 . 

2,400 

-f200 

1,019 

-237 

1928 . 

2,426 

4- 26 

1,040 

+ 21 


Occasionally a high percentage of incidence of accidents is noticed in electric 
power houses, ice factories and saw mills, but these variations are due to the limited 
number of persons employed. 

46. The beneficial results of the enforcement of safety measures by the Local 
Government are apparent by the decline in the incidence of accidents whenever the 
conditions in the industry are steady. The efficacy of safety measures adopted is 
illustrated by the curve of incidence of accidents in oil mills. The curve rose to a 
peak in 1925, but has steadily gone down since then in spite of an increase in the 
number of mills and employees as indicated below :— 


Year. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Increase (4-) 

Number of 
persons daily 
employed. 

Increase (4-) 

1923 . 

9 


260 


1924 . 

13 

+4 

356 

-f 96 

1925 .. ., .. 

14 1 

4-1 

368 

+ 12 

1926 . 

17 

+3 

502 

-f 134 

1927 . 

18 

+ 1 

654 

4-152 

1928 . 

25 

. +7 

715 

4~ 61 


" Safety First " propaganda has been carried on by means of posters at the 
Health exhibition held by the Nagpur Municipality in 1928, in the section of In¬ 
dustrial Hygiene, organized by one of the Inspectors of Factories. “ Safety First " 
posters relating to cotton textile mills are distributed by the organization of Mill-, 
owners' Association Mutual Insurance for Workmen's Compensation, to those mills 
that subscribe to the insurance fund, and are being exhibited at about six mills in 
the province, this year. 

In the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Workshops, too, some " Safety First," posters 
similar to those exhibited at Nagpur have been prepared and exhibited at different 
places. 

47. There is no information on the subject, but a few accidents in such non- 
regulated factories as flour mills, rice mills and power houses have come up to the 
knowledge of the inspectors, 

48. All factories employiiig more than 500 persons per day are required under the 
law to maintain first-aid appliances. But many of the cotton textile mills, important 
mines, cement factories, potteries and the gun carriage factory provide medical relief 
by maintaining well-equipped dispensaries, instead of mere first-aid appliances. 
Altogether eight factories have arrangements for rendering first-aid, and 15 factories 
provide medical relief in their own dispensaries. But almost all the other factories 
of any size have made arrangements for accident cases to be treated in the local 
public hospitals, towards the support of which they in return make a tegulaf 
contribution. 
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49. (i) On an average the perennial factories arc inspected thrice a year. The 
result of action taken for the enforcement of regulations will be appcirent from the 
following statemeni of prosecutions :— 


Prosecutions. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

^ 1927. 

1928. 

(1) For not fencing machinery 

10 

12 1 

24 

24 

24 

(2) For lack of protective clothings 

10 

5 

11 

3 

19 

Total 

20 

17 

35 

27 

73 

(3) Prosecutions on all counts . . 

68 

63 

94 

111 

176 


(ii) All seasonal factories are inspected once every season and 50 per cent, of them 
twice a season. Most of the prosecutions mentioned above pertain to seasonal 
factories and regulations are enforced with sufficient stringency in these. These 
factories, however, show a tendency to neglect safety precautions. 

50. Effect upon Safety of Hours, Health, Light and Working Conditions Generally .— 
No statistics are available to illustrate the extent to which these factors are separately 
responsible for accidents, but it is obvious that long hours, poor health, bad lighting, 
and adverse working conditions must result in an increased number of accidents. 
But from a perusal of the evidence in a number of accideat cases it is apparent that 
the usual cause is ignorapee or breach of rule on the part of the injured person. From 
this it may be inferred that the most frequent cause of accidents is lack of discipline 
in industrial concerns, while a contributory cau.se is the wearing of loose garments 
which, though suited to a warm climate, are a source of danger in the neighbourhood 
of machinery. 


Vin.—Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. (i) The Act came into force on the 18th July, 1924. All District Judges have 
been appointed Commissioners under the Act for the areas within their jurisdiction. 
The figures of expenditure on compensation paid up to the end of the year 1928 are as 
follows : — 


Year. 


1924 . 

1925 . 
192t> . 

1927 . 

1928 . 


Awarded through 
Cormuissioners. 

Paid by employers direct. 

Grand total. 

Fatality. 

Temporary j 
disable* i 
meat. 

Permanent 
disable- 
auuit. 1 

1 

Fatality. 

TemiJorary 

disable¬ 

ment. 

Permanent 
di liable 
incut. 

Rs. a. p. 

j Rs. a. 

P- 

j Rs. a. 

I-. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs, 

a. 

P- 

No a 

pplication. 




5,753 

0 

0 

928 

0 0 

383 0 

0 

7,064 

0 

0 

15,889 0 0 

392 0 

0 

1,234 0 

0 

8,332 

0 

0 

2,667 

0 0 

2,368 0 

0 

30,882 

0 

0 

16,6.56 0 0 

7 0 

0 

3,302 0 

0 

6,224 

0 

0 

2,139 

0 0 

11,660 0 

0 

05 

0 

0 

21,915 5 0 

8 12 

0 

2,544 10 

0 

8,027 

0 

0 

2,250 

6 6 

5,656 2 

3 

40,402 

3 

9 

Total fc*r 

19,800 2 

0 

_ 


6,927 

12 

0 

2,659 

6 11 

5,090 1 

9 

34.477 

6 

8 

three 





1 







1 



tlasses. 








I 








(ii) No reliable information is ready, but the Commissioners report that there is 
no method available of ascertaining the total number of accidents taking place and 
the extent of possible claims. In the Wardha district one case in which the employer 
had not paid any compensation was reported by the faptory inspector to the Com¬ 
missioner, and though the employer was asked by the latter to take action, none has 
so far been taken nor has the workman instituted any proceedings. The Commis¬ 
sioners seem to be of opinion that provision for enabling them to compel the employer 
to take action is necessary. 

(in) No appreciably adverse effects are reported. Even before the Act came into 
force the larger employers were in the habit of paying a certain amount of compen¬ 
sation for fatal accidents and permanent disablement. The incidence of increased 
cost has ^t been severely felt. 
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The other points in connection with this subject have been recently investigated 
by the Director of Industries in connection with the amendment of the Act proposed 
by the Government of India, and the conclusions he has arrived at are set forth 
below :— 

“ The opinions of leading organizations of employers and employees were invited 
on the matter. No reply has been received from any organization of employees. 
The matter was also placed before the Board of Industries, who left it to a sub¬ 
committee. 

After discussing the matter with leading employers and a few individuals asso¬ 
ciated with the trade union movement at Nagpur, I liave to ofter the following views 
on the sixteen main c:[uestions raised in the letter of the Government of India ;— 

(1) The Scope of the Act .—I do not think it is necessary to extend the Act to any 
fresh cias.ses ol employers in our province for the present. I, however, think that it 
is unfair to la)' down the restriction on the height and purposes of buildings, and on 
the length of the luidge, as is done in the present Schedule 11 (vi) (a), (h) and (r). 
I have known of fatal accidents occurring to workmen employed in the repair of 
Government buildings without the dependants given any relief. There is no reason 
why such workers should be deprived of the benefits of the Act. 

(2) Compulsory Insurance for Compensation.~~-W\ the employers I have consulted 
consider this impracticable at the pre.sent stage of the industrial development c>f the 
province. I think this may be dropped for the present, but there is room for a pro¬ 
vision for making claims to compensation a first charge on the estate of an insolvent 
employer. 

(3) Payment in lump sum. —rConsidering the improvident ways of the Indian 
labourers it would be ideal to provide for recurring payments, especially when the 
beneficiaries are women and minor children. It will, however, be too hard to impose 
the obligation for recurring payment on the employer. If the responsibility for 
making recurring payment is fixed on the Commissioner, such a system would be 
desirable. Otherwise the system of payment in lump sum should continue. 

(4) Scale of compensation. —The present opinion in the province is decidedly in 
favour of leaving the scale of compensation unaltered. I do not think any increase 
is called for. 

(5) Waiting period. —I think the present waiting period of ten days is not at all 
unfair ; but when the disability extends beyond ten days, compensation should be 
paid for the full period of absence from work. 

(6) Addition to the list of relatives. —It is difficult to give an exhaustive list of 
relatives. It w'ould be best to add the wwds " or any other relative proved to have 
been actually dependent on the worker at the time of his death " to Section 2 (1) [d) 
the present Act. 

(7) Proof of dependence. —Proof of dependence should be rerjuired from all 
relatives other than those specified in the present definition of the word “ dependent " 
in Section 2 (1) (<il) of the Act. 

(8) Compe7tsation and number of dependents. —The opinion received is against the 
suggestion of compensation being made to vary with the number of dependents and 
with the extent of dej^endence. I, however, think that when the number of minor 
dependents is large it is necessary to raise the compensation and recommend, as has 
been done by several bodies in the Bombay Presidency, that in regard to permanent 
total disability the amount of compensation should be 50 months' wages instead of 
42, and the maximum should be Rs, 4,500 instead of Rs. 3,500, whichever is lower, 
in cases where the number of minor dependents exceed two. Similarly, in the case 
of death the amount of compensation should be 32 months' wages instead of 30 and 
the maximum of Rs. 3,000 instead of Rs. 2,500, whichever is lower, in cases where 
the minor dependents exceed two, 

(9) Section 12.—It will cause hardship to the workers if the right of recovering 
compensation is made enforceable only against contractors and sub-contractors, as 
suggested in the opinions attached. The business of such contractors and sub¬ 
contractors is generally unorganized, and they often do not maintain any record of 
their employees. They will find it easy to evade their obligations to ignorant work¬ 
men. I am definitely of opinion that in the first place the responsibility for paying 
compensation should be fixed on the principal and a provision should be added for 
indemnifying the principal against the contractors Or sub-contractors. 

(10) Penalty for not complying with the provisions of Section 16.—^There should be 
a provision for a small fine for delay or failure to submit returns. 

(11) Return of accidents when compensation not paid. —The opinions received are 
against this suggestion on the ground that it would cause unnecessary addition to 
work. I think it is necessary to make some provision which will bring to notice 
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of the Commissioner every case of accident so that the Commissioner might see that 
nobody entitled to compensation lost the benefit thereof. The amount of extra 
work entailed on the employers will be ver>" trifling. 

(12) Claiming compensation through the employers. —I have heard of cases in 
which the employers have sought to make their own terms with the injured workmen 
or with the dependants of the deceased workmen. I think it is desirable to make a 
provision which will relieve the dependants from the necessity of approaching the 
employers. 

(13) Safeguarding dependants against ignorance of their rights. —Opinion is 
unanimous that the intimation of iatal accidents to ihe Commissioner should be 
made obligatory on the employers, and the Commissioner should be authorized to 
advise the depiendants to take necessary action. 

(14) Register of relatives. —All the employers are against the suggestion, as it 
would be impracticable and would entail unnecessary work on account of the migra¬ 
tory character of Indian labour. T am, how'cvcr, of opinion that if such a register 
is maintained and periodically checked and kept up to date, it will be conclusive 
evidence of the number of relatives and dependants of a worker, and would facilitate 
the decision of disputes. vSiich a register, if kept up to date, will be of greater benefit 
to the employers than to the employed. 

(15) Power of caUing for further deposit. —Such a provision is necessary". 

(16) Suspension of distribution pending appeal. —All agree that there is no objec¬ 
tion to such a provision. 

In the end I would suggest that it woukl be better to postpone further legislation 
in this matter till the Lal)our Commission completes its inquiry." 

It may he added that the views of the Director of Industries were endorsed by 
the Local Government with the exception that it was not thought practicable to 
compel employers to maintain a register of employees' relatives. 


IX.—Hours, 

A.— Factories. 

Hours Worked per Week and per Day. 

55. (i) Under the Indian Factories Act, working hours are limited to 60 per week 
in accordance with the International Labour Convention. The daily hours of w"ork 
are limited to the maximum of eleven hours, wdth a recess of at least one hour after 
a period of w’ork not exceeding six hours at a time. The above limits are not exceeded 
except under special exemptions granted by the local Government. 

But in industries working on a shift system, the total actual hours per w'eck fall 
a little short of 60. For example, in textile mills and all ordinary factories (both 
seasonal and perennial), there are six working days in a week with ten hours of work 
per day". But for those seasonal and perennial (e.g., oil mills) factories, which are 
worked by shifts, the weekly total for each man varies from 54 to 60 hours (i.e., 
9 hours to 10 hours a day). Exemptions from Sections 21, 22 and 26 of the Indian 
Factories Act are generally extended to cement factories, pottery works, electricity 
supply works, waterworks, furnaces, kilns, and such factories as have to maintain 
a continuous technical process or service. Worlanen thus employed work eight 
hours continuously every day or 56 hours a week. Other workers in these factories 
generally work hours a day (with the usual recess) for six days in the week, or 
57 hours a week. 

Persons employed in railway w"orkshops or other engineering workshops have 
duties fixed for eight to nine hours a day, or 48 to 54 hours a week. 

Normal, i.e., as determined by custom or agreement. 


Number of factories in which the normal weekly hours are 


Total number 
of factories. 

Men. 

Women. 

i 

Children. 

Under 

1 48. 

Between 
48 and 54. 

Above 

54. 

Under 

48. 

Between 
48 and 54. 

Above 

54. 

Under 

30. 

Above 

30. 

677 

48 

27 

602 

37 

31 

463 

15 

10 

704 

47 1 

36 

621 

38 

34 

482 

14 i 

10 

756 

51 1 

52 

653 

42 

46 

530 

15 

12 


It is clear from the above that factories witih hours of work exceeding 54 hours 
per week predominate. 
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(ii) The amount of overtime is negligible, even where it is allowed. Some mills 
and perennial factories employ a few of the exempted workmen on cleaning and 
machinery tests for about live hours on the weekly holiday, which brings their total 
to 65 hours a week. Otherwise the average actual hours of work are from 54 to 60 
per week. 

(iii) Spreadover applies to a very limited number of workers in this province, and 
no estimate can be made with any degree of accuracy. The operatives mainly 
affecteii by the question of spreadover are ;— 

(1) Jobbers and members of the supervising staff in the textile mills. 

(2) Firemen, assistant firemen, engine drivers, mechanics and rnochis in all 
factories. 

(3) Furnace attendants, kiln attendants, motor and switchboard operators, 
persons employed in the raw material preparation department, crushing department, 
cement mill and powder house departments of the cement works. 

(4) Firemen and persons in the burning department of pottery works. 

No reliable iigurcs are available, but the Empress Mills report that spreadover 
does not exceed one hour per day. 

56. The number of days worked per w^eek is generally six. Only 40 factories, 
or about 5 per cent, of the total number are exempted from Section 22 of the Indian 
Factories Act, prescribing one holiday in a week. These factories w'ork throughout 
the w’eck for seven da^^s. 

57. (i) The reduction of hours has put a stop to conditions w'hich w^ere not easily 
distinguishable from “ sweating." Prior to tlie restriction of hours imposed by the 
Act of 1911, textile mills usch^I to work from sunrise to sunset with the same gang 
of workers, that is for nearly 12 hours in winter and about 14 hours’ work in summer. 
The seasonal cotton factories used to work from 5 a.m. in the morning to 9 p.m. in 
the evening, generally with the same batch of workers without cessation, and .some¬ 
times they worked even longer when the state of the cotton market placed a premium 
on early deliver}^ 

Wages, on the other hand, were not affected by the reduction in working hours. 
On the contrary, they have increased slightly with the rise in the standard of living. 
Piece-rates have also been increased, so that the total earnings of the piece-workers 
should not be diminished by the decreased out-turn. Workers have more leisure and 
undergo less fatigue. Leading employers, however, maintain that efficiency has not 
increased in the same proportion as working hours have been restricted, and that 
the workers as a body have not learnt to make better use of their increased leisure. 
The general health of workers, too, must have improved, though there is no statistical 
e\ddence on which to base this conclusion. 

(ii) The immediate effect on industry has been an increase in the capital invested, 
and also in working costs, to maintain the same level of production. The burden, 
however, docs not appear to have been excessive, for there has been considerable 
expansion in the cotton industry even during the last five years, two cotton mills 
and 97 seasonal factories having been newly constructed during this period. Peren¬ 
nial and seasonal factories of all kinds have also increased by 50 and 169 respectively. 
The level of production has not fallen, but has risen in many cases, particularly 
during the post-war boom. In cotton weaving and spinning mills there was an 
increase of 41 per cent, in the number of employees within the decade 1911-21, and 
from 1921 to 1928 there has been a still further increase of 20 per cent. Old plant 
and inefficient machinery had to be scrapped or renewed and new machinery of a 
more modern type had also to be installed in order to maintain the output. 

58. As already stated, the daily limit has put a stop to the inordinately long hours 
of work which were previously in force, an abuse which was most common in seasonal 
factories, and has led to the introduction of the shift system, with an adequate 
number of relievers and proper periods of rest for all. The number of industrial 
workers has, as a result, greatly increased. Employers, however, complain that it is 
impossible to comply with " rush " orders during the busy season, for even though 
they are prepared to employ additional labour for that purpose, it is not always 
available. Employees, too, often deplore their inability to add to their earnings oy 
working overtime on such occasions. 

59. There has been no genuine demand for a reduction of hours, and the employers 
are opposed to any further reduction, particularly during the present trade depres¬ 
sion . Sir Sorabji Mehta, of the Empress Mills, however, would welcome a reduction in 
hours, provided that it is of universal application. He considers that present houts 
are too long for the physique of the Indian worker, who in Consequence absents 
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himself 'wdthout permission. At present workers have insufficient interests in life 
to enable them to utilize increased leisure to the best advantage, and it is, therefore, 
better to concentrate on the improvement of their education rather than on a reduo 
tion of working hours. 

60. Section 21 of the Indian Factories Act provides for rest intervals of one hour 
after a working period not exceeding six hours. 

(i) The existing piactice differs in different classes of factories :— (a) In factories 
working without the shift system for the first eleven hours an interval of one hour is 
allowed after five hours of work, generally about 12 noon, or for the night shift 
midnight, (b) In factories which work on the shift system, shifts ar(' arranged to 
suit the convenience of the workers' meal times. Two typical time tables are shown 
below ;— 



1st shift. 

2nd shift. 

3rd shift. 

istpJriod{{™’‘ ;; ;; 

5.30 a.m. 
11.00 a m. 

8.00 a.m. 
12.15 p.m. 

5.30 a.m. 
8.00 a.m. 

2nd period^ 

12.15 p.m. 
4.30 p.m. 

1.30 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 

11.00 a.m. 
1.30 p.m. 

3rd period-^ 

— 

—- 

4.30 p.m, 
7.00 p.m. 

Recess 

1J hours 

1J hours. 

3 hours each. 

Total hours of work 

91 hours 

' 9| hours 

hours. 


The above time-table is only suitable where the number of shifts does not exceed 
three ; for a greater number the following is substituted :— 


Shifts. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

1st period ^ 

5.30 a.m. 
8.00 a.m. 

5.30 a.m. 
9.00 a.m. 

5.30 a.m. 
9.00 a.m. 

5.30 a.m. 

7.30 a.m. 

7.30 a.m. 
11. 0 a.m. 

Keces.s 

1 hour 

2 hours 

2 hours 

IJ hours 

2 hours. , 

2nd period-^ 

9.00 a.m. 
11.30 a.m. 

11.00 a.m. 
2.30 p.m. 

11.00 a.m. 
3.30 p.m, 

9.00 a.m. 
1.30 p.m. 

1.30 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

Recess .. 

2i hours 

IJ- hours 

IJ hours 

2 hours 

— 

3rd period 

2.00 p.m. 
6.30 p.m. 

4.00 p.m. 
6.30 p.m. 

5.00 p.m. 
6.30 p.m. 

3.30 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

— 

Total hours of work 

9J hours 

9J hours 

9i hours 

9i hours 

9 hours. 


(ii) Labourers in this province usually take three meals at 8 or 9 a.m., 1 or 2 p.m., 
with a third, the principal meal, in the evening after return from work ; but the times 
may be altered to suit their hours of work. So long as these do not exceed ten the 
existing system in non-shift factories allows sufficient time both for meals and for 
periods of rest. But in factories which work by shifts the rest interval coincides 
with the time of a meal, and workers have often to work continuously for an unduly 
long period of six hours. It is, however, difficult to suggest a more convenient 
time-table for a ten-hour day. 

61. (i) Sunday, or the local bazaar day, is observed as a weekly holiday. Some¬ 
times, however, Muhammadan proprietors substitute Friday for Sunday. 

J ii) The law is suitable and well adapted to local conditions for the days on which 
I festivals fall can be observed as holidays in place of the usual day without any 
inconvenience either to employers or to employees. 
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63. The exemption provisions are enumerated in section 30 of the Indian 
Factories Act. The exemptions which have been granted are tabulated below :— 

Factories. Exemption provision. Exemption from. 

3 cement works .. .. Under section 30 (1) (c) Section 21 (rest period) 

due to necessity of and section 22 (weekly 

continuous production holiday), 

for technical reasons. 

5 electricity supply’stations Do. Sections 21 and 22. Em¬ 

ployed on 8 hours shift 
a day. 

1 water pumping station .. Do. Do. 

24 oil mills .. .. Do. Sections 21 and 22. 

4 distilleries .. . . Do. Section 22. 

1 gas works .. . . Do. Sections 21 and 22. To 

be employed on 8 hours 

a day. 

2 ice factories .. .. Under section 30 (1) (^f) Section 22. A holiday to 

foi suppl 5 dng articles of be given to each worker 
prime necessity which once a fortnight, 
must be made every 
day. 

Exemption from observing the rest period (section 21) and the weekly holiday 
(section 22) is allowed roughly to 5 per cent, of factories. 

Exemption from section 27 (i.e., weekly limit) and section 28 (i.e., daily limit) 
arc given only to special classes of workers in different factories. Exemption under 
these sections has been allowed in the case of a few classes of workers in cotton mills, 
ginning and pressing factories, pottery works and glass works, with limits on the 
maximum overtime allowed ; details are to be found in the Central Provinces 
Factory Manual. 

Under section 30, sub-section (3), the local Government has exempted work on 
urgent repairs" from the restrictions imposed by sections 21, 22, 27 and 28, 
provided that previous intimation of the same is sent to the Inspector and adequate 
payment is made for all overtime work in excess of 60 hours. 

Advantage is usually taken of all these exemptions, and the factory owners and 
managers are opposed to any reduction in their number. At one time improper 
advantage was taken of exemptions for work on " urgent repairs " and it occasionally 
happens that the conditions subject to which exemptions are granted are not properly 
observed. 

B.— Mines. 

The limit prescribed by the Indian Mines Act is 60 hours a week for surface work 
and 54 for underground ; but in actual practice these limits are usually not reached, 
and are never exceeded. At some mines the surface worker does not work for more 
than 6 hours a day, though at others he attains the maximum. Underground miners, 
who are piece-workers, work for 8 to 9 hours a day and 48 to 54 hours per week. 
No overtime is paid. No interval is prescribed, but no ill effects result from 8 hours 
shifts, as in practice the miners break ojS work from time to time for rest or meals. 

A weekly holiday either on Sunday or the local bazaar day is observed. 

There is general agreement that the provisions of the law regarding hours of work 
are adequate, but employers are opposed to any furthet restriction on the working 
hours. The restrictions imposed by the Mines Act of 1923 did not in fact make any 
difference, as the hours of work at that time did not exceed the maxima allowed by law. 

The exemptions allowed by sections 24 and 25 of the Indian Mines Act are 
adequate, though not much use is made of the latter section. 

D .—Other Establishments. 

The most important of the industrial establishments, to which the Indian 
Factories Act does not apply, are shellac factories, bidi factories, dal, i.e., pulse 
grinding factories, myrabolam (harra breaking) factories, hand or treadle printing 
presses, brick and tile works, tanneries, forage presses and one glass factory. The 
hours of work not being subject to any regulation in these establishments, no accurate 
information is available ; but work in excess of ten hours a day is certainly common. 

Most of the establishments are seasonal in character, and payment being made 
in many cases under " ship " system (i.e., lump payment at piece-rates ^ a group 
of worlrers consisting either of members of the same family or of friends) no ffxM 
hours of work are observed. 
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Glass Factory (Gondia), —The normal hours of work are SJ hours a day or 56J 
hours a week. 

The actual hours are 7.30 a.m. to 12 noon and 1.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. But on the 
bazaar day work is limited to the first period only, i.e., from 7.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Furnaces are worked by three shifts of eight hours each, each shift being composed 
of two persons. Shorter hours are observed in the glass works, as efficiency falls with 
longer hours. Children even below 12 years of age, however, work for the same hours 
as adults. The management treats its labour sympathetically. 

Bidi Factories (Gondia), —The normal hours of work at these establishments are 
about ten hours a day and nearly 70 hours a week. 

Work commences between 7 and 9 in the morning after the morning meal, and 
finishes by 6 in the evening with intervals for meals not exceeding half an hour per 
<iay. Payment is made on the workers output of bidis with the result that no weekly 
holiday is taken. On bazaar da)^, however, work ceases about two hours earlier 
than usual. Numerous children are employed in this industry, and they work for 
the same hours as adults. 

Shellac Factories (Gondia). —The normal hours of work are 9 hours a day and 58 
hours a week for labourers, and 7^ hours a day and 50 hours a week for the class 
known as Bhattawalas who melt the lac. 

^ Working hours are from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. for Bhattawalas with an interval of 
about half an hour for the morning meal, and 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
for the other labourers. A half holiday is given on bazaar days. Few children are 
employed, but those that are, work nearly as long as adults. 

Dal (pulses) Factories, Myrabolam Factories, etc. —The normal working hours in 
dal grinding factories, harra factories, brick and tile works, tanneries, etc., are from 
sunrise to sunset, with a midday interval for nearly two hours for meals. Half 
holidays are granted on bazaar days or on days of local festivals. 

The actual hours of work, however, vary considerably, depending upon the season, 
the pressure of work and various other factors. The dal factories situated at Piparia 
and Gadarwara are during the dry months open late at night, sometimes until mid¬ 
night, and female employees after an interval of about two hours from 6 p.m. for the 
evening meal again return to the factory and resume work. Extra payment at 
enhanced rates, however, is given for this night work. Children work during the day 
time for the same hours as adults. 

Hand or Treadle Printing Presses. —The hours of work vary with the amount and 
urgency of the work in hand. The usual maximum is 10 hours except for compositors 
who are on an 8-hour basis. These presses do not work at night except when urgent 
work comes in. 

In view of the long hours of work, the employment of children, many of whom are 
below 12 years of age, and the employment of women at night, a strong case exists 
for the regulation of hours of work in the establishments mentioned in this section 
of the report. 


X.—Special Questions Relating to Women, Children, etc. 

A.— Factories. 

81. The only effects of the Act of 1922 brought to notice are that it has by reducing 
working hours to ten per day made labour more permanent in the textile industry, 
which as a result attracts labour from other industries. 

The number of women and children employed daily in the various industries 
was as follows in 1928 :— 

Female and child labour in cotton spinning and weaving mills. 


Females .. .. .. .. .. .. 3,696 

Boys . 1,198 

Girls . 76 


Total .. ,. 4.970 


Female and child labour employed in all factories under the Indian Factories Act. 


Females. 24,591 

Boys . 1.346 

Girls .. .. .. .. .. ., 93 


Total .. 


26,050 
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Female labour in mines. 


No c hildren under 13 years are einploytjd. 


Manganese 

10,504 

Coal. 

2,075 

Other miru's 

2,880 

Total .. 

. . 15,4.59 

Total of fiunale labour 

. . 40,050 


82. The practice of female workers bringing their infants into the mills is* 
discouraged, but still exists. Creches have effectcal considerable improvement in this 
respect in some of the larger mills. A circ.ular under .section 19 [a] of the Indian 
Factorie.s Act has been in force prohibiting the admission of infants into the ginning 
and pressing factories. But children, sometimes of not more than five or six years of 
age, often bring meals for their mothers, and remain on the preini.ses of the factory. 
The Empress Mills opened primary clas.scs for these children as it was not found 
possible to .stop the practice. Fortunately, low accidemts are reported to have 
occurred among tliese cliildren. But it is obviously desirable that tlic practice should 
cease and the only satisfactory remedy is the compuLsory provi.sion of creches and 
nursery schools at the factories. 

83. The Act of 1922 has pre.scribed a limit of 11 hours a day for both male and 
female workers, with a proviso that women shall not be employed before 5.30 a.m. 
and after 7 p.m. The management of Empress Mills considers that with these hours 
for the commencement and cessation of work there is a risk that women will be 
molested on their way to and from their homes. F'or this reason, the hours of 
attendance have been .so fixed for the last 12 years that women arrive after and leave 
befoie the men. As a result w'omen cannot be employed jointly with men in depart¬ 
ments where the machines must be in operation as long a.s the factory is working. 

The regulations, however, are generally satisfactory, and sexual offences arc 
extremely rare, particularly among the working classes. 

84. Many factories have recently come into existence in remote plac^es where 
provision for the certification of children is not available and inspecting staff is 
finding increased difficulty in verifying the age of cm])I()yccs suspected to be under 
15 years. The employment of children, however, is gradually diminishing. In some 
factories children have to work continuously for five hours. It is desirable to make 
a recess compulsory after every 2J or 3 hours’ continuous work, as is the practice 
in the Empre.ss Mills and some other factories. Apart from this there is no need to 
amend the regulations. 

85. The simultaneous employment of children at more than one factory is 
prohibited by section 25 of the Indian Factories Act, but offences under this section 
are difficult to detect. The practice, however, is believed to be for practical purposes 
non-existent in the mills and is rare even in seasonal factories situated in the moffusil. 

87. The employment of boys in occupations which offer no scope for their making 
a livelihood on attaining maturity is rare in this province. Boys are seldom recruited 
as messengers, peons, or call-boys in mills or factories. The doffer-boys and half- 
timers in the textile mills are gradually absorbed in the spinning department as siders, 
piecers or doffers. 

88. Wherever the shift system is in force (vide Chapter VIII) double shifts for 
women and young adults are usual. Half-timers too are frequently employed in 
double shifts. No exact data, however, are available. From the point of view of 
health the double shift system is preferable, but it causes inconvenience to the workers 
who frequently live at some little distance from the factory. 

89. A reference is invited to the remarks at the end of Chapter VIII. The 
regulation of the employment of women and children in factories not subject to the 
Act is certainly desirable and the local Government has considered from time to time 
the advisability of extending the Indian Factories Act to these establishments under 
section 2 (3) (b) of the Act. The question of extending the Act to bidi and shellac fac¬ 
tories is still under consideration. As yet the Act has not been extended to these 
industries because mechanical power is not used in any of them and becatise they are 
little orgaaissed. The argument has been advanced that strict regulation would 
result in loss. 
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B,— Mines, 

90. The effect of Act of 1923, so far as hours of work is concerned, has been salutary, 
Aiid no difficulty is experienced in its operation. Jt is re])orted that as the result of 
the enactment of section 26, child labour between the ages of 8 and 13 has ceased 
to be employed. 

The provisions for the certification and for prohibition of em])Ioyment of women 
underground in coal mines appear to bo suitable. 

91. (i) Mine managers consulted report the provisions of the Act of 1923 to be 
suitable. The regulations introduced by the Government of India’s Notification 
No. M.1055, dated the 7th March, 1929, are intended to eliminate gradually all 
women labinir underground in coal mines by the end of 30th June, 1939. The 
practical effect of the prohibition is not yet known as the regulations came into force 
only on the 1st July, 1929. 

(ii) The mine owners are unanimous that the exclusion of women from under¬ 
ground working has increased the co.sl of production, d'hc^y assert that any extension 
of the regulations so as to exclude women from open cast mines would be disastrous 
to the manganese mining indu.strv. The women on the mines form large percenffige of 
the labour force and are in ail cases employed on work suitable to them and not suit¬ 
able to men. Two large manganese mines, in which there is underground working, 
owned by the Central Provinces Mangancise Ore Company, Limited, one in the 
Ba'laghat district and the other in the Nagpur district, have been hard hit by the new 
rcgiilation.s regarding the exclusion of women. Three hiindre<l women were suddenly 
discharged causing reduction in the output as well as discontent among tlie labour 
force. The comjmny has attempted unsuccessfully to have these mines classified as 
exempted mines so that the re<luction in the number of women workers might take 
place gradually over a number of years as in the case of coal mines. 


Other Estahlishntenis, 

This question has already been discussed in the earlier portion of this chapter 
and in Chapter VIII. 


Xn. —^Wages. 

96. Beyond the average figures of monthly wages of various classes of labour, 
submitted by the factories every year for inclusion in the Annual Report on the 
Administration of the Indian Factories Act no regular and detailed statistics of wages 
are available. On the basis of these figures and such information as it has been 
possible to collect for the purposes of this enquiry, the average wages of the various 
classes of workers are indicated in the statement below. It will be seen that the rates 
of wages vary in the different industrial areas of the province. Broadly speaking, 
wages are highest in the cotton area of the province. Even in this area wages are 
higher in the districts of Berar (Amraoti, Akola, EUichpur and Khamgaon) than in 
the cotton districts of the Central Provinces (Burhanpur and Hinganghat). The 
Tates of wages at Nagpur are higher than those in other cotton districts in the Central 
Provinces. This is due to Nagpur being the Provincial headquarters and the largest 
town with six textile mills, the wages in five of which (constituting the Empress Mills 
group) have been higher for years. But even the Nagpur rates, particularly for un- 
skill^ labour, are generally lower than the rates prevailing in the larger towns of 
IBerar like Amraoti and Akola. In Berar the supply of agricultural labour is inade* 
quate and in consequence wages have been high for many years. 
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The rates available for mining areas are as follows ;— 


Coal. 


Manganese. 


Class of labour. 


Skilled. 


Overmen, sardars 
mates 

Coal-cutters 

Miners . . 

U nskilled. 


Loaders 


Male coolies 


Pemalc coolies 


or 


Chhind- 

wara 

district. 

Chanda ! 
district. 

Nagpur 

district. 

Bhandara 

district. 

! 

Balaghat 

district. 

Per day. 

Per day. 

Per day. 

Per day. 

Per day. 

Rs. a. 

P- j 

Rs. a. 

p- 

Rs. a. 

p- 

Rs 

. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 0 

to 


to 


to 



to 


to 

2 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 6 0 

1 0 

0 

0 8 

0 







to 


to 


} - 



— 


— 

1 6 

0 

1 0 

0 

/ 






0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 0 

to 


to 


to 



to 


to 

1 0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 10 0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

h 






to 


to 





— 


— 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

/ 




1 


0 7 

0 

1 0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 6 0 

to 


to 


to 



to 


to 

0 9 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 12 0 

0 4 

0 



ro 5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 0 

to 


yo 4 

0 

^ to 



to 


to 

0 9 

0 

j 


[o 6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 6 0 


97. The average monthly wages for the whole province, as given in the annual 
factory reports, are tabulated below :— 


Years. 



1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

t 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Skilled. 








Fitter. 

47 

i 48 

49 

50 

51 

47 

52 

Boiierman 

27 

31 

30 

29 

29 

28 

29 

Weaver .. 

31 

28 

37 

34 

31 

31 

31 

Spinner .. 

15 

15 

17 

16 

16 

15 

15 

Unskilled. 


j 

i 






Coolie (male) .. .. 

17 

18 

17 

17 

16 

15 

15 

^olie (female). 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 


The table shows that there has been a general reduction during the last five years’ 
the wages of unskilled labour having fallen steadily since 1923. The year 1928 marks 
a slight increase in the wages of skilled labour; otherwise a general decline is notice¬ 
able since 1924. 

It is difficult to draw any deductions regarding the movements of wages in recent 
3 rears for such data as are available are conflicting. The figures of average monthly 
wages for the whole province, as published in the annual factory reports, indicate 
dk definite decline in wages of unslulled labour since 1923. While such information 
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as we have been able to collect for the present enquiry from some of the mills, mines, 
and other works indicates a definite rise during the last five to eight years. Figures 
of such increases are as follows ;— 

Percentage of rise 

Areas, in wages 

Per cent. 


Nagpur, Bhandara and Chhattisgarh Division 
Balaghat manganese mines 
Condia (lac factories, etc.) 


20 to 25 
5 


15 to 25 


It is difficult to reconcile the results obtained by enquiries made for the purpose 
of this report vith the figures embodied in the annual reports. The latter are calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the figures of average wages prevailing in about 50 of the leading 
industrial undertakings of various classes, cotton concerns of Berar predominating. 
The only reliable information available i.s in the cost of living index numbers pre¬ 
pared by the Department of Industries for Nagpur and Jubbulpore since January, 
1925. These show that real wages have on the whole varied with the rise and fall in 
the cost of living. 


Comparison of Nominal and Real wages with Cost of Liviyig {Base, July, 1914). 



Year. 


1914. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Central Provinces. 








Average monthly wages — 








Male (unskilled) 

11 

0 

0 

17 

16 

15 

15 

Female (unskilled) 

Index numbers — 

6 

8 

0 

10 

10 

9 

9^ 

Cost of living .. 

Nominal wages — 

100 

0 

0 

149 

147 

145 

137 

Male (unskilled) 

100 

0 

0 

154 ' 

145 

136 

136. 

Female (unskilled) 

Real wages — 

100 

0 

0 

154 

154 

138 

138 

Male (unskilled) 

100 

0 

0 

103 

98-6 

93'8 

99-3 

Female (unskilled) 

100 

0 

0 

103 

105 

95-2 

100-7 


Variation in Nominal and Real Wages at Nagpur {Base period —1914). 


Year. 



1914. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Average monthly wages — 






Semi-skilled 

— 

17 

19 

19 

19 8 9 

Male (unskilled) 

11 0 0 

16 

17 

17 

17 0 0 

Female (unskilled) 

6 8 0 

9 

10 

10 

10 0 9 

Index Numbers. 






Nominal wages — 






Male (unskilled) 

100 0 0 

145 

154 i 

154 

154 0 9 

Female (unskilled) 

100 0 0 

138 

154 

154 

154 0 9 

Cost of living. 

100 0 0 

149 

147 

145 

137 0 9 

Real wages — 






Male (unskilled) 

100 0 0 

97*3 

104*8 

106*2 

112*4 

Female (unskilled) 

100 0 0 

92-6 

104*8 

106*2 

112*4 
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98. No definite information is available on this question. The practice of remit¬ 
ting part of the wage earned to the place of origin is most common among immigrants 
from the United Provinces, nearly 80 per cent, of whom leave their families behind 
in their villages to look after their ancestral cultivation. These immigrants arc said 
to remit nearly 75 per cent, of their income in this way. It is also reported that a 
few workers who have immigrated from Central India and the Bombay Presidency 
remit to their homes about 25 per cent, of their earnings, 

99. Payment in kind is not common in this province. Some instances have, 
however, come to light. Fuel and light are supplied free to special classes of workers 
in some of the minor factories and to fitters in ginning and pressing factories, firemen 
and mechanics in rice and oil mills, Bhattawallas (lac meltcrs) in shellac factories, 
blowers in glassworks, kiln atlendcints and furnacemcn in cement works and potteries. 
Some oil mills supply the workers with free oil for domestic purposes ; and the extent 
to w^hich housing accommodation is provided free or below the market rate has already 
been described in Chapter IV. 

There is no organization, such as a trades union, which intervenes between the 
■employers and employee for the purpose of fixing wages. These arc usually fixed by 
oral agreement. 

103. Wages are not standardized in different industries or in the same industry. 
It is even found that different rates are prevalent in the same industry in the same 
locality for the same work. This is illustrated by a comparison of the wages paid 
at the Empre.ss Mills and Model Mills, Nagpur, or Burn and Company's Pottery 
and Perfect I’ottery at Jubbulpore, or Reckchand Mohota Mills and Bansilal 
Abeerchand Mills at Ilinganghat. 




Nagpur. 


Ilinganghat. 

Jubbulpore. 






Rai 

Bahadur 

Bansilal 

Rai 

Sahib 

Reck- 

Burn 

Perfect 


Empress 

Model 

Abeer- 

chami 

and 

Pottery 

■workers. 

Mills. 

Mills. 

chand 

Spinning 

and 

Weaving 

Mills. 

Mohota 

Spinning 

and 

Weaving 

Mills. 

Co., 

Pottery 

Works. 

Com- 

pany, 

Ltd. 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 


mum. 

mum. 

mum. 

mum. 

wages. 

wages. 

wages; 

wages. 

Skilled labour. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Fitter 

62 

122 

20 0 

125 0 

32 0 

45 0 

37 0 

78 5 

Blacksmith .. 

77 

92 

30 0 

85 0 

47 0 

43 0 

25 8 

45 0 

Carpenter 

47 

62 

25 8 

90 0 

44 0 

35 0 

32 0 

44 0 

Engine driver 

— 

— 

40 0 

80 0 

87 0 

55 0 

20 0 1 

32 8 

Boilerman 

24 

32 

22 8 

25 8 

32 0 i 

31 0 

19 8 

22 8 

Mason 

54 

69 

— 

— 

— 

— ; 

— 

— 

Weaver 

22 

50 

25 0 

50 0 

30 0 

32 0 

— 

.— 

Spinner 

15 

24 

16 8 

19 8 

15 12 

18 0 

— 

' — 

Dyer .. 

18 

25 

18 0 

24 0 

70 8 

18 4 

— 

— 

Unskilled labour 









Coolie (male).. 

15 

29 

15 0 

20 0 

13 0 

15 0 

14 8 

16 4 

Coolie (female) 

1 

11 

14 

9 0 

11 4 

8 0 

8 0 

7 8 

12 6 


105. The subject of minimum wages was considered by the local government 
early in 1928 in connection with the questionnaire issued by the Tenth International 
Labour Conference. Opinions then received, including those of labour representatives, 
■were opposed to legislation to this end. 

Demands for minimum wages of Rs. 30 per month have been occasionally put 
forward at strikes, but such demands are usually made by leaders of the pleader 
class, who are aware of the practice in more highly developed industrial countries ; 
it is doubtful, however, whether any such demand exists among the labouring 
classes, who do not understand the implications of the proposal. It has already 
been shown that wages are not standardized, and until in practice wages in the same 
or similar industries are more or less on the same level, it is difficult to see how a 
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minimum wage can successfully be brought into operation. A further difficulty 
arises from the fact that the cost of living varies in diflerent parts of the province. 
In the cotton districts to which food grains are imported, the cost of living is definitely 
higher than elsewhere. Government has recognized this fact by the grant of dear 
district allowances to its lower paid employees. It follows that a minimum wage 
applicable to Bcrar or Nagpur would not be suitable for Jubbulpore. It is, moreover, 
doubtful whether the fixation of a minimum wage would be beneficial to labour. 
There is always a tendency for wages to gravitate towards a minimum fixed by 
law, and where, as in this province, the organization of labour is w^eak and con¬ 
sequently unable to combat this tendency, it is not improbable that legislation of 
this nature would result in a decrease in the total earnings of labour. 

106. (i) Deductions do not appear to exceed the 5 per cent, of workmen's wages. 
Fines are generally" imposed for:— (a) Breaches of discipline, like late attendance, 
absenteeism, misbehaviour, etc. ; (b) bad work ; (c) los.s of, or damage to, materials. 

All firms consider {a) as absolutely necessary for the maintenance of discipline 
but the fines imposed are nominal. Fines imposed for bad work or loss of, or damage 
to materials are generall}" higher, but only a very small fraction of the loss incurred 
by the management is recovered. In Bombay and other places the workman is 
compelled to buy the cloth or material spoiled at the price, but this practice is not 
in vogue in this province ; in the case of the Empress Mills, the fines under this 
head range from 2 annas to Be. 1 (and average one-tenth of the loss caused). The 
practice of " double khada," i.e., the deduction of two days' wages for one day’s 
absence, is recommended and adopted by the Millowners’ Association of Bombay. 
It is, however, not in operation in this province except at the Savatram Mills at 
Akola, and even there, though nominally recognized, it has not been enforced during 
recent years. 

(ii) Articles requiring frequent replacement, such as read-hooks, combs, split 
chains, etc., are issued to workmen and have to be regularly accounted for. 
Deductions are made for loss of these articles, which find a ready sale in the local 
bazaars. Deductions under this head amounted to Rs. 825 in one year in the Empress 
Mills, compared with a total wage bill of Rs. 8,92,859. The average of the total fine 
on all accounts in the Empress Mills amounts to Rs. 2,600 per annum, and is equivalent 
to 0*12 per cent, of the wage bill. 

(iii) These deductions arc generally spent for the benefit of the workers themselves 
by crediting them to provident or recreation funds, but occasionally are credited to- 
the account of the firms tiiemselves. The Empress Mills credit all unclaimed wages 
and fines to the pension fund. The Jubbulpore Gun Carriage Factory credits them 
to the gratuity fund. Burn Ot Company’s Pottery and Perfect Potteiy, of Jubbul¬ 
pore, spend such fines on sports and prizes to the labourers. The Nagpur Automobile 
and General Engineering Company, Limited, refund deductions after a month if 
the conduct of the operative improves. 

(iv) The question of legislation for regulating deductions w^as investigated by the 
local government about two years ago, in response to a reference from the Government 
of India. It appears that the system prevailing in the province is neither a source 
of profit to the employer nor a cause of harsh or improper treatment to the workers. 
It has, on the other hand, been effective in enforcing discipline, and preventing care¬ 
less or negligent work. In recent industrial disputes in the province, the subject of 
fines has not been brought up as a grievance, and no complaints from employees 
regarding excessive fines have been made to the factory inspection staff. The 
employers of labour are unanimous in opposing legislation on the subject, and having 
regard to the conditions obtaining in the province, the local government has taken 
the view that it is unnecessary to introduce legislation on the lines of the English 
Truck Act, It is suggested, however, that it might be prescribed by a rule under^ 
or an amendment of, the Indian Factories Act, and the Indian Mines Act, that the 
owners of factories and mines shall maintain a register in which the amount of fine 
or deduction from wages and the nature of the act or omission in respect of which 
such fine is imposed or deduction made should be entered. Such a register, which 
should be open to inspection by the factory or mines inspector, would furnish means 
for the verification of any complaints and would enable the local government to 
watch how far the system is abused in practice. 

107. (i) In most cases wages are paid weekly, but sometimes monthly and 
occasionally fortnightly, 

(ii) Weekly wages are generally paid on the bazaar day, and payment is mad^ 
as soon as the wages are earned for the whole week, but sometimes wages are 
calculated up to the second day previous to the bazaar day. 

The payment of monthly wages, however, is generally made between the 10th 
and 25th of the month following the one to which the wages relate. Interim payments 
as advances against the wages earned in the previous month are, however, often 
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made according to the workers' needs in the first week of the following month. At 
one time interest was sometimes charged on these advances, but the practice has 
now ceased. The larger mills take a week to ten days to complete all payments. 

(iii) Desirability of legislation .—The question of legislation on this subject was 
investigated by the local government in 1924, in response to a reference from the 
Government of India. It appears that in the case of monthly payments, delays for 
periods exceeding 15 days are not usual, while in the case of payments on shorter 
periods than a month, the scale of four days’ delay for fortnightly wages, two days*^ 
delay for weekly wages and one day's delay for daily wages, as suggested by the 
Government of India, is rarely exceeded. In the circumstances, therefore, and in 
view of the fact that no complaints on the part of workmen of delay in payment 
have come to its notice, the local government has so far concurred in the view of 
the managers of industrial concerns that the need for introducing legislation on this 
subject is not urgent. Should it, however, be decided on general grounds to undertake 
legislation on the subject, it is suggested that the measure should be confined to 
payments made monthly and that a period of 10 days should be allowed for payment 
on this basis. 

(iv) Unclaimed wages are negligible in amount, except in cases of textile mills, 
where they are utilized for public religious celebrations by the workpeople. One 
or two mills pay them to claimants even if they turn up after a considerable interval. 

108. A large percentage of labourers is indebted, but no reliable figures are 
available. Information received from employers puts this percentage between 25 and 
50. The Empress Mills, Nagpur, have a flourishing co-operative credit society. Out 
of 4,500 members of the society, 2,431 are indebted to the extent of Rs. 5,10,224. The 
report of the mills adds that borrowing from outside has not yet ceased. If any 
inference can be drawn from these figures, the percentage of labourers indebted 
appears to be more than 50. The rate of interest is sometimes as high as 37*5 per 
cent, per annum. Loans arc generally advanced by the ordinary Marwari and Bania 
moneylenders and in a very few cases by Pathans. Indebtedness is attributed mainly 
to the improvident character of the labourers, aggravated by customary ceremonial 
expenses. Employers deny that the low level of wages is to any appreciable extent 
responsible for indebtedness. 

109. There is no scheme of profit-sharing in force in any industry. Some textile 
mills are reported to have granted bonuses from profits during the war boom, but 
payment of lx)nuses from profits is unknown at present. Some mills grant a regular 
attendance bonus to their workers up to Rs. 2'a month. 

110. Leave without pay is always granted by the employers to ordinary unskilled 
workers, and the latter often avail themselves of it for visiting their native places 
or for ceremonial purposes. 

The clerical and supervising staff are allowed one month’s leave every year on 
full pay, while in the textile mills the subordinate staff is allowed leave up to 15 days. 
Other important industries also adopt similar practices, but in smaller factories and 
minor industries no leave is recognized or countenanced. 

Xin«-~lndu8trial EflOiciency of Workers. 

No sy.stematic study of this question has been made in the province, and very few 
accurate data are available on this subject. The following views are based on infor¬ 
mation provided by the Empress Mills, Nagpur, and a few mining companies. 

112. The Empress Mills report that the reduction in hours of work has not re¬ 
sulted in any improvement in efficiency in their spinning department, and has 
effected only a slight improvement in their weaving department. The cost of pro¬ 
duction has also increased with increases in wages and other charges, and the net result 
is shorter working hours and more pay for the workers without any compensation 
to tire employers, .^though the increase in wages has tended to make the labour 
force of the textile industry more permanent, it at the same time became more 
irregular in attendance ; for the workers absent themselves without permission 
^whenever they like, being able to support themselves on the wages earned in a shorter 
period of work. This opinion of the Empress Mills is based on a careful study of the 
figures of production of their mills during the last quarter of a century. 

Some manganese mine owners assert that there has been no appreciable increase 
in the efficiency of their labour during recent years, while the Central Provinces and 
Berar Mining Association reports that employment has been stabilized in the larger 
manganese mines, and there has been an improvement in the efficiency of miners; 
but no noticeable change has occurred in the efficiency of the workers in the coal 
mines. As, however, it has been reported in Chapter X, the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
did not make any practical change in hours of work, any increase of efficiency must 
be due to other causes. 
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113. No systematic study of the question has been made in the province, but the 
Empress Mills report that although the wages paid to individual workers in India are 
much lower than those paid to workers in Tvancashire, it has to be borne in mind 
that foui- to live Indian workers have to be employed on work which one Lancashire 
worker can do. 


'fhe manager of the Central India Manganese Company, Limited, is of opinion that 
comjiared to the etliciency of the Western countries, that ol Indian workers is about 
33 per cent. 'J'he manager of the Balaghat manganese mines is of opinion that in 
hand-drilling and mining the average Indi.in miner has only 10 per cent, of the 
efficiency of Western miners, which he attributes mainly to the difference in skill 
and methods of work. 

114. (i) The Empress Mills report that although the turnover of their labour has 
improved fr(jm 18 months to eight years and labour has becoTtie steady on their mills, 
there has been no increa.se in production worth the name. There is not that steady 
application of wx)rkers which one expects from shorter working hours and better 
working conditions now prevailing in factories, and consecpientl}' production show’s 
a fall in place of the expected increase. 

(ii) The Empress Mills report that the use of machinery has led to increased 
efficiency on the part of w'orkers. Such efficiency has ensued from vacuum stripping 
plant, automatic looms, ring spindles in place of mules and throstles in the spinning 
department. Eccle’s drop-boxes have also giv^en better results than Hacking's 
drop-boxes. No other information is available. 

(iii) The Empress Mills report that efficiency of j>lant has inqiroved the efficiency 
of the w'orkers. 

(v) The efficiency of w’orkers vanes w'ith their physique. The Momins (Muham« 
madans) and Koshtis (Hindu-s) wffio have a better physique than Mahars {low caste 
Hindus) are more regular m attendance and produce better work as w’eavers. 

(vi) It is obvious that the health of workers does affect their efficiency, but no 
reliable statistics of the incidence of sickness on the efficiency of workers are available. 

(vii) Education is certainly a most important factor affecting the efficiency of the 
workers, and it is reported that the main reason w’hy the efficiency of Indian labour 
is so much less than that of foreign labour is that the majority of Indian labourers 
are illiterate. 

(viii) Tliere is no doubt that the inferiority of Indian labour isS largely due to its 
low standard of living, but there is no definite information available. 

(ix) The climate in India is subject to such extreme variations that the Indian 
labourer is handicapped in this re.spect as compared to his European brothers. 
The excessive heat in summer decreases the efficiency of the workers. The ventilating 
and humidifying systems at No. 1 Mills (the oldest) of the Empress Mills not being 
so up to date as those at their No. 3 and No. 5 Mills, the w’armth of the atmosphere 
in No. 1 Mills not only disturbs the evenness of the yarn made therein, but also de¬ 
creases production and adds to the discomfort of the workers therein. 

115, (i) The information supplied by the Empress Mills has already been referred 
to above. As a result of the rtMuction of hours, there has been no improvement in 
production in the spinning department, but there has been some improvement in 
production in the weaving department. The Ernpre.ss Mills report that an experiment 
was made at their mills about half a century ago by the late Mr. J. N. Tata,the founder 
of the mills, with the object of improving production. He started working the mills 
with two shifts, each working for 12 hours with half an hour’s rest period the day and 
night shift men changing places every fortnight. “ The result was disastrous ; 
for, the total production of the two shifts did not even equal that obtained by the 
usual day time working from .sunrise to sunset." This was due to the night shift 
people not taking rest during the day time as they should, so that they were unable 
to keep awTike at night, and their machines were left untended. 

(ii) Good light and ventilation and efficient humidification undoubtedly improve 
production. The effects of the atmospheric conditions in No, 1 Mills of the Emjpress 
Mills have been referred to above. In the weaving department deficient light, 
ventilation and humidification affect production by about 5 per cent. 

(iii) A few mine owners report that expenditure judiciously made on health and 
sanitation repays itself by preventing disease and maintaining labour in a more 
healthy condition, enabling it to give increased production. The same applies to 
expenditure on housing of labour. 

(v) and (vi) The observation made by the Indian Industrial Commission of 1916^18 
(paragraph 235) that " all authorities who are qualified to speak on the subject a^ee 
that Indian labour is content with a very low standard of comfort. This secured, the 
Indian workman, speaking generally, takes advantage of the greater earning powet 
given to him by increased wages to do less work, and shows no desire to earn more 
money by working more regularly or by improving his own efficiency still generally 
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applies to Indian labour. The mine owners report that the upward movement in 
wages tends to give a downward trend in production per head. The Empress Mills 
report that they cannot say that all that they have done to improve the wages and 
remuneration of their workmen has induced in their workpeople a desire to put more 
energy into their work. 

(vii) Mine owners report that the effect of legi.slation has been beneficial to workers, 
but has increased the cost of protluction. The Empress Mills report that while legisla¬ 
tion has ameliorated the condition of the workers, it has also been exploited by agi¬ 
tators who emphasize the responsibilities of the employer, but arc silent as regards any 
corresponding obligation on the employees to become more efficient. 

(viii) and (ix) Reports received indicate that a liberal diet brings about an im¬ 
provement in production. The use of drugs by labourers is very rare. The Empress 
Mills report that the drink evil is not so prevalent among their workpeople as to 
attract attention or affect the production of their mills. 

116. All employers are emphatic that better education would be the most effective 
method by which tlie efficiency of labour can be increased. 


XIV.—Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) The following associations of employers exist in the province :— 

(1) The Mechanical Imgineers’ Association, Akola. 

(2) The Factory Owners Association, Khamgaon. 

(8) The Central Provinces and Berar (Manganese) Mining Association, Kamptee 

(4) The Central Provinces and Berar Coal Mining Association. Chhindwara. 

(5) The Katni Lime Burners' Association. 

(6) The Merchants’ Association, Yeotmal. 

(7) The Merchants' Association, Jubbulpore. 

(ii) The following associations of the employees exist in the province :■— 

(1) The Nagpur 'textile Union, Nagpur. 

(2) The Model Mills Labour l.lnion, Nagpur. 

(3) 3'he Press Kmplovees’ Association, Nagpur. 

(4) The Scavengers' Union, Nagpur. 

(5) The 'textile Labour Union of Central Provinces and Berer, Nagjmr. 

(6) 'the Motor Drivers' Association. Nagpur. 

The above are registered in this province, but the following outside organizations 
have branches at Nagpur :— 

(1) The Railway Mail Service and Postal Union, Central Circle. 

(2) The Great Indian Peninsula Kailwaymen's Union of Bombay, 

(3) The Bengal-Nagpur Railway Labour Union of Kharagpur. 

(4) The Clerks' Association. 

118. These associations, with the exception of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Mining Association, Kamptee, are of recent origin, and cannot be said as yet to have 
produced any appreciable effect on the industries. Those associations are, howe\"er, 
consulted by Government on all matters affecting the industries to whicli they relate 
and the relations of the employers and the employed, and the views thus obtained 
are always considered. An Advisory Board of Industries was established in the year 
1914 for giving Government the benefit of its experience and opinion on industrial 
and labour questions and some of the associations named above are represented on 
the board. At some cotton centres the owners of ginning and pressing factories 
form combines (locally known as pools), with the result that only a few of the local 
factories are worked in the season and the rest remain closed. The total profits earned 
by the factories that work are distributed at the end of the season amongst the owners 
of all the factories in proportion to the number of gins and presses possessed by each. 
These combines have been successful in enhancing the cost of ginning and pressing 
at the expense of the cultivator. The matter has been brought before the local legis¬ 
lature by a member of the Council, and is now under the consideration of the local 
government. 

Owing to trade depression in the coal and manganese industries, the mining 
associations have recently on several occasions approached Government for assist¬ 
ance, and the local Government has reduced the rate of dead rent on areas occupied 
by mines by 50 per cent. The local Government has also approached the railway 
board in order to secure a reduction in railway freights. 

The associations of employers appear competent to safeguard the interest of 
theit members, but trades unionism is yet in its infancy in the province, and Labour 
associations have done little to improve the conditions under which their members 
work. 
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119. Apart from taking part in a few recent strikes, trade unions have not dis¬ 
played much activity as yet. The postal union branch has established a co-operative 
society and a mutual benefit fund for its members, and the clerks’ a.ssociation branch 
has a mutual benefit fund. 

120. The history of individual trade unions and the attitude of employers to them 
are indicated below ; — 

(1) The ^Jagpi4y Textile Union.- —The above union came into existence on the 
11th December, 1927, by a resolution passed by the executive of the union and 
was registered under the Indian Trade Union Act, 1926, on the 23rd December, 1927. 
Out of 51 members of the Executive Committee, 39 are employed in the Empress 
and Motlel Mills, and the remainder eire professional men such as pleaders and doctors. 

Tile attitude of the employers has so far been conciliatory, and both the Empress 
and Model Mills, Nagpur, have recognized the union. 

(2) The Model Mills Labour Union. —This union was brought into existence on 
the 5th Decx’mber, 1927, by a resolution of a general meeting of the union, and was 
registered on the 9th January, 1928. 

Out of 17 members of the Executiv^e Committee, nine are directly concerned 
with the industry. In February, 1929, the operatives of the mills made representa¬ 
tions formulating certain demands and pressing for the recognition of the union, but 
no decision has yet been reached. 

(3) The Press Employees' Association, Nagpur. —The above union came into 
existence on the 5th February, 1928, following a resolution of a general meeting of 
the members, and was registered on the 11th February, 1928. 

From the report of the association, it will be seen that there were 236. members 
on the roll on the 31st December, 1928. Out of 17 members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, 12 belong to the industry. 

(4) The Scavengers' Union, Nagpur. —The above union came into existence as a 
result of the recent strike of sweepers in Nagpur. It was inaugurated on the 8th April, 
1929, by a resolution of a general meeting of its members, and was registered on the 
9th April, 1929. 

• Out of 15 members of the committee, 10 arc working as sweepers. 

On the occasion of the recent strike, the district authorities and the municipal 
committee refused to hear the grievances of the sweepers unless they formed them¬ 
selves a union, and were registered under the Trade Unions Act. 

(5) The Textile Labour Union, Central Provinces and Berar. —This union was 
brought into existence on the 30th September, 1928, by a resolution of the general 
meeting of the members and was registered on the 11th April, 1929. 

121. Trade Unions Act, 1926.—(i) The Act came into force on the 1st June, 
1927, and six trade unions have been registered up to date. 

(ii) It is too early to judge of the effects of the Act. Trade unionism is still in 
its infancy in the province and is more under the control of politically-minded mem¬ 
bers of the intelligentsia than of genuine workers. The two or three most active 
leaders of the trade union movement in this province belong to the legal profession. 
The unions have all been recognized by the employers concerned, though the Model 
Mills refused to do so for some time. 

(iii) No amendment to the Act has been suggested nor has any necessity therefor 
yet been experienced. 


XV.---liidii8trial Disputes* 

123. Since 1921, there have been 36 strikes affecting the various industrial 
undertakings of the province, 29 being confined to the cotton mills. 

(i) The causes which led to these industrial disputes may be classified generally 
as follows :—(1) Demands for increases in wages and allowances ; (2) demands for 
bonuses ; (3) demands for shorter hours of work; (4) personal causes such as the 
dismissal or refusal to reinstate individuals; (5) resentment at the adoption of 
disciplinary measures ; (6) resentment at reduction of allowances ; (7) political; 
(8) others. 

It was only in the case of two strikes that political causes were operative. In one 
(at the Pulgaon mills) in 1921 the management refused to close the mills on a hartal 
day (13th April); but these strikers also put forward demands for raising their grain 
compensation allowances in the course of the strike. The other strike on the Bengal^* 
Nagpur Railway was a demonstration of sympathy with an office-bearer of the 
Railway Union who was arrested in connection with a strike outside the province. 
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Outside influences were traceable in only seven out of 35 strikes. Only three 
strikes, two at Nagpur and one at Pulgaon, were organized by labour unions. One 
strike at the Jubbulpore mills in 1923 is reported to have been inspired by sympathy 
with strikers at Ahmedabad. Otherwise, the strikes were for the most part local and 
did not present any special features though the demands of the strikers were 
occasionally extravagant. 

In the following tabic the strikes are classified according to their causes :— 



Pay and 
allowance. 

Bonus. 

Hours of 
work. 

Personal. 

Discipline. 

Reduction of 
attendances. 

Political. 

Others. 

Akola— 









Hukumchand Mills (5) .. 

1 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Savatram Mills (4) 


— 

2* 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

~J ubbulporc— 









Raja Gokuldas Mills (7) 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

Municipal sweepers (1) 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nagpur— 









Empress Mill (2) 

1* 

1 (a) 

1* 

— 

1 {a) 

— 

— 

— 

B.-N. Railway workshop (1) .. 

— 


— 

— 


— 

1 

— 

Municipal sweepers (2) 

2* 

— 

1* 

— 

— 

— 


1* 

Rajnandgaon— 









B. N. Cotton Mills (4) 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pulgaon— 









The Pulgaon Cotton Mills (2).. 

1* 

1 («) 

— 

— 

— 

1 (a) 

i* 

— 

Hinganghat— 









Bansilal Mills .. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Reckchand Mohota Mills 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Burhanpur— 









The Tapti Mills 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Badnera— 









Berar Manufacturing Ck). Mills 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Murtizapur— 









C.P. hUilway ., 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yeotmal— 









Taxi-drivers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Kamptee— 









Municipal sweepers 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Damoh— 









Municipal sweepers 

1 

—— 


1 

1 




Total.. 

_ 1 _ 

16 

6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

4 


Note,—^Wliere the disputes are caused by more than one reason the combined 
causes of disputes have been indicated by * or (a) over the figure. 


(ii) The following is a statement showing the duration of the strikes :— 


Number of disputes lasting 2 da)rs or less .. ., 2 

,, ,, 2 to 7 days .. .. 8 

M ,, ,, 8 to 15 days .. .. 11 

,, M ,, 10 to 30 days .. .. 6 

,, ,, „ above 30 days .. .. 6 

Total ,. 33 


favourable to workers ; (2) Partially favourable to workers ; (3) entirely unfavourable 
to workers ; (4) results unknown ; (5) inconclusive, 

(1193) C 
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The following indicates the nature of the settlement of the strikes :—Entirely 
favourable, 5 ; partially favourable, 4 ; entirely unfavourable, 17 ; results unknown, 
1 ; inconclusive, 7. 

(iv) No reliable estimate of the extent of loss resulting from these strikes is 
available. The loss in working days lias already been indicated in the statement 
appended. The following statement, however, gives a rough estimate of the loss 
caused by some of the strikes. It will be seen that practically the entire incidence 
of the strikes and the consequent loss fell on the cotton textile industry :— 


Year. 

The number of mills to 
which figures relate. 


I.OSS to 
employers. 

Loss to 
workers. 

1921 

Sa vat ram Mills, Akola 


Rs. 

22,000 

Rs. 

5,500 

1922 

Tapti Mill^, Burhampur .. 


5,900 

3,300 

1922 

Bansilal Abeercharid Mills, Hiiiganghat 


64,725 

12,968 

1922 

Empress Mills, Nagpur .. 


1,16,263 

39,191 

1923 

Raja Gokuldiis Mills, Jubbulporc 


42,000 

17,500 

i . 


15,000 

9,500 

1924 

Empress Mills, Nagpur ., 


5,74,482 

2,64,651 

1 

r Kaja Gokuldas Mills, Jubbulpore 


15,000 

14,000 

1925 ^ 

Savatrain Mills, Akola 


12,000 

6,000 

1 

L Hiikumchand Mills, Akola 


6,000 

6.000 

1926 

Kaja Gokuldas Mills, Jubbulpore 


13,000 

14.000 

1927 ^ 

f Savatram Mills, Akola 


17,000 

8,500 

t Kaja Gokuldas Mills, Jubbulpore 


5,000 

4,000 

1928 

The Akola Cotton iMills, Limited (formerly 

40,000 

30,000 

1929 

Hiikumchand Mills). 

Reckchand Mohota Mills, Hiiiganghat .. 


1,200 

800 


124. There is no sort of conciliation and arbitration machinery for the settlement 
of industrial disputes in the province except the formal provision for such machinery 
as will now be available by virtue of the Trade Disputes Act having come into force 
with effect from the 8th May of the current year. The necessity of some machinery 
for conciliation and arbitration has, however, been keenly felt in connection with 
one or two recent strikes. Leading industrialists like Sir Sorabji Mehta of the 
Empress mills and leaders of the labour movement have made informal representa¬ 
tions to Government for the establishment of conciliation and arbitration machiner 3 ^ 

The local executive authorities have intervened in a few strikes and succeeded 
in bringing about a settlement. The local authorities although they have no legal 
status in the matter have intervened in the interests of the maintenance of public 
peace. 

Although there is no machinery for settling disputes, workers never experience 
difficulty in making representations to the management of the industrial under¬ 
takings in the province. Trade union leaders from Nagpur,have on occasions, 
interested themselves in strikes in the moffusil and have taken part in the negotiations 
for settlement. For instance, Mr. Ruikar, a Nagpur lawyer and honorary secretary 
of the Central Provinces and Berar Textile Union acted in this way in 1927 at 
Pulgaon and in 1928 at Akola and utilized both the occasions for establishing local 
trade unions. ** 

125. The Trade Disputes Act came into force in this province with effect from 
the 8th May, 1929 ; but no experience of its working has yet been gained. 

126. (i) The local government has appointed a Registrar of Trade Unions under 
section 3 of the Trade Unions Act, 1926; and every facility is provided for the 
proper registration of all bona fide organizations. In one or two recent cases the 
executive authorities have used their good offices and secured the registration by 
the employers of such unions. 

(ii) Precautions to maintain order are generally taken by the local executive 
authorities in all cases of strikes in which the attitude of the strikers is threatening; 
but Government officers do not in any way interfere in these disputes unless breach 
of the peace occurs or unless both the parties to the dispute seek their arbitration. 

The District Superintendent of Police settled one strike at Pulgaon in 1921, at 
the request of the parties, and the district magistrates settled two strikes, one at 
Akola last year and the other at Nagpur during the current year. Both parties 
voluntarily accepted the arbitration oi these officials. 
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XVI*—Law of Blaster and Servant. 

127 .—The Effect of the Repeal of WoYhmen's Breach of Contract Act. No serious 
complaint has been received as a result of the repeal of the Act, but the Central 
Provinces and Berar Mining Association reports that the effect of the repeal of the 
Act has been to lessen the hold of the employer upon his recruited labour and has 
encouraged labourers to take advances from employers without any idea of fulfilling 
their obligations. When the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act was in force, on 
satisfying a criminal court of their bona fidcs, employers were able to obtain 
assistance from the criminal courts to bring back labourers absconding while advances 
were outstanding against them. They now find it impossible to recover dues of this 
nature, as the only re.^nedy lies in the civil courts. 

129. No statistics are available to show the extent to which the civil or criminal 
law is used to enforce the law of master and servant. Criminal courts haN'c no 
, jurisdiction ad hoc ; and it is believed that few cases occur in the civil courts, d'he 
Workmen's Disputes Act is in force in the province but is rarely used. 


XVn.—Administration. 

133. It is not necessary in this memorandum to refer to the labour legislation 
enacted in the central legislature during the last eiglit years. Such legislation has 
been enacted on a very large scale. Mr. K. W. Fulay, a Nagpur pleader, who is 
associated with several local trade unions and interests himself in the welfare of 
labour, has been nominated by Gov(Tnment to the provincial legislature as a 
representative of urban factor}' labour. He and a few other members put several 
questions in the local legislature in the years 1921, 1925, 1927, 1928, and 1929, on 
‘ various matters affecting the welfary of industrial labour. Government always gave 
as fulFanswers to these questions-as were possible from the material available. In 
the session of the Council in January, 1928, Mr. Fulay introduced a resolution 
recommending the appointment of a committee for an enquiry info the conditions 
of the working classes in the organized industries of the province such as mills, niiiies, 
and workshops. Government opposed the resolution on the ground that the working 
conditions in industries were not particularly unsatisfactory and the subject-matter 
of the resolution came more \yithin the purview of the central legislature. The 
resolution was, however, carried by the council by 20 votes against 14 and the local 
government forwarded a copy of the debate on it to the Government of India for 
information. Mr. Fulay has also introduced a Maternity Benefit Bill and a 
Workmen’s Welfare Bill in the local council, the details of which have already been 
referred to in this report. The commercial and industrial interests of the Central 
Provinces and Berar elect two members to the local council, one from the Central 
Provinces and one from Berar, and the Central Provinces and Berar Mining 
Association also elects one member. The attitude of the majority of the members 
of the legislature is, however, markedly sympathetic towards any measure affecting 
the welfare of labour. 

135. Relations between flic Central and Local Governments on labour questions 
have been satisfactory. Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, Part II, rule 26) 
industrial matters included under the heads factories and welfare of labour fall 
within the scope of the provincial legislature, but in ail such matters there has been 
a tendency on the part of the local government to leave legislation more to the 
Central Government in order to secure uniformity of law and practice. The Central 
Government has regularly consulted the Local Government in respect of all the 
labour questions that have comtvup for consideration from time to time. 

136. The department of Commerce and Industry of the Government of the 
Central Provinces is the administrative authority which deals with all labour 
questions ; but the revenue department is consulted in all matters relating to mines. 
.The Department of Industries under the Director of Industries, who is also Registrar 
of Cooperative Credit, is in immediate charge of all matters relating to labour. Under 
hisi. general supervision the Chief Inspector of Factories with his staff of inspectors 
administers the Indian Factories Act. The Director of Industries is also Registrar 

Trade Unions. All -District Judges in the province have been appointed 
commissioners under section 20 of the Workmen's Compensation Act for areas 
within their jurisdiction. 

There is no special labour office or labour officers in the province. The factory 
staff is utilized for collecting such information on labour questions as is required 
from time to time ; but the necessity of some regular organization for the collection 
'of labour intelligence has been keenly felt, speciadly in connection with the enquiries 
which the preparation of tliis memorandum has involved. With the advent of 
unionism, labour leaders have also urged on the Government the necessity of such 
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an organization. A board of industries, consisting of representatives of the 
employers and the employed, has been in existence since the year 1914, and all 
matters affecting the interests of labour are considered by this board. The board, 
however, acts in a purely advisory capacity. 

137. Effect of Differences in Law or Administration in Indian States and British 
India .—This problem is not of importance in this province. The only industrial 
concern of any importance is one cotton mill in the Kajnandgaon State. The Indian 
Factories Act does not apply to it, but the employees of the mill, who number 
about 4,000, have by their unaided efforts secured conditions which are not dissimilar 
to those in similar concerns in British India. Recently the leaders of the Nagpur 
trade union movement tried to form a union of the employees of this mill, but did 
not succeed on account of the opposition of the State authorities. 

138. Every effort has been made by the factory department to acquaint the 
workers with the provisions of the Factory Act and the Workmen's Compensation 
Act. Under the rules it is compulsory for a factory owmer to phace an abstract of 
the Factories Act, translated into the vernacular, in a conspicuous position in the 
factory premises. It must be remembered, however, that this alone is not sufficient 
as the majority of the workpeople are illiterate. The prosecutions that have been 
launched in recent years against the owners and managers of seasonal factories has, 
it is beheved, been instrumental not only in acquainting workers with the law, but 
also in bringing home to them the fact that Gvery effort is made to safeguard 
their interests both as regards safety and hours of work. It is believed that 
failure on the part of workers to take adi^antage of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act is rare. 

139. (i) The factory staff consists of one chief inspector, whose duties are 
combined with those of the chief inspectors of boilers, and two inspectors. In addition 
sub-divisiqnal magistrates have been appointed as additional inspectors, but have 
no power independently to pass orders. They exercise, under section 5 (a) and (6) 
of the Act, the power to enter and inspect a factory, reporting the result to the 
district magistrate. A number of medical officers have been appointed as certifying 
surgeons under section 6 of the Act for the certification of children in factories 
situated within the limits of the areas alloted to them. As far as the perennial 
factories are concerned, the staff would appear to be adequate, but during the short 
cotton ginning season the need of extra assistance is keenly felt. These factories are 
often situated in remote places where communications are bad and it is extremely 
difficult to pay surprise visits with sufficient frequency. During the year, 1928, there 
were 97 perennial and 659 seasonal factories at work. The perennial factories were 
all visited twice at least and in some cases tliree or more times ; and with the 
exception of six newly registered concerns, all seasonal factories were visited at 
least once during the short season of four months. 

(ii) The Act is an All-India Act and the rules framed under it by the various 
local governments were modelled on the draft rules circulated by the Government of 
India. A conference of Chief Inspectors of Factories was held at Simla in 1924, 
some two years after the advent of the new act, with a view to securing uniformity 
in the rules. 

(iii) The number of visits paid to the factories, together with the number of 
prosecutions, are indicative of the rigour of administration :— 


Factories on the register :— 1927, 1928. 

Perennial .. ., ., .. .. ,. 87 97 

Seasonal .. .. 617 659 


Total 

704 

756 

Factories inspected by Expert Inspectors :— 



One visit .. 

274 

308 

Two visits. 

232 

229 

Three visits 

103 

108 

More than 3 visits 

86 

105 

Total 

695 

750 


The number of prosecutions has increased from 22 in 1923 (after the amendment 
of Indian Factories Act in 1922) to 176 in 1928, and convictions were obtained in 
practically every case. 
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(iv) The following table giving particulars of prosecution for the years 1924-28 
inclusive shows the nature of the offences that are most prevalent :— 


Year. 

No. of 
prosecu¬ 
tions. 

Results. 

Convictions under 
sections. 

1924 . 

68 

66 convicted.. 

26 under 41 (rt) 

1 41 (b) 

1 41 (c) 

13 „ 41(/) 

1 41 {g) 

8 41 {h) 

2 ,/ 41 (i) 

3 43 {a) 

1 „ 43 (c) 

1925 . 

63 

61 convicted.. 

24 „ 41 (a) 

1 „ 41 (b) 

1 „ 41 (c) 

12 „ 41 if) 

3 41 (e) 

2 „ 41 (h) 

1 „ 41 (.) 

3 „ 41 (j) 

1 „ 43 (c) 

1926 . 

94 1 

1 

94 convicted.. 

26 ,, 41 (rt) 

1 „ 41 (6) 

30 „ 41 (/) 

4 „ 41 ig) 

12 41 (A) 

2 „ 41 W 

9 .. 41 0) 

1 43 (c) 

1927 . 

111 

Ill convicted.. 

22 „ 41 {a) 

12 41 (/) 

3 41 (g) 

19 41 (A) 

7 41 (*•) 

6 .. 41 (j) 

1 43 (c) 

1928 . 

• 

176 

173 convicted.. 

21 „ 41 (a) 

2 41 (c) 

36 41 (/) 

1 .. 41 (g) 

15 „ 41 (A) 

2 41 i) 

7 .. 41 U) 


Fines ranged from Rs, 15 to Rs. 400 in 1928 against Rs. 15 to Rs. 300 in 1927. 
In some cases, particularly in those relating to the infringement of rules regulating 
hours of work, fines are too low to have any deterrent effect. The fines levied form 
a very small percentage of the profit earned by working the operatives beyond the 
legal time limit. District magistrates have been asked to ensure that adequate 
penalties are imposed in these cases. 

. (n^) 


C3 
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XVIU—Intelligence. 

143. (i) Existing statistics on labour questions are extremely meagre. The only 
statistics that are available now are the following :—(1) Census report of 1921, which 
contains information on the general conditions of labour and an industrial census ; 
(2) annual reports on the administration of the Indian Factories Act on questions 
relating to factory labour ; (3) an annual statement of rural and urban wages of 
agricultural labourers and workers employed in cottage industries ; (4) annual reports 
on the administration of the Indian Mines Act, which contain information on 
questions relating to labour in mines ; (5) a bulletin on index numbers for the cost 
of living at Nagpur and JubbulxR>re, sj^ecially iwepared during the years 1926 and 
1927 ; (6) a certain amount of information regarding liealth, housing, welfare and 
vital statistics is also available from the annual rej)ort.s of the Dejiarlments of 
Public Health and Civil Ho.spitals. 

(ii) The statistics in the census report were collected by tl)e census staff by personal 
cnqtiiry as well as from returns made by the managers of industrial concerns. The 
statistics in the annual report on the Factories Act are based on returns received 
from factor}^ managers and on a certain amount of personal investigation made by 
the in.specting staff. The statement of annual rural and urban wages is prcjiared 
from information sujiplied by the revenue authorities of the districts after general 
enquiries made through Tahsildars. The statistics of the cost of living index numbers 
w'ere collected by an officer of the Provincial Service, jilaced on special duty for the 
purpose, by personal enquiries in the labour colonies of Jiibbulpore and Nagpur over 
a period of one year. The annual reports of the Departments of Public Healtli and 
Civil Hospitals are x^i't^P^Tred from the registers maintained in the public hospitals 
in the interior and in municipal offices. 

(iii) The Superintendent of Census operations remark.s in the 1921 re^iort that the 
accuracy of the industrial census w'as not ideal as the investigators often did not 
understand tlie exact character of the enquiries to be made and there was a di.stinct 
tendency on the part of the enumerating staff to give inadequate information. 
Further errors arose in tabulation as the low’ paid staff to whom it had to be entrusted 
was not, in spite of supervision, sufficiently intelligent for the task. It is believed 
that the percentage of error w'as not very great. 

The same remarks apjdy to the statistics prej>ared every year for the annual 
report on the Factories Act from the returns submitted by factoriCvS. This work is 
often left to clerks of low education who cannot be expected to notice that a return 
is obviousty incorrect. Wliile statistics regarding the number of operatives and hours 
of w^ork are generally accurate those of wages leave much to be desired. The state¬ 
ment of rural and urban wages is based on very rough and ready enquiries made at 
tahsii headquarters. The siiecial officer deputed to jirepare the Cost of Living Index 
Numbers had to contend with difficulties arising from the aversion of workers to 
supply true information about their affairs. But it is believed that the margin of 
error is not great, and the investigation disclosed sufficiently accurately the trend of 
the cost of living. 

144. The only method by which more accurate and complete statistics can be 
secured is by the work being undertaken by Government. This would involve the 
creation of a separate department in the charge of a trained statistician. Power 
would have to be taken to enforce employers to give information, but care should he 
taken that they are not comx>ellcd to give information the disclosure of which would 
be injurious to their business. It is not anticipated that trade unions will be in a 
position to assist in the compilation of statistics for a very long period. 

145. (i) The Investigation into the Cost of Living. — An officer of tlie Provincial 
Service was placed on special duty in 1927 and he conducted enejuiries at Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore. The results of his labours have now been published in the form 
of a bulletin. These figures for the two towns are now being kept up to date every 
month, A copy of the bulletin has already been submitted to the Government of 
India. 


APPENDIX IV. 

I.—Ginning Pressing Paoioxies. 

Average daily n timber of persons employed, 39,500. 

No regular housing arrangements are provided. Less than one per cent, of the 
operatives who belong to certain class of mechanics, such as engineers, fitters, etc., 
are provided with free quarters. 
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II.—Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills. 

Arrra^r daily number of persons employed 19,500. 


Name of factories. 

Description and 
number of 
rooms. 

Accommoda¬ 

tion 

available. 

Accommodation 
utiliiced and rent 
paid. 

Aj)proxi- 

mate 

number of 
operatives 
housed. 

The Km])ress IMills 

i 

108 liouses in 
Indora settle- i 
merit, 72 rooms, 
i.e., 6 chawls of 
12 rooms each. 
80 supervisors’ 
(piarters. 

72 rooms .. 

! 

Owned by work¬ 
ers. 56 rooms 

Re. 1 per month 

Free. 

294 

The Model Mills, 
Limited. 

600 rooms with 
verandah an<l 
path. 

600 families 

297 rooms. Re. 

1 per month. 

600 

Rai Bah.'idurBan- 

Do. 

50 families 

Re. 1 per month 

100 

silal Mills. 




BurhanpurTap- [ 
ti Mills, Limi--( 

Kutcha 

232 

Free 

S'! 

New . , 

31 

8 annas per month. 

y 950 

ted. [ 

Old 1)11 cca 

Total 

185 

448 

6 annas per month. 

j 

Akola (k>tton Mills 
Limited. 


330 rooms. . 

4 annas per montli. 
6 annas per month. 
8 annas per month. 

1 600 

JBerar Manufac¬ 
turing Coin- 

— 

— 

12 annas per 
month. 

558 

)>any. 





Vidarbha Mills 

-- 

224 rooms.. 

8 annas per month, i 

450 

Raja Goknldas 
Mills. 

— 

59 quarters 

12 annas per 
month. 

112 


III.—Other industries registered under the Indian Factories Act. 

Airrage number of persons datly employed 12,180. 


Name of factory. 

Description 
and number of 
rooms. 

Accommo¬ 

dation 

available. 

Accommoda¬ 
tion utilized 
and rent paid. 

x\pproxi- 

riiate 

number of 
operatives 
housed. 

(a) Gun Carriage 

Factory. 

775 quarters .. 

— 

12 annas to 
Rs. 4 per 
month. 

666 

(b) Bengal - Nagpur 
Railway Workshops 

127 quarters . . 

97 occupied 

8 annas to Rs. 

2 per month. 

97 

(0 

— 

— 

— 

■—• 

(d) Laxmi Oil Mill, 
Akola. 

Huts .are 

; built on facte 

•ry’s land. 

33 

Amrit Match Fac¬ 

— 

150 opera¬ 

Free 

1 25 

tory, Kota. 


tives. 


closed 

(e) Central Provinces 
Portland Cement 
Works. 

240 .. 


Free 

350 

United Cement 

Provide quarters 

— 

Free .. 

150 

Company. 

Burn and Company.. 

Provide houses.. 

. 

___ 

100 

Perfect Pottery 
Works, J ubbulpore. 

Brick built rooms 


Free 

500 

itatni Cejnent Com¬ 
pany. 

150 quarters 

— 

Free 

200 


4. There is practically no information except for a few shellac factories, where 
imported labour is provided with free quarters. 

(1198) C 4 
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■Indices in small numbers give the number of accidents that resulted fatally". 
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HARI KRISHNA AGRAWAL M.A.. MANAGER. THE AKOLA COTTON MILLS, 

LTD., AKOLA (BERAR). 

Introductory Remarks. 

The root cause of the present state of things in Indian industry is the apathy of 
the average shareholder. He does not take sufficient interest in what belongs to 
him. If he were to take enlightened interest in the factory, the managing ag^its 
would be compelled to take more interest, or curtail their enterprist^ by managing 
only those concerns which they own. In both cases efficiency would result. Why 
some of the mills do not flourish and others do, may to some extent be accounted 
for by the fact, that the men in authority in the former, arc manufacturers, while 
in the others, they are not. In the case of manufacturers, industry is their principal 
line of business, while in the case of others it is only a side line. If the managing 
agents happen to be industrialists, their mills get more attention and consequently 
the problems of their factories are better appreciated, defects quickly detected and 
promptly remedied, enterprises courageously undertaken, and modifications needed 
owing to the change of circumstances introduced without ruinous delays. On the 
other hand, if the industry happens to be only a side line of the managing agents 
who are engaged in larger commercial enterprise they look on their mills as a shop 
which yields them or loses them so many thousands a month. Profit and loss 
statement is the only paper which interests them. All the defects of aUsentee 
landlordism are repeated with this modification, however, that industry to some 
extent provides an automatic check by way of competition. Pride in the product 
is absent. The sense of service to the community through industry is totally un- 
thoiight of. On the other hand, these absentee agents, alone seem to have enough 
capital to keep the industry going. The experiment of running a cotton mill by other 
organizations more democratic in nature has yet to bo tried. 

For remedy, I would suggest that a small central committee consisting of 
representatives of departmental officers, managers, salesmen and agents, should visit 
every mill and discuss improvements and make confidential reports to the agents 
and management. The object is to pool the knowledge we have and to make the 
officers and agents create a public opinion of their own and live in it. This is bound 
to have a salutary effect. I consider this as a very important step in the right 
direction. 


n. staff Organiaztion. 

10. There are workmen and women workers, who are directed and controlled by 
jobbers and naikins. These in their turn work under a head jobber who is controlled 
by the heads of the departments and their assistants. The heads of the departments 
are accountable to the manager, who is responsible to the managing agents. 

The above is the organization for the technical side. Side by side with this 
organization is the control exercised by the office. Each department has got two 
clerks, who keep accounts of the movements of goods, stores, attendance and 
out turn. They are under a head clerk, who is controlled by the secretary or the 
manager as the case may be. 


Our present heads of department have practically all risen from the ranks. 

The weaving master, Mr. Jaduram Bhatt started life as a sizer on Rs. 40 p.m. 
(or thereabout). He is now drawing Rs. 500. This very month the agents ha\^e 
accepted the recommendation of the management in part and, given him a promotion 
of R^. 50, 

The spinning master, Mr. Patel started life as a fitter. He does not know much 
English, but knows his work thoroughly. The present head of the dyeing department 
started as a coolie. The engineer, Mr. Damle also began as an unpaid fitter, but 
passed his examinations subsequently after 3J years. 

The improvements suggested by us are :—(a) A larger number of graded examina¬ 
tions for millworkers to be held every 3 months. They should be in sections, or 
compartments ; (b) Publication of technical handbooks in Hindi and Marathi, In 
Gujerati, there are already some in existence ; (c) Conferences, meetings of technical 
men and on technical matters, should be organized ; (d) Vernacular technical 
journals should be also published ; («) Another point of much importance is that just 
now, clerks, officers and other skilled men may as often be discharged for their 
incompetency as for the personal whims of the discharging authority. 

A system of traasfers through a central organization may have a certain amount 
of check. The discontented worker and manager may both keep this central 
organization informed of their desire for change and this organization may arrange 
the transfers. After three continuous complaints it will be quite apparent, which 
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party is more to blame, e.g., if a certain officer or clerk, is complained against, by 
three successive mill managers, he may be sent away to shift for himself. On the 
other hand if these men already working in other mills do not suit a mill manager, 
he needs a revision of his policy towards his inferiors. 

I therefore respectfully suggest, that if the above method is adopted, skilled men 
will get what they prize most, viz., security of tenure and the management will get 
what it wants, viz., experienced hands. 

The system of transfers like others is not without some disadvantages. The em¬ 
ployee, for instance, may not prefer the new environment, but I submit it will be 
a little better than “ no employment.*' It has also its compensating advantages. 
Changes in two or three mills will make the employee a fitter person to work tlian 
otherwise. 

There are certainly, even during the present time, facilities for promotion of 
deserving workmen as is proved by numerous instances of men having risen from 
a workman to the highest position, but these are all, instances of men who have 
pushed themselves up, and acquired training as they climbed. It must be admitted 
that tact, capacity to impress others and social influences have also played their 
part rather than appreciation of sheer technical ability. I'acilities, as such, there 
are none. 

13. The relations between staff and rank and file are sometimes good and 
sometimes bad. Seventy-five per cent, of the ill-will against the staff can be cleared 
off if the aims of the latter can be made plain to the rank and file. More publicity 
would mean better relations. Indian mills are woefully under officered and the 
workmen are illiterate. Under these circum.stances very little can be done. 

The efficient working of democratic institutions rests on the intelligent individual 
interest. Such interest is kept up by means of press and platform. Illiteracy seals 
up both these interest awakening agencies. Press becomes to far, and platform too 
high. 

In this mill a sort of work council in the weaving department was attempted by 
nominating 12 jobbers and getting 12 weavers elccteid, one from each line. The 
head jobber, the weaving master and manager attended the meetings. The weavers 
were openly and definitely guaranteed against victimization for any complaint they 
brought. They were also told not to discuss personaltities, but to present their 
difficulties. Those meetings were held and it was an education not only to us, the 
officers, but to the workers themselves, for when we replied to their complaints they 
began to sec that the fault did not always lie with the cussed ness of the management 
but with slackness or absence of some of their fellow workmen. But after a time the 
interest slackened and we dropped it. 

14. The wages are paid by clerks and cashiers. A good deal of time is wasted 
by the workers surrounding the paying staff, in spite of arrangements to the contrary, 

15. That job is generally given to contractors over which the management 
discovers its inability to control. It seems therefore most unfair to hold the 
management responsible for the acts of contractors. 

Contract of only building work or some extraordinary item is given. 


‘ ‘ ' in. —Housing. 

16. (i) About 325 rooms are provided in my mill for the workers by the managing 
agents. Rent is from Annas 4 to Annas 8. These rooms can fetch Rs. 3 per month, 
if treated without concession. 

(ii) Nil. 

(iii) There are several, but the condition is very bad. 

(iv) There are some rich workers who own houses. 

17. None that I am aware of. 

18. (i) Good. 

(ii) Unsatisfactory though better than others. 

(iii) Two large kitson lamps are provided giving light in the compound but none 
in the rooms. Sanitary latrines are provided. Good well-water is provided. About 
Rs. 15.000 were spent in digging the well. Pucca drainage has been built recently. 

19. The utilization is full, if the employers were to double the accommodation 
the same would be utilized within a month. There is always a scramble for these 
rooms. 

20. Annas 4, Annas 4 and Annas 8 for katcha, partly katcha and pucca. 

21. They do sublet their rooms in their occupation to workers in other employ 
on the pretext of relationship. There is always difficulty in eviction. 
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22. I think the moral effect of chawls has been most disastrous. It is quite 
alien to Indian conditions and should not be encouraged at all unless the factory is 
situate in a place where no accommodation is available. I am quite aware of the 
conveniences which the labourers and employers get by industrial housing but in 
my opinion, the social and moral disadvantages far outweigh these. The workers 
talk shop, their ideas begin to run in a groove Good families are, so to say, forcibly 
surrounded by families of evil traditions and become intemperate and immoral. 
Conditions become such that physically weak, unaggressive, friendless families are 
totally helpless against others of the opposite ty])e. 

Instead of forcing employers to build chawls for their workers, I would lay tliis 
burden on the shoulders of municipalities. Of course the employers would be made 
to contribute heavily in proportion to the number of their workers. 

rV.—Health. 

23. The general health condition of workers is not good though it does not 
compare unfavourably with labourers of their status in ordmary employ. 

(iv) Juar mostly and some vegetable—Muhammedans and some classes take 
meat. The average worker does not spend proportionately on his diet and allows 
himself to be under nourished. 


(vi) The disruption of family life has a most disastrous effect. Bad housing not 
only means bad health and inefficiency but it means bad morality. If the worker 
camnot keep his family, the restraining effect is gone and he deteriorates. 

24. j(i) Captain Apte, M.B.B.S., (part time) is in charge of the dispensary, 
assisted by a whole time compounder. The employers freely pay for medicines and 
injections. 

(iv) The Red Cross society sends a nurse every week to look after the babies and 
she is doing good work. There is no other provision under this head by any agency. 

25. They are fully utilized by both sexes. To what extent women patients do 
not avail themselves of the medical help offered I am unable to say. 

26. (i) Sanitary latrines are provided, satisfactory both in numbers and 
construction, 

(ii) Adequate well-water is provided. 

(ii) The same. The management is building a tank to store bleaching water for 
washing purposes of the workers and hope to get the same ready in a month. 

29, (ii) Cholera and malaria are widely prevalent. Malaria is sapping the vitality 
of the whole race and I consider it to be the greatest problem in India in all spheres, 
without a single exception. 

30, Some of these benefits are difficult to introduce for want of literacy. 
Illiteracy's the stumbling block in all directions of reform. 

(iii) There is very little prejudice left about the non-acceptability of western 
medicine. It is however, indisputable that Ayurvedic and Unani systems in certain 
diseases and at certain stages and to some patients are far more effective than Allo¬ 
pathic system as the last is superior to the other two, in others. Some old religious 
minded persons excepted, it is preposterous to suppose that the bulk of the patients 
refuse to accept what they see is doing tangible and immediate good. 

Paucity of Medical men .—Government should freely train in very large numbers, 
compounders, nurses and midwives. Vaids, Hakims and Homeopaths. All these 
systems have been found to be doing good, and to be superior or inferior to each 
other in .some respects and only a blind partizan would like to retain one, and wipe 
the rest out. 

31, (i) Six weeks full wages are paid to every woman worker during the period 
preceding delivery. The expectant mother is required to put in only 8 months’ 
service previous to claiming the maternity benefit. She is not compelled to rejoin 
work if she does not choose to do so. 


V.—Welfare. 

Maternity benefit as above described. 

A baby creche is maintained at the mill expense. Free milk and sugar are pro¬ 
vided for babies. Two nurses are in charge. 

Free primary school is maintained. 

Footballs have been given for play. 


33. I am in favour of employment of such officers and workers. In fact trained 
and wholetime workers are wanted. Mill officers have very little time to spare. 

36. One school. Not fully utilized. , 
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37. Yes, it is most desirable. A scheme of provident fund should be introduced. 
The turnover is very great and hence it should be transferable from one mill to the 
other as well. 

38. Very much in favour, but see little possibility of success till literacy is more 
widespread. 


VI.—Education. 

40. A system which combines recreation with education has alone chances of 
success. The other systems scare aw^ay attendance. Scouting, cultural films, 
organized games should have precedence over schools. 

41. There are none. Trade schools are the need of the hour. The points that 
have to be kept in mind are lhat they must be conducted in vernacular and that 
they must be sectional. Courses must be short and able to meet a definite need and 
within that limit quite thorough. 

This training can only be attempted by Government. 

42. The present system of education is altogether one sided. It lays too much 
stress on knowing and very little on doing ; still an educated man thougli he has 
some disadvantages has still overwhelming advantages against the uneducated. 
But if education is combined with practical work, nothing can beat the combination. 


VIII.—Workmen’s Compensation. 

51 and 54. Compulsory insurance wdth indigenous companies should be 
introduced. But after the company is insured, the management should be free from 
botherations regarding the actual fixing of the amount of compensation. 


IX.—Hours. 

55. (i) 10 hours and 9J hours. 

(ii) The overtime is very seldom given to workmen. It is confined to less than 
5 per cent, of workmen, e.g., jobber fitters, etc. Fitters w'ork only 9J hours every day. 

(iii) About 7J hours of actual work on the average. 

56. Six days. 

57. (i) good. 

(ii) Good. The output in two of the mills whose past and present figures of out¬ 
turn I possess, actually improved after the introduction of 10 hours rule. 

58. Salutary. 

59. Yes. There is the possibility of a reduction provided training is given to 
workers. We can easily reduce the number to eight hours per day. 

The workers, I find, taking meals at almost all hours of the day. They generally 
take meals during the working hours and rest during the stoppage interval. 

(ii) Very little discretion is allowed to the factory inspector for exceptional 
cases. The law may remain the same but it should be less rigidly administered. 
If the engine is kept stopped, permission of overtime for some small section not 
exceeding 10 per cent, may freely be given. Such work is in the interest of the 
industry as well as the workers themselves. 

(iii) The mill works from 7 to 12 and from 1 to 6. 

The holidays are few and far between. However, this a world question and 
cannot be taken by one country alone on account of severe competition in the world 
market. 

For example, if I had a voice in the International Labour Organization I would 
demand a month’s leave for every worker on full pay without the option of its 
being converted into cash. Money can be no substitute for rest and change. 

A psychological factor of strikes is the monotony of working 10 hours day after 
day, month after month. No wonder that the work^ at some time is in the mood 
of change at any cost. There is a world of difference between the mood of a person 
before and after his annual vacation. What about those who don't get any ? 

82. We house the infants in a separate shed in charge of two nurses. Women 
of the reeling department where no power driven machinery is working are allowed 
to take infants with them. 

84. The regulations are all right, but some times they are wrongly administered 
by European medical officers who judge the age of the boy by his height and build. 
On questioning, I found that they had English standards which were not at all 
applicable to India much less to the labouring classes who are ill-nourished and 
consequently less in height# 
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105. I do not think any good can come out of fixing minimum wages. 

106. (i) It is very little, e.g., about Rs. 52 on a pay roll of Rs. 29,000. 

(iii) The fines are spent for the benefit of the workers. 

(iv) If the power of fines is taken away dismissals will be more frequent. 


Mr. E. S. L. BEDDY, OFEG. CHIEF ENGINEER, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMl'NT. IRRIGATION BRANCH. 

I.—Recruitment. 

The following replies refer to the recruitment of departmental labour for the 
construction of the Kharung and Maniari projects in the Hasdeo Circle. These are 
the only works for which labour has been recruited dej^artmentally on a large scale 
cfuring the last few years :— 

2. (i) Generally local labour only is engaged and employed by contractors and 
labour recruited from any distance is employed departmentally. The extent to which 
labour has been recruited departmentally in recent years for the construction of the 
Kharung and Maniari Reservoirs and canals in the Bilaspur district is as follows :— 



No. of labourers 

Year. 

recruited who arrived at 


the site of works. 

1924-25 

.2,714 

1925-26 

.3,121 

1926-27 

.7.006 

1927-28 

.8,601 


Most of the labourers are engaged for a period of about 5 months during the year 
(January-May) and return to their villages during the kharif season (Jime-December) 
but a certain proportion of the labourers, those who own no land of their own, remain 
at work throughout the year. At the Maniari dam about 1,800 labourers have re¬ 
mained during the present rains. 

(ii) Local labour is engaged annually on the maintenance and repairs of irrigation 
works, but such labour is mainly dependant for a livelihood on agriculture and under¬ 
takes work for the department merely as a subsidiary occupation. Practically no 
labour is employed permanently by the department. 

3. (i) Paragraphs 289 to 301 of the Central Provinces Public Works Department, 
Manual of Orders, Volume 1, as amended by amendment No. 237, contain the rules 
for the recruitment of labour departmentally and its employment, and explain the 
methods of recruitment. Advances are granted to labour recruited from a distance ; 
the usual amounts of advances are Rs. 5 per adult and Rs. 3 per child. The amount 
of these advances is recovered by instalments from wages earned. 


II.—Staff Organization. 

13. (i) Labourers are usually more ready to accept employment departmentally 
than from a contractor, since as a rule they believe that they will obtain fairer treat¬ 
ment from the staff of the department than from a contractor. The fact that the 
labourers have returned to work in increasing numbers from year to year indicates 
that they have been fairly treated by the staff of the department and are satisfied. 

14. (i) Attendance registers are kept and measurements of piecework are made 
by the subordinates of the department, and their work is supervised by officers of 
the department. 

(ii) The labourers are paid by selected subordinates of the department under the 
direct supervision of the Sub-Divisional Officer who is a gazetted officer. 

16. (ii) On arrival at the site of work, labourers recruited from a distance are 
given two days' pay to enable them to construct huts from materials which they are 
allowed to obtain free of charge from the forest near the work. Where, however, 
materials for the construction of huts have already been collected at the site of 
the labour camps only one day's pay is given as hutting allowance. 

24. (ii) A dispensary is opened by Government at large labour camps*—usually 
at the head works of a canal. The sub-assistant surgeon in charge visits other labour 
camps and medical attendance and medicines are provided free of charge to all 
labourers. 
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34. (iii) Where local supplies of rice or fuel are insufTicient, or when it appears 
that prices are likely to be inflated to an unreasonable extent, the department opens 
depots for the sale of these commodities at approximately cost price, and this has a 
controlling effect on the local market rates. 

XII.--Wages. 

96. Labour is, as far as possible, paid on the piece-work system, and the average 
wages earned are roughly 6 annas per man, and 4 annas per woman as compared with 
the normal rates of 4 to 5 annas for men and 3 to annas for women. 


MAJOR C. M. GANAPATHY. OFFG. PTRKCTOR OF PUBLIC: HEALTH. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Nutc on sanitation and housing, waljarc and health conditions of labour in the mills, 
factories and mines of Central Provinces and Berar. 


Sanitary conditions—Textile mills .—In these the .sanitary conditions are better 
than those obtaining in the houses of the w'orkers. Sanitary latrines and urinals 
are provided in all the mills. Ventilation is generally satisfactory and lighting good. 
Supply of drinking w'ater is maintained, which, though not filtered, care is taken that 
it is not polluted. Temperature inside the mills is kept as far as possible uniform, 
and is not liable to sudden atmospheric fluctuations. 

Factories .—The same, however, cannot be said of the factories. The perennial 
factories approximate the condition of tlie textile mills, but the seasonal ones arc 
generally dirty. Ventilation, too, is not adequate to cope with the dust generated 
during the manufacturing processes as there is no satisfactory arrangement for its 
removal. Lighting is satisfactory. In many concerns the alleys and corners wdiich 
were dark are now lighted by the introduction of electricity. 

There are a number of factories which do not come under the definition of "factory ’ ’ 
according to the Indian Factories Act. The .sanitary condition in these factories is 
still worse and little attention is paid to it. Bidi and shellac factories can be taken 
as conspicuous examples of this class. In bidi factories there is considerable over¬ 
crowding, and no regard is paid to light and ventilation arrangements. The shellac 
factories on the other hand emit very offensive odour, due to lack of adequate washing 
and drainage. The waste water is allowed to stagnate at the back and sides of the 
buildings, giving out a most offensive odour. In Bhattagarh there are several 
fireplaces for melting shellac, and this room gets considerably overheated, which 
cannot but have a harmful effect on the labourers working there. The application 
of the Factory Act would no doubt improve these establishments. 

Manganese mines and (niarrics .—These are usually open air undertakings, and 
hence the sanitary arrangements are generally goo<i. If underground, ventilating 
shafts are sunk at every 100 feet or so. 

Coal mines .—Here also there is both surface and underground work. The surface 
work being carried out > in the open air, the que.stion of light and ventilation is not 
important. For the underground work, provision for fresh air is made by ventilation 
shafts. Artificial lighting has to be re.sorted to. 

Housing conditions .—In most of the textile mills, housing is provided for a certain 
number of mill hands witli their families. Each labourer is allowed one room with 
a small verandali or an open space just in front. The size of the room is from 
8 feet by 6 feet to 10 feet by 8 feet, with a door and a small window. There is no 
arrangement for cross ventilation. Though the window is provided, it is usually 
kept closed and little advantage is taken of it a.s it is not placed over a man's height. 
It will certainly be an advantage if ventilators are provided near the celing with an 
eye to cross ventilation. The room is used for all purposes, cooking, bedroom, store 
room and even a delivery room. All the belongings are stacked inside. The room 
is sometimes shared by two brothers or some other relatives or friends of the mill-hand, 
and no privacy is usually observed. Common latrines are provided for each chawl. 
In a town having waterworks, a common water stand is provided, but where them 
is no such arrangement, water is obtained from a well constructed by the mill 
authorities. 

Those who do not occupy the rooms provided by the mills build their own huts 
in the bastis or files by paying some ground rent or sharing some rented room with 
others. Such files are numerous in big industrial towns. In these files the labourers. 
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reside in groups of anywhere from fity to live hundred houses. The huts constructed 
by the labourers usually have no provision for light and ventilation. The sanitation 
is looked after by the ruunicipalit}^ of that town. Generally there is no private latrine. 
Either the open fields arc made use of or municipal public latrines are patronized. 
One or more public hydrants or standpipes are provided by the municipal aiitlicrilies 
4naintaining waterworks, otherwise drinking water is obtained from a public well 
close by. 

Housing problem has been systematically tackled by the Empress Mills, and a 
model village is being developed for their employees near the Indora basli. 


Factoyies. —Some of the perennial factories provide housing for a certain section 
of thejr labour force, but in the seasonal factories no such arrangement is made except 
for a few mechanics. The labourers reside in the files, the condition of which is tlie 
same as that describe.d under the textile mills. 

Mtyics .— In quarries and small mines the number of labourers employed is small, 
and they reside in the surrounding villages. They come to work in the mornings 
and return to their houses in the evenings. 

In larger mines, where the labourers coming from distant villages are employed, 
the raining authorities liave constructed permanent burnt brick houses for their 
labourers. Each family has a well ventilated quarter with a ^a;randah. Most of 
these quarters are in blocks of not more than four quarters per block. 

Welfare work. —In Nagpur, welfare worlc for the benefit of labourers emjiloyed 
in the Empress mills is done (a) inside the milll compound by the Empress mill 
authorities and (6) outside in the bastis by the Y.M.C.A. 


At other places in the province no welfare work is undertaken in the bastis or 
fdes. Schools are, however, maintained for the benefit of half-timers either by the 
mill authorities themselves or by the municipal committees with the aid of the mill 
authorilies. 

Creches .—Seven textile mills in the province provide creches and about 230 
babies are reported to ha\e been cared for daily. These creches are under the 
sup>er\dsion of a lady doctor and nurses, as in the case of Empu'css mills or ayas or 
old women in other mills. As the law does not make the pro\ ision of creches com¬ 
pulsory, the example has not been copied in all the mills. 

The factories as a rule do not employ a largo amount of female labour, and hence 
the question of providing creches has not made much progress. 

In two or three big mines, arrangement has been made to look after the toddlers 
while the mothers are working. 

Maternity benefits .—Four textile mills and one factory (pottery woiks) grant 
maternity benefits. The amount granted differs at different places, varying from 
three to eight weeks’ wages at the time of confinement. During the year 1928, 
292 women received these benefits against 286 in 1927. 

Infant welfare centres —No infant welfare centres are maintained by the mills or 
factories. A certain amount of work in this direction is done in the creches described 
above. The infant welfare centres (run under the joint auspices of the Child Welfare 
Committee of the Red Cross Society and the local bodies) in Nagpur and other towns 
are located in or near the basti where a large number of labourers reside. 

An infant welfare centre has recently been opened at one of the manganese mines 
and it is likely that one more will be ojiened shortly in one of the coal mines. 

Medical facilities .—Thirteen perennial factories maintained dispensaries with 
qualified medical officers in charge, while others kept first aid aj)pliances and a few 
medicines for emergencies. At certain places grants arc given to local dispensaries 
with whom they make arrangements for the treatment of the employees. Seasonal 
factories do not see any necessity for having a dispensary of their own. The total 
number of patients treated in 13 perennial factories maintaining dispensaries was 
186,634 during the year 1928. 

Some important* mines have maintained dispensaries, with one or two rooms 
attached for indoor patients, in charge of a qualified medical officer. 

At some of the,smaller mines, a stock of simple remedies is kept, and this is 
distributed tfee of charge. 

Industrial diseases .—There is no record of any industrial diseases in this province, 
but there can be very little doubt that diseases such avS dust asthma, bronchitis and 
tuberculosis must be prevalent in the cotton industrial centres. Figures supplied 
by the Empress mills show that about 5 per cent, of the cases treated in their dis¬ 
pensaries were for the diseases of the respiratory system. 

Predominant diseases affecting the labour .—No statistics for these are available. 

* The labouring class is usually dirty, and again has to work under unfavourable 
circumstances which lead to scabies, ringworm and such other skin diseases. This 
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can be seen from the cases treated at the Empress mill dispensaries, where 21.74 
per cent, of the total treated in 1928 were for the diseases of the skin. It is reported 
that pneumonia is more prevalent among the underground workers during the cold 
season, as it is just possible that on coming out of the mine, which is generally warm, 
contact with the cold surface air causes chill leading to this disease. 

Hookworm and other worms ,—'In 1921 the Local Government appointed a .special 
officer to carry out investigations regarding the prevalence of hookworm infection 
among the labourers employed in the mills and mines of this province. This officer 
examined 6.740 labourers, which represented the average daily attendance in the 
Iimpress mills, and found that 714 or 10*59 per cent, were infected with hookwonns, 
and 1,417 or 21*02 per cent, with roundworms. In 1922. 58 labourers in Barwelli 
manganese mines (BalaglnU district) were examined, with the lesult that Id or 22*41 
per cent, of them were found infected with hookworms. Preliminary investigations 
carried in Ballarpur coal mines showed that 75 per cent, of the labourers were infected 
with this worm. 

Children employed in the mills and factories .—-In the textile mills children arc em¬ 
ployed as half-timers, but the stringency of factory law is gradually reducing the 
number. Otlier factories employ them sparingly. The total number of children 
employed per day in mills and factories was 1,439 in 1928, against 2,183 in 1921. The 
number of children attending primary school attached to factories was 651 during 
the year 1928. 


THE BIDEE FACTORY LABOURERS OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 

BERAR. 

On behalf of the Bidee factory labourers of the Central Provinces and Berar we 
beg to submit the following for the kind and favourable consideration of the chairman 
and the members of the Commission. 

Bidi Factories and the Labourers. —In the Central Provinces and Berar there 
is a great manufacturing business of bidees, and thousands of labourers of both sexes, 
even children, earn their livelihood by attending these factories, which are located 
in the towns as well as in the villages. Almost all the bidi labourers, with a few 
exceptions, belong to the so-called depressed classes. 

The Daily Routine of a Labourer. —The specified material such as leaves, tobacco 
and thread, are given to them at every factory, and in some factories they have to 
buy thread. Each labourer brings to his home the leaves and soaks them in water. 
After being soaked, the person cuts each leaf symmetrically by means of scissors. 
The cutting of the leaves is carried on generally till midnight, and the balance is cut 
by getting up very early in the morning, as each labourer has to attend the factory 
before noon. In the factory he makes bidees for the whole day, packs them in bundles 
of 25 each. These packed bundles are handed over to the manager of the factory. 
Owing to incessant laborious work and to the anxiety of next day's call the 
labourer never sleeps in peace. 

The Rate of Wages. —The rate of wages per thousand bidees varies from 4 annas to 
11 annas according to the “ finish." These rates are not stationary for all seasons. 
During the winter and summer the rate remains more or less normal, but in the 
rainy season it is lowered. 

The Average Wages per Head per Day. —^The average rate of bidee-making per day 
per labourer is less than a thousand. The labourer in some way or other maintains 
his soul and body together with the greatest difficulty by the scanty daily wages, 
and each labourer is a debtor owing to insufficiency of wages. 

CtUs in the Wages. —Before paying wages to a labourer, a certain amount of money 
is deducted from his scanty wages to recover the loss in the less number of bidees 
made out of the specified tobacco and leaves. Occasionally the labourer is not paid 
for the whole or part of the bidees for the reason that they have not been prepared 
to satisfy the sorter's wish. 

Sorting and Dharmadaya, i.e., Charity Fund. —There is a special rule in some 
factories that while sorting, one or two bundles of bidees are obtained for every 
thousand bidees or its fraction (this is unreasonable). In the same way 3 or 6 pies 
for every rupee wages or its fraction are recovered or deducted ^ a charity fund 
before payment of wages is made. This obtained fund " the sorting as well as the 
charity fund " are never utilized for the betterment of the labourers, but this money 
is spent according to the will of the manufacturers. Only in rare cases the 
money is utilized in sarais, temples or in such other purposes, and the majority of the 
labourers being of depressed classes derive no benefits from money spent as the 
untouchability is in eaSstence. 
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The Condition of the Female Labourers. —In most of the factories the females have 
no separate accommodation, and males and females sit side by side. Generally the 
females are belated up to 7 or 8 in the night for receiving their ready made bidees and 
issuing them leaves. The chastity of the female employee working in the factories 
is always in danger. Only a few female labourers are allowed occasionally to make 
bidees at their homes on reduced rates. 

Behaviour bettveen the Labourers and their Superiors. — Maltreatment is always 
exercised upon the poor labourers even for trifling matters, and uneducated labourers 
or female labourers never get his or her weekly wages fairly. 

Owners Discretion towards the Labourers. —The Juvenile Factory Act not being 
applied to the bidi factories, children of the age of five even work in the bidi factories. 
Owing to this encumbrance the bidee labourers are backward in education. The 
owners of the factories never pay attention to their improvement of health or living 
and never give facilities for education. 

Labourers Encumbrances. —The bidee labourers being absorbed in making bidees 
only, become unfit for other labour or work, hence when most of the factories 
close in the rainy season these labourers experience many hardships. When the 
labourers are ill or when the female labourers are confined they do not get any wages 
for the period. Once in a week, when the factory is closed for a full day or half 
a day on account of bazaar day, the labourers do not get any wages. The labourers 
take food in the morning and do not go home during the whole day for fear that 
they will have less ready-made bidees to give. The labourers carry out their work 
at home and in the factories by sitting on the floor. 

Demands of the Labourers. —(1) The Factory Act should be applied to the bidee 
factories. 

(2) The rate of bidee-making should be legalized so as to be uniform for all 
seasons, and this rate should be according to profits, but in any case not less than 
9 annas per thousand. 

(3) The sorting of one or two bundles of bidees and charity deductions (fund) 
should be stopped. 

(4) The female labourers should not be allowed to stay in the factories after 5.30 
in the evening, and the factories should be closed at a fixed time every day. 

(5) The female labourers should have separate accommodation from males. 

(6) Every precaution and judicious arrangement should be carried on to maintain 
the chastity of every woman labourer, otherwise female labourers should be allowed 
to make bidees at their homes at the same rates. 

(7) Provision should be made so that every female lalx^urer should get one 
month's wages during confinement. 

(8) Female managers should be engaged specifically for female labourers to 
transact with them. 

(9) Qualified nurses should be at service for obtaining facilities for the infant 
welfare. 

(10) Schools should be established for imparting compulsory education to the 
labourers for at least one hour in the day. Ayurvedic dispensaries should be opened 
and a useful kind of library should be maintained for them. 


Sir SORABJI B. MEHTA, C.I.E., MANAGER, EMPRESS MILLS, NAGPUR. 

The Empre.ss Mills, Nagpur, comprising a group of five mills, began working 
on the 1st January, 1877, and I have been connected Avith the mills for the 
last 39 years. Our mills are cotton spinning and weaving mills, and we have our 
own up-to-date dye and bleach works. We have also five ginning and pressing 
factories in centres where cotton purchases are made for us on a large scale. We have 
on our rolls 8,800 workpeople, consisting of 6,887 men, 1,810 women and 103 half- 
tirher boys. The average daily attendance of our workpeople is 7,500. And we 
produce annually for sale 98,56,000 lbs. of yam and 75.31,000 lbs. of cloth. 


1.—Beeruitment. 

E We have on our mills* rolls at present about 8,800 workers, including about 
1,800 women workers. Our labour population is mostly indigenous with a sprinkling 
of people from the Chhatisgarh division of the Central Provinces, and from the United 
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Provinces and Northern India. The Chattisgarhis, who came to Nagpur in some 
season of famine, having found permanent employment at our mills, have made 
Nagpur their home. United ITovinces and Northern India have been supplying 
us with our watchmen and our boiler coolies and serangs. ^T‘ry few' of these workers 
have brought out their families with them, and they always love to go on leave to their 
distant homes. I am not aw^are of any ])articular streams of migration of labour 
from other provinces to Nagpur, and for the last many years our Uibour force has 
remained very much alike, in so far as the races and castes eiiiph^yed an; concerned, 
the majority consisting of Mahars (depressed class ])eople). A statement (enclosure 
“ A ”) showing the principal castes, etc., of our workpeople is sent herewith. 

2. As our workpeople are mostly inhabitants of Nagpur, or hav'e come from the 
neighbouring villages, the proportion of those going out to their villages on leave is 
about 10 per cent. 

As to the enquiry about the extent of permanent labour force, 1 may say that the 
W'hole of our labour force is permanent. 

3. As a rule, w^e have always had ample local labour. How'ever. many years 
back we diti send out recruiters to import labour, but such imports were only v50() to 
600. I am, therefore, not in a position to express any opinion on labour recruitment 
and its methods, as also on the desirability of establishing public employment 
agencies. 

4. As most of our employees have their families in Nagpur, there is little dis¬ 
turbance of famil}' life among our employees ; and as such 1 have no practical 
experience of the effects of disturbance of family life. 

7. There is a good deal of unemployment in Nagj)ur, both among skilled and un¬ 
skilled Avorkers, for our present experience is that we have never had to go seeking 
men to fill up vacancies, and every fortnight many apply to us in vain for admission. 

8. (i) A statement (enclosure “ B ") showing turnover, since the year 1908, of 
labour at our mills w'hich have had an existence of over half a century, is sent 
herewith. Another statement (Enclomre “C'), also sent herewith, gives statistics 
of periods of service put in by our operatives. It will be found from the latter 
statement tliat the average period of continuous SfTvice 2)ut in by a w'orker at our 
mills is 7-89 years. 

(ii) I^ractically no casual labour is employed by us in any of our principal 
departments, viz., spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching and power plants. In our 
building department, how'ever, labour is mostly casual. For every small job a 
petty contractor is asked to bring his men to finish it, advances are given to him to 
make payments to his workers and a final account is made up when the job is 
finished. I may mention in passing that we have to maintain a building department, 
having a small permanent staff of civil engineers, overseer.s, draughtsmen, masons, 
carpenters and coolies to attend to the repairs and maintenance of the buildings 
appertaining to our live mills, of our officers’ quarters and chawds for clerks and watch¬ 
men. The superior building staff also supervises the new construction w^ork. 

(iii) {a) and (6) For the extent of absenteeism at our mills, please see statement 
(enclosure " S ”) appended to my remarks under sub-heads 57 and 58. The com¬ 
monest cause of absence is illness of the workers themselves or of their dear ones at 
home. As, however, we have on our rolls 8,800 workpeople against an average 
daily attendance of 7,500 which make the full complement of hands needed to run 
all our mills, absence due to illness docs not markedly affect our mills* work as does 
absence brought about by the marriage and pilgrimage seasons, the former coming 
off in the months of May and June and the latter in F'ebruary. In most cases leave 
is obtained beforehand by the workers for such absence. Another cause of absence, 
but in this instance of an occasional nature, is the spread in the town of an epidemic. 

(c) The average of the percentages of absenteeism for several years among our 
workers as worked out in my statement (enclosure “ S ") appended to my remarks 
under sub-head 57 comes to a little over 16 per cent. The time thus lost by our 
workers comes to about 58 days a year, and the wages lost in consequence amount 
to about Rs. 4,05,900. 


n.—staff Organization. 

10. The Central India Spinning, Weaving Sc Manufacturing Co., Ltd., which 
own tlie Empress Mills, are a Joint Stock Company, having their registered office at 
Bombay. Under the Articles of Association of the Company, it is the Board of 
Directors that is the ultimate authority to decide important "questions relating to 
the mills ; but the board has delegated certain powers to a firm of managing agents, 
viz., Messrs. Tata, Sons, Ltd., to supervise generally the working of the mills and to 
make appointments to responsible posts. The appointment of mill manager is mad© 
by the managing agents, who have invested him with authority to make appointments 
of assistant managers, heads of departments, assistants and other members Of the 
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supervising staff. Generally it is the managing agents that make purchases and 
sales, and arrange for the financing of the business of the company and for effecting 
the insurance of its property, but due to the mills being situated more than 500 miles 
away from the head office of the company, and to the implicit faith the managing 
agents have in their mill manager, they have given him a free hand in the management 
generally of the mills, and it is he who makes purchases, sales, etc. 

11. For filling up managerial and supervising positions, the Kmpress Mills have 
a system of taking up and training apprentices. Fwo types of 3 'ouths are selected 
for the purpose, viz., tho.se that have had a good school education, and those that 
have secured diplomas of technical institutions or university degrees. Unlike most 
mills where apprentices have to pay premium for being trained or have to work as 
unpaid employees, our apprentices enjoy an incremental scale of ])ay during the full 
five year period of apprenticeship, there being a higher scale for diploma holders 
and graduates. The kind of training given to both cla.sses of apprentices is alike 
in all the departments of our mills, and though due to their superior educational 
equipment graduates usually pick up work much quicker and are put into re.sponsible 
positions earlier, there hava^ been instances of ambitions young men of ordinary 
education who, by dint of sclMielp and hard unremitting toil, have outstripped their 
brothers with superior initial qualihcatioiLs. 

Up to the 15th April, 1928, we trained 265 apprentices, including 33 graduates. 
Out of this number, two graduates and six ordinary apprentices died in our service, 
anti 16 graduates and 79 ordinary ajiprentices are still with us, of whom 62 including 
15 graduates occupy responsible j>ositions at our mills. Of the 162 apprentices 
who left ns, 74 joined other concerns on high posts detailed as follows Mill 

managers.; 18 engineers ; 17 carding and spinning masters ; nine w^eaving masters ; 
five dyeing and bleaching masters ; lour assistant carding masters ; six assistant 
weaving masters ; one assistant principal, (h.)vernment Weaving Institute, Seram- 
pore ; one textile expert to the Government ol Madras. 

12. Such of our workpeople as show intelligence and capacity to supervise, are 
trained up to occupy positions of ninkadams, jobbers aiul foremen. In fact, onr 
present subordinate supervising staff consists of our own men who have risen to 
these positions, and so far we have had no occasion to import men from outside 
for these posts. Also such youths as have originally joined the spinning department 
and wish subsequently to join the weaving department, where the wages are 
comparatively higher, are allowed to do so. 

13. (i) At our mills relations have always been very cordial. 

(ii) As mentioned in my remarks under subhead 12, at our mills jobbers are 
appointed from among our own intelligent men. Our jobbers can dismiss workers 
under them, but such dismissals never take place without the knowledge and sanction 
of the departmental head concerned. In other mills, however, jobbers arc outsiders 
whose particular merit is the number of workpeople they can bring with them. 
In such mills the workpeople are said to be entirely at the mercy of the jobbers, and 
a number of malpractices generally prevail there. 


14. (i) and (ii) At our mills, timekeeping and attendance registers are maintained 
by a special staff of timekeepers as per procedure explained below. 

Every morning as soon as the mills start work, the foremen in charge of the 
different departments collect attendance tickets from the workers in their respective 
departments, who have attended the mills, and send the tickets to the timekeeping 
department. The staff of this department mark “ presence " on these tickets and 
in attendance registers, keep the tickets with them up to 3 p.m., and then deliver 
them back to the workers of the different departments. If in course of the day an 
operative takes leave, an intimation in that regard is sent by the foreman of the 
department concerned to the timekeeper who makes necessary alterations in the 
ticket and attendance register as per details given as follows :—If leave is taken 
before 10 a.m., one quarter day’s presence is marked ; after 10 a.m. but before 2 p.m., 
one half day’s presence is marked ; after 2 p.m. but before 5 p.m., three quarter day’s 
presence is marked. 

Against the names of those workers who are not on duty, ” absence ” or “ leave,” 
as the case may be, is marked in attendance registers. But so far as entries in the 
tickets are concerned, if leave is taken by a worker, it is marked in his ticket the 
same day. In cases, however, of absence due to illness or other domestic reasons or 
of absence without any reasonable cause, ” leave ” or ” absence,” as the case may 
be, is marked in the ticket of the worker concerned on the day he returns to work. 

At the close of the month the entries in the tickets and attendance registers 
fwhich are also called pay registers) are compared by the timekeeping staff, rates 
of wages are entered in the same registers and are checked, and wages are calculated 
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by them in respect of such of the workers as are paid at fixed rates. AH the registers 
for fixed wage earners are next passed on to the general office where a special staff, 
maintained for the purpose, check only the evaluations. 

As regards piece-work, registers for this class of work are maintained under the 
direct control of the heads concerned in the departments mentioned in the statement 
(enclosure Z ") referred to in my remarks under subhead 115 (vi), by the clerks 
working in these departments. The following procedure explains how these registers 
are written up. 

On each machine, on which a piece-worker is employed, a memo is kept in which 
the machine number, and in some cases the name and the ticket number of the 
tenter are written. In the same memo the amount of work done on the machine, 
or by the tenter^ is entered from day to day by a clerk on his usual daily round, or 
next day when weighing the output. In the event of the tenter being absent, 
another one has to work in his place on the same machine,in which case the name of this 
substitute is entered in the memo, or in a special book kept for the purpose, against 
the date on which he w’orks on the machine in question. Entries as per these memos, 
or books, are subsequently posted in the registers, wherein a separate account is 
kept of tire work done by each operative or of daily earnings in the case of weavers. 
At the close of the month, total is taken of the daily work or daily earnings, and all 
entries therein arc checked by another experienced clerk of the department concerned. 
The registers so completed are then passed on to the timekeeping staff who enter 
in the pay registers the amount earned in all cases of piece-workers, but where 
evaluation has to be made by them, the amount of work done and the rate of pay 
are also entered by them in their register. Figures of wages of piece-workers also 
are checked in the general office. 

When the pay registers are ready, duly checked, the amount earned by each 
worker as shown in the pay register is entered in his attendance ticket for the month 
to which the payment relates, and the tickets, so completed and signed by the head 
timekeeper, are delivered to the workers on the day on which the payment is to be 
made. 

As regards method of payment, I may say that our cashier goes to the different 
departments with a pay clerk. About 30 to 40 w'orkers of the department concerned 
are arranged in a queue; and each one presents his pay ticket in turn to the pay clerk. 
In a book known as " pay book " the month for which payment is made and the name 
of the department are noted beforehand by the pay clerk, and when the ticket is 
presented to him, he further notes down the ticket number of each worker and the 
amount of wages earned by the latter, and passes on the ticket to the cashier. With 
a view to exercise an additional check in regard to payments made, the cashier is 
given the assistance of a jobber or mukadam belonging to the department concerned. 
The amount of pay is, in all cases, given by the cashier, in the first instance, to this 
jobber or mukadam who, in turn, after counting the money, hands it over to the 
worker telling him at the same time the amount paid to him. 

15. We get the undermentioned works of our mills done by daily labourers 
engaged by petty contractors :—Loading and unloading of goods at railway station 
and at mills; clearing of goods from railway station ; stacking of bales of cotton, 
yam, and cloth in our godowns, and construction of new buildings. 

We give advances to the contractors from time to time to enable them to pay 
their men's wages and the work is supervised by our building and general department 
staff. 


m.—Housiiig. 

16. We started our mills in the year 1877, with 1,500 workers ; and as all these 
workers were local men and owned houses, the question of providing housing facilities 
for them did not arise at that time. Nor did we feel any necessity in this regard 
for about three decades more. Frequent outbreaks of plague in Nagpur, however, 
affected our labour and compelled us to import some 500-600 workers. To accommo¬ 
date those outsiders, we built in the year 1909, six chawls, each consisting of 12 rooms 
at Panchpaoli, a locality about two miles away from the mills, and offered the rooms 
at a nommal rent of Re. 1 per month. Each room is 10 ft. 8 in, by 10 ft. 8 in., and 
has a front verandah 6ft. 6 in. wide as also a back verandah 5 ft. wide* which latter 
has been enclosed to serve as kitchen and store room. All the imported labourers, 
for whom these chawls were built, as mentioned above, having left us gradually, 
the chawls remained unoccupied for some considerable time, more especially as most 
of our workers, who belonged to Nagpm, did not take to the chawls, and we had 
consequently to let on the same easy terms 12 of the rooms to the Pepreis«ed Class 
Wssion Society. But the ideas of our workers have since been changed and these 
rooms are now much sought after. 
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With a view to ensure contented labour, we have been considering, since the year 
1918, a scheme for a model village, which will combine in it the best features of village 
life with up-to-date modern sanitary and other conveniences, where each man could 
own or rent a cottage for himself. Negotiations were opened with Government in 
1919 for a suitable site. For five years a good deal of correspondence was carried 
on with the Government officials who were pleased 1o take interest in the scheme. 
Different sites for locating the village were examined and the terms and conditions on 
which Government would let us have such plots were considered in consultation with 
persons having great experience in such work and with the Y.M.C.A., who have been 
carrying on welfare work in the localities inhabited by the mill employees. In 1923, 
the idea took practical shape. A plot of land measuring aV^out 200 acres at a distance 
of about two miles from the mills, in a locality known as Indora, where a considerable 
number of workpeople live, was selected for the purpose, and a lease of 27 years was 
entered into with Government on favourable terms in 1925. The whole scheme will 
require several years for completion, and when completed will cost about Rs. 25,00,000. 
Most of the houses so far built have been occupied by our workpeople, and more 
houses will be built when our workpeople have been attracted to the village in 
sufficient numbers. 

The following are some noteworthy features of the model village :— 

(i) Each house'will stand in its own ground. 

(ii) The ordinary plots measure 36 ft. by 53 ft. and nobody will be allowed to 
build on more than one-third of the space. 

(iii) Most houses of workj)cople have no latrines or water taps of their own and 
the occupants make use of public latrines and public w£iter stands. But in our 
model village each house, whether built by the mills or by the worker, whether a 
kutcha or a pucca house, will have a latrine and a water tap provided at the mills' 
expense. These are estimated to cost the mills Rs. 170 per house. 

An activated sludge plant for the disposal of the sewage of 400-500 houses is 
being constructed and will be in working order by the end of this year. More such 
plants will be put up when further sets of houses are built. 

The village has its own water-main brought in at the mills' expense. 

(iv) The village will be provided with good roads and lighting. 

(v) The village will consist of both pucca and kutcha houses. Only pucca houses 
will be built by the Company, but the workpeople are at liberty to construct their 
own houses in accordance with approved designs. 

At present only one section of the proposed layout is being developed, and there 
are 108 houses, of which 42 have been constructed by the company and the rest by 
the people themselves. 

The pucca houses built by the mills have cost Rs. 960, but they are being sold to 
the workpeople for Rs. 840 only. The houses built by the people themselves range 
in price from Rs. 300 for an ordinary kutcha dwelling, to Rs. 1,600 for a fairly large 
pucca house. 

The workpeople have been advanced money by the mills to put up their houses. 
This money is to be paid back in monthly instalments spreading over 5 to 7 years. 
The rate of interest charged on the loans is 3 per cent, for those paying instalments 
regularly month by month, 4i per cent, for those that have missed only one monthly 
payment in a year, and 6 per cent, for those that have been more irregular in paying 
back. Some of the pucca houses built by the Company have been sold to the work¬ 
people on condition that the whole value of the house should be paid by the purchaser 
m a period of 5 years in monthly instalments. No interest is charged on the out¬ 
standing balance in this case. 

(vi) When the scheme is fully developed, it will accommodate 1,500 houses. 

(vii) The number of people living in the settlement at present is 75 families with 
an average of about five members to a family. 

(viii) The residents are encouraged to grow gardens in the open space in their 
compound. Every facility is given for this. 

(ix) Hundreds of trees have been planted in and round about the basti 
which, in course of time, will make the place both shady and beautiful. The 
Department of Agriculture of our provinces have very kindly assisted us in 
this matter. 

(x) The village will also eventually have playgrounds, market places and public 
gardens, and iti a central situation a hospital, an institute and residential quarters 
for the welfare work secretaries. A building has already been constructed to be 
used for holding a primary school there. 

(xi) The terms of occupancy and rules and regulations have been embodied in 
the t^ase Deed with the Government and in the Sub-lease with the people. 
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The mociel town is thus an attempt to solve the housing problem of our work¬ 
people. The idea has been to provide detached cottages in a sanitary, clean and well 
ventilated environment and tho.se that are acquainted with the housing conditions 
in Nagpur for the poor classes will readily appreciate the necessity of a scheme like 
this, wliich in the coming years ought to relieve a great deal of congestion in some 
parts of the city and provide a satisfactory^ place of residence for the labour classes. 

For members of the staff and their families, well-built modern quarters equipped 
with electric lights and fans have been provided in the vicinity of the mills, and over 
60 families are so accommodated. 

There are no houses in Nagpur built especially for the labour classes either by 
Government or by any public agency. 

17. The facilities we have given our worlcpeople for getting on sub-leases land 
in our model settlement for building houses of their own are embodied in my remarks 
under sub-head 16. 

In this connection I would refer to two circular letters which the Government of 
India addressed some years back to local goveiTimcnts on the subject of compulsory 
acquisition of land for industrial purposes. They are letter No. 593-34-3 of 21st J unc, 
1920, re recommendations of the Industrial Commission in the matter of compulsory 
acquisition of land for industrial purposes, and letter No. 628 of 12th August, 1920, 
regarding the proper housing of industrial classes. The Central Provinces goveni- 
ment having invited my views on the said two circular letters, I had given my views 
per my letters No. 667 of 11th August, 1920 and No. 1587 of 7lh October, 1920, to 
them, strongly supporting the necessity of an amendment of the Land Acquisition 
Act. In my second letter 1 had said, “ I am afraid the epestion of the housing of 
industrial labour would be perennially discussed and as often be put aside for future 
and further consideration, unless Government provided the necessary motive power 
to bring the question out of the realm of discussion into that of practical work by 
enacting the necessary legislation. I think the Government should announce how 
much of the financial burden incidental to any housing .scheme would be borne by 
them, how much they expect the large employer of labour to share, and what pro¬ 
portion they think local bodies should share.” I regret to say Government has taken 
no definite action in the matter yet, and how'ever much employers of labour might 
be anxious to do their bit to .solve the problem of the housing of industrial labour, 
they can do very little for want of the necessary legislation. To illustrate my point 
I would mention that prior to our model settlement for our employees having been 
fixed up where it now is, w^; had looked out in other directions for land for the 
purpose, and every owner of land demanded of us a very fancy price. And our 
acquisition of the present site of our model settlement is due to a fortuitous circum¬ 
stance. The said site had been acquired by the Government for locating the Nagpur 
University there, but subsequently the idea of locating the university there was 
abandoned and the Government let us have the land on lease for a very moderate 
price as it lay on their hands. 


20. Workpeople are charged Re. 1 to Rs, 3 per month for rent, while clerks and 
the subordinate staff pay from Rs, 6 to Rs. 12 per month for the quarters they occupy. 
Officers are given rent-free quarters. 

21. We do not allow any sub-letting of quarters provided by us to our employees ; 
nor do we allow any but our own employees to occupy our quarters. 


IV.—Health. 

23. From figures of deaths among our worl^eople I can say that the average 
mortality per year among our labour population comes to seven per thousand. 
I regret, I am not in a position to give figures of birth rate and infant mortality among 
the whole of our labour population, as such statistics are not recorded at the mills. 
In connection, however, with the Maternity Benefit Scheme for our women employees 
we have been regularly keeping for some years past, record of births of infants and 
deaths among them occurring within two months after birth ; and I append to this 
a statement (Enclosure ” J '*) giving these particulars for the last five years. 

As for working conditions at our mills, we have always becsn ahead of the times, 
in that we introduced measures for the safety and well-being of our employees long 
in advance of regulations made by the Government in this regard through the channel 
of the different Indian Factories Acts. Our workpeople have plenmul supply of 
pure drinking water passed through costly Berkfield filters. Septic tank$ and flushtype 
latrines ensure sanitation of the factory premises. We have also adopted a number of 
devices to provide for our workers, both at our mills and our ginning factories, a 
comfortable atmosphere to work in. A brief description given below of these devices 
will not be out of place. 
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In every spinning and weaving shed the air is renewed about 10 times per hour 
by means of a number of fans ; and ventilating Venetians on the top of the roof 
effect the exit of the air replactid by the air drawn in. Then water jets placed at 
suitable distances in underground tunnels running through the departments, with 
an air propeller at the mouth of each tunnel and perforations in wooden planks 
placed flush over the tunnels, enable fresh air to be admitted into the rooms constantly 
humidified as required, the humid air arising from the floor up to the machines and 
the material in process and filling the room up to the roof. This humidification 
system provides a comfortable atmosphere for the workers in the departments, as 
it brings down the temperature by about 30 degrees in the hot months of the year 
when the thermometer generally goes up to 112 degrees in the shade and at times as 
high as 116 degrees. 

The dust removing apparatus at our ginning factories consists of an exhaust fan 
at the end of a system of pipes suspended from the roof over the gins, the tops of 
which are covered by means of hoods made of galvanized sheets, with an opening 
on one side for feeding cotton. The draught created by the fan sucks the air through 
the openings in the hoods over the gins and carries away all the dirt and the dust 
immediately they are produced. The outlet of the fan is connected to a large wooden 
box perforated with a large number of holes which are covered with hessian cloth 
to arrest the heavier impurities. It has been noticed that at the end of a week of 
60 working hours as much as 146 lbs. of impurities has been collected in the box. 
Before the installation of the ajiparatus the workpc‘ 0 ple had to put paddings of cloth 
against their mouths and noses to prevent breathing in the impurities which floated 
in the air and they always look the first opportunity to move out in the fresh air. 
All this disappeared after the apparatus was installed, as the whole atmosphere 
witliin remained as fresh as that outside. 

The dust removing apparatus referred to above has appealed very much to the 
factory inspectors and they strongly recommend other factory owners in our provinces 
to adopt it in their factories. Even fiictory inspectors of other provinces have asked 
for full particulars of the apparatus and we have gladly furnished same to them. 

The vacuum stripping apparatus installed at our No. 3 and No. 5 mills has done 
away with the stripping of cards w’ith brushes which used before to fill the card- 
rooms with fluff. This apparatus has ensured better working conditions in the card- 
rooms. 

Runways and rail tracks put in departments, where heavy materials have to be 
lifted or moved, have helped to save as much manual labour as possible. 

The existing homes of the labour classes leave much to be desired, and it is with 
the object of providing sanitary homes in healthy surroundings that we are on with 
the execution of our scheme of model village for our employees, referred to in 
sub-head (16), 

As for tlie dietary and the physique of our workpeople, I can say that so far as 
the physique of the average worker at our mills has been observed, it is fairly strong 
and as such the dietary of the average worker must be what it ought to be to maintain 
the body in health and activity. 

So far as I am aware, there is no disturbance of the sex ratio among our work¬ 
people, as most of them have their families with them. However, venereal diseases 
are found among our workpeople. But only a few cases come to our dispensaries, 
as from a sense of shame the workpeople get themselves privately treated, and it is 
only w'hen the disease become virulent that tliey see the mills* doctors. 

24 and 25. At Nagpur, free medical aid is available for our labour classes at our 
mills’ dispensaries and at our welfare work centres, as also at the Government 
hospitals and several municipal dispensaries. 

One of the chief items of welfare work done by the mills is free medical help for 
their employees, both male and female, and their relatives. This work is conducted 
both inside and outside the mills. 

For work inside the mills a doctor looks after the health of male employees, 
while a lady doctor has been engaged for the women workpeople and their children. 
Both the doctors have two dispensaries each in their charge, one centrally situated 
for the employees of Mills Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, and the other for the employees of 
Mill No. 5, employees’ relatives also being treated at all the dispensaries as stated 
above. A Statement (Enclosure K ") showing the number of new and old cases 
treated at the dispensaries during the last seven years, and another one (Enclosure 
“ L”) showing the number of new cases and diseases treated during the same period, 
are enclosed herewith. The amount of money spent during the year ended the 
30th June, 1927, on medical work for salaries and medical stores, was Rs. 32,529. 

The lady doctor, in addition to conducting dispensary work, looks after two 
creches which have been fitted with a set of cradles and other accessories. The 
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rooms accommodating the cradles are well lighted and ventilated, and scrupulous 
attention is paid there to the observation of hygienic principles. Here, babies of 
women workers are kept and taken care of during the day while the mothers are 
engaged in their work. The first of these two creches was opened in a building near 
the No. 3 Mill in August, 1920, with about 14 babies. The caste prejudices, ignorance 
and superstition of the mothers were gradually conquered, so that in 1921 the number 
of babies rose to 35, and in 1927 it stood at 85. The other creche, namely, the one 
at the No. 5 Mill, was started in June, 1921, with five babies only. This place has 
a special creche building now and occupies a delightful set of rooms near a garden. 
The number of babies enrolled there during the year ended the 30th June, 1927, 
was 53. The amount of money spent on the maintenance of the creches in wages 
and stores, etc., came to Rs. 2,952 during the year referred to above. Such is the 
opinion the mothers now hold of the care the babies receive at the creches, that at 
times Mahomedan and even high caste Hindu mothers do not scruple to leave their 
babies alongside of the Mahar babies, who form the bulk of the population of the 
creches. 

The lady d(x:tor instructs our women employees in maternity with the help of 
a model, showing maternity travail kept at our central dispensary for females, and 
she also lectures to them on personal hygiene and child welfare. 

I may mention here that all accident cases at our mills, such as require the 
detention of the patients under medical observation, are sent by us to the Mayo 
Hospital, to the funds of which we annually contribute Rs. 500. 

Medical Work outside the Mills. —Late in 1920, medical work was started in 
Indora, one of the largest bastis, by Dr. Miss Mayadas, a qualified Indian lady 
doctor, who gave her services voluntarily once a week. She did dispensary and 
visitation work, paying special attention to maternity cases. But it was not until 
1922 that a whole-time Y.M.C.A. medical secretary was appointed to conduct work 
in the different bastis where we have established welfare work centres. He goes to 
each of these bastis once a week, but urgent calls are attended to in any basti whenever 
received. During his visits he not only prescribes and gives medicine, but does house 
to house visitation, and gives personal talks on basti sanitation and personal hygiene. 
We are, however, unable to render medical aid to our employees outside the mills, 
on such a large scale as wc do at the mills. For our workers live in different bastis 
scattered all over the town, and it is not possible for one doctor to visit all these 
bastis daily. We, however, do what little we can only in those bastis where our 
welfare work centres have been established. During the year ended the 30th June, 
1927, the medical secretary paid 289 visits and treated 10,381 patients, most of 
whom were dependents of the workers with a sprinkling of workers themselves, and 
a few outsiders. 

The medical secretary has a central dispensary in the welfare work office building, 
where workers and their relatives can obtain treatment. He gets supplies of medicines 
from the mills’ dispensaries. 

Medical Help for Women, —Besides medical relief which the women workers are 
able to obtain from the lady doctor inside the mills, arrangements have been made 
to reach them in their homes. The wwk for the women was started in 1925 by 
Miss Mott, but subsequently it was taken up by the Mother Superior and Sisters of 
the Convent of Marie Immacule. During the year ended the 30th June, 1927, the 
work was carried on in six bastis. The sisters accompanied by a trained midwife 
visit every morning one of these bastis. During these morning visits they see to the 
cleanliness and tidiness of the houses, examine the sick, give in many cases medicines 
supplied by the mills, or, if necessary, direct patients to the mill dispensary for 
women or take them in the welfare conveyance to tlie hospital. Figures for the 
morning work in the six bastis during the year referred to above are given below :— 
Patients given medicine at home .. .. .. 2,907 

Number of women talked to on health subjects .. 1,855 

Cases relating to maternity work .. .. .. 159 

Number of women taken to hospital .. .. .. 25 

In the afternoon, the sisters conduct educational work for the women. An 
account of this will be found in my remarks under sub-head (36). 

26. All sanitary arrangements at our mills are generally in excess of the require¬ 
ments prescribed by the Indian Factory Act. As for the homes of the workpeople, 
very few of the workers have latrines attached to their houses, while the majority of 
them use public municipal latrines. 

(i), (ii) and (iii) We have ample latrine arrangement and a copious supply of 
water for drinking and washing purposes is provided for our workpeople, but we 
have no bathing places for them. But at our model settlement all the three 
conveniences have been provided for. 
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28. In the existing rules no standards of temperatures or humidity are prescribed, 
but millowners are required to maintain certain records in this regard, after studying 
which, some standards will be lixed by the local governments with due regard to the 
climatic conditions of the provinces concern<;d. One of the existing rules, however, 
restricts the use of live steam for humidification purposes. It runs as under :— 
“ In any department in which steam is used for the jiurpose of artificial humidification, 
its introduction shall cease when the dry bulb temperature of the room exceeds 
85 degrees Fahrenheit." 

29. So far as my experience goes, there are no diseases which can be said to have 
their origin in the working conditions as they prevail in up-to-date factories in the 
cotton textile industry. In this connection I may mention that about eight years 
ago the C.P. Government, following the example of the Bengal Government, desired 
to ascertain the incidence of hookworm disease among industrial workers in these 
provinces, and with that end they deputed at our mills a special staff of medical 
men to carry on examinations of our workpeople. 'IFe work was commenced in 
August, 1921, and completed in December, 1921. The results of this investigation 
were Idndly intimated to me by Col. T. G. N. Stokes, M.B., I.M.S., the then Director 
of Public Health, Central Provinces, per his letter No. 624, dated the 10th March, 
1922, and I give below the pertinent extracts from that letter, from which it will be 
seen that tlie hookworm disease cannot be classed as an industrial disease :— 

" I liave the honour to inform you that the enquiry into the prevalence of hook¬ 
worm disease whicli we undertook with your kind co-operation in August, 1921, has 
now come to an end. Out of 6,740 employees examined by our staff, 714 or 10-59 per 
cent, show infection with hookworm and 1,417 or 21-02 per cent, with roundworm. 
The result of our enquiry lias brought to light a valuable fact that the infection from 
hookworm disease, which is the more serious, is not nearly so prevalent among your 
workmen as was expected. This is attributed to the good sanitary arrangements in 
your mills. 

" The town dwellers seem to make a free use of the mill latrines and these men 
show a very low percentage of infection in contrast to the workmen drafted from 
the neighbouring villages, who show a much higher percentage, viz., 23-07 
per cent. 

" The special staff has treated, up to 7th March, 161 cases of hookworm disease 
among your employees with some apparent benefit, but in view of the fact that the 
disease among your workmen is of a very mild type, and does not incapacitate them 
much, I have decided to stop work in your mills, so that the services of the special 
staff may be available in other centres. 

" Our investigation in your mills has brought an important fact to light, viz., the 
advantage of a good sanitary system. The results of the investigation also contribute 
much to the medical research work in the province." 

30. In April, 1921, we started at our mills a sickness benefit fund to provide 
for payment to an employee of a suitable allowance during illness. Any employee 
can join this fund by contributing to it monthly either 8 annas or 4 annas. A member 
of the fund contributing 8 annas a month in the event of his illness of over three 
days, becomes entitled as from the fourth day for the number of days he is ill to an 
allowance at the rate of Rs. 25 per month up to six weeks, and at the rate of Rs. 15 per 
month up to eight weeks more if the illness continues ; while a member contributing 
annas 4 a month is paid for the respective periods mentioned above an allowance at 
half the above rates. In all cases, the allowance ceases after a period of 14 weeks. 
We have at present 47 members of the fund, and we paid to three members Rs. 69 
as sickness benefit during the year ended the 30th June, 1929. 

To my mind, no scheme of sickness insurance can be complete in which only 
the employers are called upon to bear the whole burden of finance. Both the Govern¬ 
ment and the employees must add their quota to that of the employers. What the 
quota of the three parties should be is a matter which the labour commissioners can 
determine after hearing the various interests concerned. 

So far as my experience goes, the Indian labourers have not now that prejudice 
against the western system of medicine which they had years back. That prejudice 
is now dying out. 

The difficulties due to paucity of medical men and the migratory habits of labour 
can be obviated if Government and local bodies combine in arranging to provide 
a dispensary for every village, 

31. A maternity allowance for women workers has been in force at our mills 
since the 1 st April, 1921 , according to which every woman who has served the company 
for a period of 11 months is entitled to leave with full w^ages for two months following 
her confinement, the rate of the wages being fixed on the basis of her average monthly 
earnings. The claim for such allowance must be supported by a medical certificate 
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from the mills’ lady doctor, and by an undertaking on the part of the woman concerned 
that during the period for which she receives the allowance she will not engage 
herself in any occupation outside her home. On an average, 238 women take 
advantage of tlie concession every year and the amount paid them comes to about 
Rs. 4.800. 

Bombay has lately passed its Maternity Benefit Act, prescribing payment for 
three weeks before and for four weeks after confinement. A Bill was lately introduced 
in our provincial legislative council on the subject and the same is now being circu¬ 
lated among factory owners to elicit their comments thereon. It is proposed in this 
Bill to give to an expectant mother, working in a factory, six weeks’ leave bo'th 
before and after confinement on production of a certificate from a qualified medical 
practitioner and to make her payment for the full period of three months she will 
be away from work. 

On this subject I Avould say, in general, that all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of labour are an All-India problem and legislation in the matter must be an All-India 
one, prescribing a uniform standard of welfare measures for the workers in all the 
provinces of India. I strongly deprecate the formulation of a set of provincial 
enactments varying in their details. Again, I consider it wrong in principle that 
factories in one or two provinces should be saddled with the expenditure of welfare 
measures, while the majority of the provinces should remain free from such burden. 
Such legislation is particularly iniquitous at the present time when there is so much 
trade depression in the textile industry. The factories in provinces which are 
unburdened can easily undersell those in provinces that are burdened, and thus add 
to the handicap from which the latter are already suffering. 


V.—Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but including Education). 

32. The scheme of welfare work of the Empress Mills consists of an extensive 
programme, including a variety of items for the welfare of their workers, both inside 
and outside the mills, and entailing on the mills an annual expenditure of about 
a lac of rupees. The activities conducted directly by the mills themselves are 
summarized below:— 

(i) Granting of credit chits to workpeople for purchase of grain, etc, at the mills' 
co-operative stores. 

(ii) Free medical help to the employees and their relatives in the mills’ four 
dispensaries, of which two are for men and two for women, 

(iii) A .system of maternity allowance to women employees who have put in 
11 months' service in the mills. 

(iv) Provision of creches for the babies of the women employees. 

(v) Provision of nursery cla.sses and kindergarten classes for grown-up babies 
from the creches, ranging from two to six years of age, boys from which classes, 
when they are over six years of age, pass on to the primary classes, from where they 
go to an industrial class on attaining the age of 12. 

(vi) Factory schools for half-day workers. A yearly contribution of Rs. 600 is 
given to the municipality who manage these factory schools. 

(vii) Yearly contributions amounting in all to Rs. 3,450 of the mills to other 
schools, which are attended by the children and dependants of their employees, 

(viii) Pensions, gratuities, privilege leave, long service bonus, monthly bonus for 
regular attendance, sickness benefit fund, provident fund and the mills' co-operative 
credit society. 

I would say in this connection that I am strongly in favour of the benefits of the 
Provident Funds Act being extended to private provident funds and of all firms 
having such funds being compelled to get their fund registered under that Act. 

(ix) Prizes and Prize Distribution ,—^As an incentive to skilled and steady work 
and regularity in attendance, prizes are awarded on the results of competitive trials, 
or on the basis of the highest monthly production or the utmost regularity in 
attendance, also for general skill or proficiency as suited to the various classes of 
labour concerned. These prizes are distributed annually before a large gathering 
of mill people and outsiders, generally presided over by the head of the administratioii 
of the pro\dnce. On an average, nearly 1,000 workers dressed in holiday attire are 
now called up to the platform to receive (which they do with undisguised pleasure), 
at the hands of the notable ladies of the town, prizes of gold and silver chains 
and armlets, bundles of cloth or medals; and sweets ^u'e distributed amohg the 
whole mill population on the day. This simple device, carried out upon a generous 
scale, creates among the workpeople the needed spirit of rivalry and the will to 
do better. 
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The welfare work outside the mills is conducted by the Young Men's Christian 
Association and by the Mother Superior of the Convent of Marie Immacule. This 
phase of welfare work is under the control of a board of management, consisting of 
14 members. Seven of these are nominated by the mills' management and the other 
seven by the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. The programme of work may be 
divided under the following main heads :— 

(а) Educational work. —For details in respect of educational work, please see my 
remarks under sub-head (36). 

(б) Recreation and amusement. —The aim of our recreation programme is to 
provide wholesome amusement to the workpeople after their hours'Of work. The 
programme consists of such items as music concerts, magic trick performances, 
dramatic shows, indoor games, bhajans and kirtaus, and occasional cinema shows. 
Entertainment in undoubtedly the most popular item and one which is most 
patronized both by the young and the old. 

(c) Physical work. —In several of the bastis, where the workpeople live, Akhadas 
or wrestling sheds have been provided. Wrestling is a very favourite pastime with 
workpeople, and particularly during the rainy season large numbers of workpeople 
take advantage of these places. Besides this item, athletic sports and outdoor games 
have been encouraged and played from time to time in the various bastis. Excursions 
have also been organized once in a while. Contests and inter-basti matches are 
arranged every now and then. 

{d) Medical work. —For details in respect of medical work, please see my remarks 
under sub heads (24) and (25). 

(c) Boy scouting. —The welfare work department has a strong scouting programme. 
The latest figures show that nearly 400 mill youths have joined the movement. 
Besides receiving training in scoutcraft, the boys are taught good habits and are 
encouraged to take part in public service. Some of the scouts have been given 
special training in ambulance work, and one of the basti troops have started a first 
tiid station of their own. From time to time scoutcraft demonstrations are given to 
create interest among the basti people for scouting. One such demonstration on a 
grand scale was given on the occasion of the Mills' Golden Jubilee, celebrated on the 
ist and 2nd January, 1927. And on many occasions our scouts have rendered 
service untiringly at public functions, melas, fires, cinema shows, etc., sometimes at 
considerable personal sacrifice. 

(/) 'Noon-day programmes. —During the winter montlis short recreation 
programmes arc arranged at the noon hour in the various mills. These are quite 
popular. Near the No. 1 mills a building has been rented and is now used as a 
reading room and games room for the workpeople during their rest hour. 

(g) Women's welfare work. —Work for women in the bastis is conducted under 
the guidance of the mother superior and sisters of the Convent of Marie Immacule. 
The nature of the work conducted by them is dealt with in my remarlvs under sub¬ 
head (36). 

The above particulars give a brief account of the extent of the welfare woik being 
done by the mills. 

No welfare work is done by other agencies particularly for the workpeople of 
our mills. 

% 

33. As already mentioned in the preceding sub-head, in the case of our mills, the 
welfare work in bastis is conducted by the Y.M.C.A. which provides secretaries for 
the purpose ; each secretary having charge of three to four bastis, where centres have 
been established for the use of the workpeople. But teachers and supervisors and such 
other staff as is necessary at the various centres, are engaged from among the local 
people. 

Welfare work of a .sort is being done in India by the Y^M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
Social Service League and the Servants of India Society, but, as there are no facilities 
in our country for the training of welfare workers as they have in the west, I am 
strongly of opinion that employers all over India should combine to get out some 
experts from England to help them to form an Industrial Welfare Society like the one 
they have in England. I may say in passing that I "would like also to get out experts 
to teach our labour how to run their unions ; for, 1 believe that an Industrial Welfare 
Society working hand in hand with labour unions run on correct lines, will change 
the face of our existing labour situation. 

In this connection I would like to give below an extract from a letter which Mr. 
Robert R. Hyde, founder of the Industrial Welfare Society of England, wrote to me 
in January last. I endorse what he says and I wis]l^ an Industrial Welfare Society 
of India could soon make it possible for employers to conduct welfare w^ork for their 
employees themselves :— 
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Some years ago this kind of work was entrusted to outside organizations, 
but it seemed to suggest to the workers that there was a natural division between 
\\T>rk and play ; that the employer was interested in the labour of the worker and 
not in his home life. To-day there are hardly any examples of an employer en¬ 
trusting the administration of the leisure side of the worker’s life to an outside 
agency. In practically every case the organization of the social life of the worker 
is part and parcel of the firm's welfare department." 

34. All the welfare work done for our employees has been dealt with under 
sub-heads on housing, health and education ; and there arc no other activities 
carried on by us. 

(i), (ii) and (iii) All welfare activities inside our mills are conducted by us, while 
those conducted outside the mills are run by the Y.M.C.A., the mills beciring the whole 
of the expenses, including the salaries of the Y.M.C.A. .secretaries. 

We have four refreshment shops in the compounds of our mills, where light 
refreshments like sweets, pans, betel nuts, cigarettes, etc., and teas are served to our 
workpeople. The experiment was commenced two years back when the shop buildings 
were built and were let out for very nominal rents to the shopkeepers, but it has not 
been a great succe.ss and it seems some improvement is necessary in the methods of 
running these shops. 

As for shelters, we have provided a number of dining sheds, but due to paucity of 
space we cannot put up enough for all the workers of all our mills. However, we are 
utilizing all available space for putting up such sheds. 

For creches at our mills and for provision for physical culture, recreation and 
amusement and other welfare work activities, please see my notes under other 
sub-heads of head V—Welfare. 

35. It is rather difficult to give an accurate valuation of the welfare work done. 
It must be remembered that the work has largely been concentrated among those 
workpeople who come from the depressed classes. The following observations are 
made with diffidence as there are many forces at work which are giving an impetus 
to the workpeople in their desire for social reform and small but real improvement 
in the standard of living. All these forces have tended to create a better outlook on 
life. This may be gauged from the fact that the people are giving up some of their 
old evil customs. There is a distinct movement towards temperance and there is 
also a desire for the education of their children. 

The results of welfare work can never be accurately measured, but such work 
by its very nature provides facilities for the development of personality, gives 
opportunities for self-expression and organization and meets certain needs of the 
people which perhaps would not be met if they were left to themselves. 

36. The mills’ educational work for their workers may be classified under four 
headings :— 

(i) Classes conducted in the mills' premises under the direction of the mills’ 
lady doctor:— 

(a) Nursery classes to which babies of over two years of age are passed on from 
the creches at the mills. Here the children play as much as possible with intervals for 
rest, sleep and nourishment. The games are so planned as to give their little bodies 
sufficient exercise and at the same time serve to make them find out simple things 
for themselves, such as the difference between colours. A part of the daily programme 
comprises singing and story telling. The children are taught to observe personal 
cleanliness and tidiness and to do as they are told. 

{b) Kindergarten classes to which children from the nursery classes pass on, on 
their attaining the age of four years. Here the same methods of teaching are followed 
as in the nursery classes, but work is more advanced. Simple outline drawing, bead 
work, clay modelling, paper cutting and folding and paper matting work, lanpfuage 
word making and numerals are taught here. Attention is paid to the formation of 
good habits and the removal of bad ones. 

In both classes the children are given a bath every day by the ayah and dressed 
in clean clothes provided by the mills. The number of children attending these two 
classes is 58 and two teachers are specially engaged for these classes. 

(c) Boys from the above classes on their attaining the age of six years, are passed 
on to the primary classes. These classes are also open to any son or dependant of 
our workpeople. Such boys as used to loiter about the mills premises after bringing 
meals to their parents now attend these classes. The popularity of these classes is 
evidenced by the number on rolls having now gone up to 284. The classes were 
recognized by the Education Department in 1925 for the Vernacular Final Examina¬ 
tion. Since the recognition of the classes 41 boys have been sent up for the examina¬ 
tion, out of whom 22 passed. Three of the eight teachers engaged for these classes 
are scout masters and ^ey have under their training 20 wolf cubs and 24 boy scouts at 
present. 
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{d) Industrial class,—Boys that have finished the courses in the Primary classes 
and whose ages range from 12 to 14 years are admitted to this class. Special attention 
is paid in this class to drawing and every effort is made to develop in the boys that 
sense of accuracy and proportion so necessary in all forms of handwork. Instruction 
is given in book-binding, thread button making, simple carpentr>^ tailoring and hand- 
loom weaving, and in painting in block letters. Some time is given also to the 
teaching of arithmetic, language and grammar. Tliis class, wliich has only one 
teacher and nine pupils at present, is intended to serve as the nucleus of the Industrial 
School referred to in the last paragraph under this head. 

All these classes have been started with the object of providing a graded course 
of physical and mental training for the sons of our workpeople nursed at our creches, 
so that when on reaching the factory-going age of 15 they join us, we might have a 
much better class of workeis than we now have. 

(ii) Factory schools .—The number oi half-time boys, that is to say, boys between 
the ages of 12 and 15, was about 600 three years ago. For the benefit of these boys, 
who work in shifts, two factory schools have been carried on, factory school No. 1 
for boys from our mills. Nos. 1 and 3 and factory school No. 2 for boys from our 
mills No. 5. These at first were managed by the Government, but about the year 
1921 they were put under the charge of the municipality. The mills contribute an 
annual sum of Rs. 600 tow^ards the maintenance of these schools, besides giving prizes 
for regular attendance and free school supplies costing in all a further sum of Rs. 600. 
The following statement gives the figures of enrolment and attendance, during the 
year ended the 30th June, 1927 :— 



Number 

Average 


on roll. 

attendance. 

Factory school No. I 

174 

156 

Factory school No. II 

• 

70 

47 

Total .. 

244 

203 


The buildings, in which these schools meet, are very unsatisfactory and cannot 
accommodate all the boys. To remedy these inconveniences the mills have since 
1919 been negotiating with the municipality under whose control the schools are, 
to sell them the orange market for converting the building into one commodious 
school building. But up to date no satisfactory arrangement has been arrived at. 

Only a little while back factory school No. 1 has been closed, as all the half¬ 
time boys studying there having become full-timers could not attend the school, 
and wc do not at present require any new half-timers for our No. 1 and No. 3 mills. 

(iii) Educational work of the mills conducted outside by :— {a) The Y.M.C.A. 
for men workers ; (h) The mother superior and sisters of the Convent of Marie 
Immacule for women workers and girls. 

(a) During the year ended the 30th June, 1927, the Y.M.C.A. conducted its 
activities in nine bastis. Of these, eight places had night schools for the workers, 
full time and half time. The night schools are held for an hour and a half only, 
usually between 7.30 and 9 p.m., and the instruction is given in the three R’s as well 
as in subjects of general information. The curriculum has been modified to suit the 
peculiar requirements of the people. The school staff consists mostly of day school 
teachers, a large percentage of whom have received normal training. 

It has been found by experience that it is idle to expect adults of over 21 years 
of age to attend school at night. The chief reason is that they are too tired and are 
incapable of sustained mental effort. Usually they are also family men and that is the 
only time they spend with their wives and children ; and there are private affairs 
to attend to. There may be sickness in the family or some other distraction which 
would keep a man from coming to school. But the smallness of numbers in the 
various classes has tended to make the expense quite high. Perhaps this was inevit¬ 
able ; for a central night school is not possible, and classes have had to be organized 
in different centres where the workpeople reside. This has meant engaging a large 
number of teachers. Other items which increase the cost per pupil are good lighting 
and free school supplies. The cost per pupil has worked out to Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per 
year. During the year ended the 30th June, 1927, the total enrolment was 385 and 
the average daily attendance 260. 

It is rather difficult to give an accurate valuation of the educational effoxi:. There 
is no doubt that it is making a certain number of workers literate. The indirect 
influence of this aspect of the work can also be seen beyond the schoolroom, in such 
things as a desire for social reform and a small but teal improvement in the standard 
of living. 
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The night school buildings differ from those of ordinary day schools in that an 
effort is made to make them community centres catering for the various needs of 
the bastis. Tlicy arc used for health propaganda and dispensary work, for basti 
meetings and lectures, for Panchayat meetings and for bhajans, kirtans, and other 
entertainments organized by the people themselves. In one centre a register of 
births and deaths is kept in order to save the people’s time in going to the police 
station. In many other ways each centre tries to meet the peculiar needs of its 
locality. 

To supplement the general curriculum, occasional lectures are arranged in the 
schools. Some of these are illustrated with lantern slides. Debates and discussions 
also take place in the schools, and the pupils are encouraged to take part in these. 
In each centre a small library is provided. This is furnished with newspapers and 
books, and the millworkers are encouraged to take out books for reading. 

Recently an experiment has been tried in the way of education for the adults. 
In all that has been said above, the basti people have been welcome to take part in 
debates and discussions, etc., but the new effort took the shape of meeting with the 
groups of workpeople in their mohallas and balking to them about subjects which 
inte^rest them. There have been no organized classes, although organized meetings 
have been addressed by such people as Professor Robertson, Colonel Kukde, Mr. 
Moghe, and others. The pui-pose underlying these meetings has b€*cn to widen the 
horizon of the workers’ outlook, to give them useful knowledge, and to make them 
better workers and better citizens. 


(/;) The work for the women is being conducted by the Mother Superior and 
Sisters of the Convent of Marie Immacnle. The pre^gramme of their work is both 
medical and educational, and in the words of the Mother Superior, " Kndeavours are 
being made tc^ improve the people and their surroundings without takitig them out 
of their social status, to make them better wives and better mothers, without creating 
the cravings of more elaborate ci%dlization, to make them as happy as they can be 
within the means at their disposal,” 

Two of the sisters visit several of the bastis every day by turn and hold cbisscs 
for the women and the girls. At these classes instruction is given on hygiene, 
sewing, cooking, moral subjects, and subjects of everyday importance. Instruction 
i.s also given on maternity matters, the relief of the sick and the sending of serious 
cases to ho.spitals. 

The following figures show the average numbers of women and girls at the after¬ 
noon classes during the year ended the 30th June, 1927 :— 

Number on Average 
roll. attendance. 


Women 
Girls .. 


99 73 

166 126 


Total .. 265 199 


(iv) Contributions to outside institutions. —^I'he mills also make annual contribu¬ 
tions, as per details below, to other schools where the children of the workpeople 


study :— 

Rs. 

Moininpura Mahomedan Primary School .. .. .. 600 

Sitabuldi Mahomedan Primary School ., .. .. 600 

Panchpaoli Depressed Class Mission School .. .. 1,200 

Itwari Gujrati School .. .. .. .. .. .. 600 

Rashtriya Kanya Shala .. .. .. .. .. 240 

Sitabuldi-Hansapuri Central Gujarati School .. .. 300 


In this connection I should make mention of an experiment on a small scale in 
mass education which I allowed Mr. A. B. Mande, an M.A. of Columbia University, 
to perform at our mills. The author's idea is association of letters and words with 
pictures, and his system of teaching might be called visual instruction. About thirty 
adults consisting of all illiterate people were selected to form a class, and we paid 
Mr, Mande Rs. 150 to buy materials to prepare his special pictures for the class. 
The experiment was made for an hour a day for about a fortnight in May, 1927, 
Mr. Mande showed the class his pictures and made the pupils repeat after him the 
letters and the words the pictures represented, and afterwards got them to trace 
the characters on slate. After the tuition was over he examined the pupils in the 
progress made by them both in reading and writing. Every day the result of the 
examination was almost nil, except in the case of two youths, who, it was afterwards 
found out, had attended a night school before. Disappointed with the result the 
author gave up the experiment. 
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I also put down here the ideas underlying our efforts for the education of our 
workers. aim has been to make our workers not only literate but efficient work¬ 
men. h'or the purpose they are given a knowledge of the three R's. And to make 
pur juvenile workers efficient citizens I have introduced scouting among them to 
train them to learn good habits and a spirit of social helpfulness. We have also 
enlisted the help of the cinema and the magic lantern in teaching our workpeople, 
both youths and adults. And, as I would not like to neglect the training of the 
bodies of our juvenile labour, I am going to have at our model village, playgrounds 
and gymnasia for them. Our welfare work scheme is still in its infancy, and as it 
progres.ses we shall not rest satisfied with giving our juvenile workers only secular 
education, but intend to give them also a professional education in a well-organized 
and fully equipped industrial school to be started by us so as to make them better 
workmen. 

37. Our mills have a system of pension for such employees as have put in twenty- 
five years’ service and wisli to retire due to old age or failing health. Our low-paid 
workpeople are allowed pensions equal to half their average monthly earnings, 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 9, while for others each case is considered on its own 
merit, and a suitable pension is allowed, but in this case it is .subject to a maximum 
of one-third of the employee’s average monthly earnings. Temporary pensions are 
also given during long periods of sickness to such workers as have not completed 
twenty-five years of service. And in cases where workers have not completed 
twenty-five years of service but are certified by the mills’ doctors as unfit for further 
service, suitable gratuities are given to such workers on their retirement. For 
detailed rules of our pension fund scheme, please see pages 10 to 13 of Enclosure 
“ M ” referred to in sub-head 30. 

38. The Empress Mills have (i) a co-operative society for advancing money to 
their employce.s at a low rate of interest, and (ii) a co-operative stores for supply to 
them of the necessaries of life. Below is given a brief history of the society and of 
the stores. 

(i) The Empress Mills Co-operative Credit Society, Lid .—As most of the workers 
of the Empress Mills were in debt and had to pay inconceivably high rates of interest 
to “ sowcars ” and Kabuli moneylenders, the management of the mills established 
in October, 1921, four co-operative credit societies, one each for the employees of 
No. 1, 2 and 5 mills and one for the employees of No. 3 and 4 mills with a view to 
give to the workers much needed relief in the matter of interest charges, and inci¬ 
dentally to instil into their minds the ideas of thrift and mutual help. The local 
registrar of the co-operative credit societies evinced great interest in the matter, 
and rendered to the management all possible assistance in the initial stages of the 
formation of the societies. He deputed one of his ablest assistants to explain to the 
workpeople the advantages of establishing such societies and, due to his exhortations, 
four societies were formed as stated above, and though the membership of each of the 
societies exceeded the prescribed limit of 50 members, the registrar was good enough 
to stretch a point and register the societies as a special case. As the maintenance 
of four separate sets of accounts for the four societies entailed much work on the staff, 
and as there was bound to be considerable variation in the profits of the four societies 
which would have caused discontent among the shareholders of the respective 
societies, these four societies were amalgamated into one society in November, 1922. 

The share capital of the society is of unlimited amount, and the liability of a 
member is limited to five times the nominal value of the share or shares held by him 
or her. The face value of each share is Rs. 10, and up to the 30th June, 1929, it 
was payable either in a lump sum or in regular monthly instalments of not less than 
Re. 0-8. But as the system of payment by monthly instalments entailed elaborate 
work on the accounts department, it was discontinued with effect from 1st July, 
1929, and consequently the share capital is now payable only in a lump sum. 

Only an employee of the Empress Mills who has purchased at least one share of 
the society is eligible for the membership of the society. The maximum number of 
shares a member is allowed to hold is 100. The value of shares held by a member 
is refunded to him in full on his resigning the membership of the society. 

The affairs of the society are managed by a committee of 48 members, of whom 
24 are elected each year by the general meeting and 24 are nominated by the manager 
of the Empress Mills, who is ex-officio chairman of the committee. 

Loan is pranted by the society to a member on the security of a promissory note 
signed by him and of two sureties from his fellow-members up to an amount which 
is not in excess of five times the value of the shares held by him. Loans are, however, 
granted in ^cess of this limit to such members of the society as are contributing 
to the pi.ovident fund of the mills, with due regard to the sums the members are 
entitled to under the rules of the mill company's provident fund. 
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The society charged interest to the members for loans advanced to them at the 
rate of 12 per cent, per annum since its establishment up to 31st March, 1926. This 
rate was reduced to lOJ per cent, as from 1st April, 1926, and it was further reduced 
to 9i per cent, as from 1st July, 1929. 

As stated above, the loan required by a member on the security of his promissory 
note has to be further secured by two sureties also ; and in this regard the members 
needing loans found considerable difficulty during the first two years of the society's 
existence, as will be seen from the following two extracts from the reports of the 
committee of management for the nine months ended 30th June, 1922, and the 
year ended 30th June, 1923, respectively :— 

[a) " It is a matter of great regret that the members have still not fully understood 
the advantages of co-operation as is evidenced by the fact that some of the members 
hav'ing failed to get sureties, when in need of loans, were obliged to resign their 
membership. All members should, therefore, do their best to extend a helping hand 
to their fellow-member in need, of course after making proper enquiries as regards 
his requirements, his ability to pay back, and his good faith, and after satisfying 
themselves on all these points.'" 

(b) " The committee regret to note many members still do not realize their 
duty towards their brother members standing in need of loans, for complaints are 
common in regard to the difficulty experienced in getting sureties for loans required. 
The committee cannot too strongly impress on all the members the importance of 
showing a spirit of co-operation and doing all they possibly can for their needy 
brother members. Any reasonable help extended to the latter will greatly popularize 
the society and tend to expand its business, which will be ultimately to the interests 
of all the members themselves." 

There have, however, been no complaints since, and members freely guarantee 
the loans required by their needy brother members, even though some of the latter 
left the mills' service without settling their accounts and put the poor sureties to loss. 

With a view to place the society on a firm footing and inspire confidence among 
the members as to the safety of the moneys invested by them in the society's shares, 
the managing agents of the mills sanctioned the grant of a loan to the society at a 
nominal rate of interest, viz., 6 per cent., and allowed the society to maintain a 
current account with the mills, which latter still continue to be the chief bankers 
of the society. In addition to this, the mills also boro the whole of the contingent 
expenditure of the society, viz., the cost of stationery, share registers, share certificate 
books and managing committee's annual reports, as also the salaries of two clerks, 
for the first two years and a part of these charges for the next two years, the 
total charges thus borne by the mills amounting to about Rs. 7,000. 

In spite of rendering all these facilities to the society, it was a pretty hard task 
for the management of the mills to convince the workers of the mills" bona fides in 
establishing tlie society ; for, it has been characteristic of them to look with sus¬ 
picion on any new scheme formulated by the management, however beneficial such 
scheme might be to the workers themselves. And they easily played into the hands 
of outside agitators, who always misguided the men even in regard to the measures 
taken by the authorities for the welfare of the workers. How far the outside agitators 
were successful in their evil designs, and how difficult the task of the management 
was, can be gauged from the following observations made in the report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Management for the year ended the 30th June, 1923 :— 

" The Committee regret to report that after the termination of the strike at the 
mills in December, 1922, over 400 members re.signed, evidently at the instigation 
of some evil-disposed persons, their membership of the Society, though still continuing 
in the service of the mills. With a view to clear any misunderstanding existing in 
their minds, the chairman was good enough to personally explain, at a meeting 
specially convened for that purpose on the 14th January, 1923, the whole situation 
to the members, and assured them as to the safety of the moneys invested by them 
in the Society. These assurances were again repeated at the first general meeting 
held on the 17th February, 1923 ; and confidence was gradually re-established among 
the members. 

Besides the above resignations, 100 members left the Society during the year 
on account of leaving the mills' service. The total number of resignations thus came 
to 519, and the capital refunded to the members, who resigned, amounted to Rs. 
8,769-8-0.'" 

The above resignations were the aftermath of a strike which took place at the 
mills in December, 1922, and lasted only for eight days. But the longest strike in 
the history of the Empress Mills was the latest one, and that came olff on the 30th ^ 
January, 1924, and lasted for full two months. There were at the time grave appte- * 
hensions in the minds of the management, of their previous experience of resignations 
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en masse being repeated after the termination of that strike ; but to their great amaze¬ 
ment the result was quite otherwise, as will be seen from the exf ract given below from 
the report of the Committee of Management for the year ended tlie 30th J unc, 1924:-- ~ 

" There was a strike at the mills during February and March, 1924 ; but unlike 
the previous strike, it did not in the least affect the working of tlu? Society, and there 
were no resignations of membership, showing the confidence the members have in the 
Society." 

As regards the financial standing of the Society, 1 may say that the Society is 
perfectly solvent, and its popularity is fast growing, as is evidenced by the fact that 
its share capital, which amounted to Rs. 21,500 at the end of June, 1922, has now^ 
increased nine times, it being Rs, 1,91,300 at the end of June, 1929, and its member¬ 
ship, which stood at 1,852 at the end of June, 1922, and w’hich dwindled dowm to 
1,290 at the end of June, 1924, is now^ 4,500, which works out to about 50 per cent, 
of the total number of workers and staff on the mills' rolls. The various reserve 
funds of the Society as at the 30th June. 1928, amounted to Rs. 24,600 ; and it paid 
to its members regularly every year dividend at the maximum statutory rate of 
12 per cent, up to and including the year ended the 30th June, 1926, and at the rate 
of 10 per cent, and 9 ])er cent, for the years ended the 30th June, 1927, and 1928, 
respectively. The fall in the rate of dividend for the.se two years is accounted for b^^ 
the fact that there w^as an abnormal increase in the capital of the Society in these 
years, while the income of the Society during this period comparatively suffered 
owing to reduction of 1^ per cent, in the rate of intere.st charged to members on loans 
advanced to them, the rate being reduced from 12 per cent, to lOJ per cent, as from 
the 1st April, 1926. The princijial aim of the management in establishing the Society 
is not to pay fat dividends to the shareholders of the Society, but to advance money 
to its needy members at as low a rate of interest as po.ssible ; and it is in pursuance of 
this policy that wdicnever opportunity offers the rate is reduced with due regard, of 
course, to the financial position and successful working of the Society. A further 
reduction of | per cent, has accordingly been made with effect from the 1st July, 1929, 
.so that the present rate of interest is 9| per cent. 

The Society has advanced to its members up to the 30th June, 1929, wliich covers 
a period of 7J years, loans to the extent of Rs. 18,56,400, against which it had so 
far to WTite-off as bad debt only a paltry sum of Rs. 7-2-3, which speaks volumes for 
the care with which loan applications are scrutinized. 

Up to the 30th June, 1929, 17 of the members who had taken out loans proved 
defaulters, having run away without settling their accounts, which showed an aggre¬ 
gate amount of Rs. 920-14-6 outstanding against them. The Society recovered from 
the sureties concerned Rs. 913-12-3, while the balance of Rs. 7-2-3, being irrecoverable 
was debited to " Bad Debts Reserve " account as mentioned above. Of the sum 
recovered by the Society from the Sureties, Rs. 207-6-0 arc paid or are being paid to 
the sureties concerned by four of the defaulters, Rs. 319-2-3 wdll be recovered from 
two of the defaulters as a result of awards granted by the registrar, wdiile the balance 
of lUs. 387-4-0 is irrecoverable, and represents loss to the poor sureties. 

The head accountant of the Empress Mills is the honorary auditor of the Society. 
His appointment is made every year with the previous sanction of the registrar as 
required by Section 17 of the Co-operative Societies Act. But to test the audit work 
done by him the registrar deputed one of the auditors of his office in August, 1926. 
This official examined all the books of the Society, and w^as quite satisfied with the 
w^ay they were maintained, and the audit was done. 

In conclusion, I may add that at the annual general meetings of the Society, the 
managing committee arrange to have most of the resolutions proposed and seconded 
by such of the members of the Society as are selected every year from amongst the 
operatives who know a little reading and writing, wuth a view to make them take 
interest in the Society’s affairs. Thus the Society has some educative value also, 
so far as the workpeople are concerned. 


(ii) The Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Ltd .—^The Stores are successors of 
the Mills’ cheap grain shops, which were started in September, 1917, to afford some 
relief to our workers from the high cost of living then prevailing. These shops were 
closed as from the 1st October, 1924, on the introduction into tlie Mills of a system of 
consolidated wages and salaries. Details of our cheap grain and cloth shops and 
of the system of consolidated wages are given in my remarks under subhead 115 (v). 

At the mills’ cheap grain shops the necessaries of life could be had on presentation 
of the mills' credit chits given week by week on the basis of the worker’s earnings, the 
value of the purchases made during the month being deducted on payday. This 
was a facility which I felt our workpeople would badly miss. In consultation with 
the Y.M.C.A, people, who conduct our mills’ welfare work, I decided to start a Co¬ 
operative Stores of our worlqjepple, where the necessaries of life could be had by them 
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as before on presentation of the mills’ credit chits, but at market rates. A co-operative 
stores called the Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Ltd., was registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act on 26th Sf‘ptember, 1924. The membership of the stores 
is open to all employees and pensioners of the mills, to commission agents of the mills 
and to the secretaries and employees of the Empress Mills' welfare work. The 
authorized capital is Rs. 25,000, divided into 5,000 shares of Hs. 5 each. The number 
of shareholders in the beginning was 672. the number of shares subscribed for was 
1,046, and the subscribed and paid-uj) capitals were Rs. 5,230 and Rs. 3,341-8-0 
respectively. As at the 30th J une, 1929, there were 663 members who have subscribed 
for 1,273 shares, and who have paid up Rs. 6,565. Subscriptions of share capital 
have been allowed to be paid in monthly instalments of at least 8 annas i)er share so 
as to enable the workers to become members of the stores in as large numbers as 
possible. 

The Stores started work on the Ist October, 1924, by bu 5 dng up the stock of grain, 
etc., left in the mills’ cheap shops, worth about Rs. 54,000. In order to set the Stores 
on its feet the mills advanced loans to it from time to time. During the first year of 
its existence loans to the extent of Rs. 2,30,877-11-6 were advanced to it, and no 
interest was charged on the loans till June, 1926. The salaries of the manager of the 
, Stores and of four clerks and the cost of stationery, account books, etc., aggregating 
about Rs. 10,800, were also borne by the mills for the first two years. And no rent 
was and is still being charged the Stores for the buildings it occupies in the mills' 
compound. Since the 1st October, 1926, the Stores has been bearing the salaries of its 
staff, and has since the 1st July, 1926. been maintaining a current account with the 
mills, the rate of interest charged by the mills on the debit balances being 5 J per cent. 
As a matter of concession, the mills have also been allowing the Stores the same rate 
of interest on any credit balances their account might have. 

At the Stores our workpeople get the best of stuffs and full measure, which it is 
very difficult for them to get from the bazaar, particularly in view of their habit to 
buy on credit. And the profits that result from economical management go back to 
the workers themselves, of course to such as arc shareholders, in the shape of per 
cent, dividend on shares and a further 6J per cent, by way of rebate on purchiiscs 
made during the year of over Rs. 20. 

The management of the Stores was in the beginning entrusted to a committee 
of 7 members, 3 being workers elected by shareholders of the workers’ class, 3 more 
being nominated by the mills and 1 by the Y.M.C.A. By a resolution of the general 
meeting held on 17th November, 1928, the number has been raised to 11, 5 being 
nominated by the mills, 1 being nominated as before by the Y.M.C.A., and 5 being 
elected by workers, one each from among the shareholders of the workers' class 
of each of our five mills. 

In view of the growing popularity of the Stores among our workers, particularly 
the Mahars, who chiefly congregate in a locality known as Indora, it was decided by 
the Committee of Management early in 1927 to open a branch of the Stores at Indora 
for the convenience of our worlmcople there. The sales at this branch approximated 
to Rs. 3,500 per month in the beginning, and have since gone up to Rs. 5,000 per 
month. 

Another branch for the convenience of our workers living in Siraspeth, Utkhana 
and Shukerwari localities was opened at Shukerv^ari early in 1928, and at this shop the 
monthly sales approximate to Rs. 3,500. 

The monthly sales at the main shops of the Stores now aggregate Rs. 30,000. 

During its existence of about five years the Stores has been able to accumulate 
out of profits reserves aggregating Rs. 29,400 besides having been able to pay its own 
way all round, and distributing among the shareholders about Rs. 7,700 by way of 
dividends and rebates. 


Vn.-~Safety. 

43. The necessary regulations are embodied in the Indian Factories Act and Rules, 
providing for the guarding of dangerous parts of machinery, and for exits in case of 
fire ; and in my opinion, these provisions seem to ensure ample safety. 


45. Most of the accidents are caused by absent-mindedness or carelessness of 
workers. Very few are due to heedless inattention to the rules prescribed for safety 
and there do occur a case or two where the accident is the result of wanton triflmg 
with machines in motion. 

46. A cadent Prevention including ** Safety First** Pr<^aganda \—Illustrated 
posters and notices in big bold letters, both in English and in the Vernaculars, are 
put up in prominent positions in the different departments of our mills. 
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48. As required by the Indian Factories Act, first-aid appliances are kept by us 
in the different departments of our mills. As for medical relief, the question has 
already been discussed under subhead 24. 

49. Stringency of inspection and enforcement of Regulations .—(i) In industry 
generally. —(ii) In seasonal industries, and 50 .^—Effect upon safety of hours, health, 
light and working conditions generally. —^I'hcse are matters which require an outside 
angle of vision and as such can best be treated by factory inspectors whose province 
it is to administer the laws relating to the matters. 

At the same time I should mention here that the Local Factory Rules, especially 
those providing for prevention of overcrowding, sanitary accommodation and 
fencing and guarding of machinery are very stringent as compared with those of the 
Bombay Presidency, which is the premier Presidency so far as the cotton industry is 
concerned. The Rules of the Bengal Government are even more lax than thos(‘ of 
the Bombay Government. The mills in our provinces have also been saddled with 
the maintenance of Kata Thennometer readings so as to enable the Govei*nmcnt to 
fix a standard of air movement for factories, while the Bombay Government have 
not enforced the maintenance of any such records. Such undue stringency of our 
local government puts millowners in our provinces, at a distinct disadvantage as 
compared with millowners in other provinces, and it is inconceivable why our 
province, which is industrially and commercially so far behind a major province like 
Bombay should have more stringent factory regulations. 


vni. —Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. Workmen's Compensation Act, —The extent of the use of the Act and a 
comparison of this extent with the extent of possible claims arc matters within 
the province of the commissioners under the Act and the factory inspectors who 
see to the administration of the Act. The presence of snch an Act on the Statute 
Book is beneficial to the workers for whom it ensures compensation in case of injuries 
received in the course of employment and establishes better working conditions as a 
result of the factory owner’s endeavours to minimise accidents by taking steps for 
the safety of the workers. 

In this connection I may mention the practice at our mills in respect of accident 
compensation. Ever since the beginning of our mills an injured worker, if he could 
come to the mills, was put on very light work. If such a worker had to stay at home 
he was given half his usual wages for the number of days he was so absent. Even 
those that had got crippled as tlie result of the injuries sustained were kept back on 
work suited to their capacity. Deaths due to accidents have been very very rare at 
our mills, but in cases of deaths, suitable compensations were paid to the dependants 
of the deceased. In 1921, the scale of such compensation was fixed at Rs. 300 
minimum and Rs. 1,000 maximum. 

There arc a number of insurance companies that undertake to cover the risk 
under the Workmen’s Q)mpensation Act, and looking to the gravity of the risk 
involved, 1 think no far-seeing millowner would prefer to allow the risk to remain 
uninsured. In fact, the millowners in Bombay have formed a Mutual Insurance 
Association of their own to cover their risks under the above Act. To my mind such 
insurance is beneficial from worker’s as well as employers' point of view. 

52 and 53. The Act has been applied to most of the industries and trades of the 
country, and no further extension in this direction appears to me necessary. It 
would be however, desirable to abolish the existing restriction, in respect of workmen 
employed in the construction, repair or demolition of buildings and bridges which 
allows compensation to an injured workman only when the building or the bridge 
in question is of a certain height or length. 

To provide against a claim under the Workmen’s Compensation Act by a worker 
being vitiated by the insolvency of an employer, I would suggest that all employers 
be compelled to insurp tlieir risk under the Act so that in case of insolvency of 
employer the worker can get his compensation from the insurer as provided for by 
Section 14 of the Act- 

The existing scales of payment of compensation are quite reasonable. 

On the subject of the suitability or otherwise of the existing conditions laid down 
in the Act to govern grant of compensation, I have the following remarks to make :— 

(а) I would retain the waiting period of 10 days, but I recommend that when 
the disability extends beyond 10 days, compensation be paid for the full period of 
absence from work, 

(б) The existing list of relatives entitled to compensation may be enlarged by 
adopting the list given in the Recommendations of the Seventh International 
Labour Conference qn minimum scale of compensation. 
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(c) The commissioner under the Act may be empowered to demand proof of 
dependence from a relative or relatives claiming compensation for the death of a 
worker in order to enable him to determine the pioportion of compensation to be 
paid to each of several claimants, but it may be left to his discretion to waive demand 
for such proof, say in the case of a widow with minor children. 

{d) It would be wrong in principle to fix compensation according to the number 
of dependants, as it would lead to some claims being made which would otherwise 
have not been made. 

(e) Employers should be required to include in the return to be submitted to the 
commissioner all accidents resulting in the injury causing the workmen to be absent 
from work bet'ond the waiting period of 10 days with a distinct remark against each 
case stating whether compensation was paid or not, and if paid, how much. 

(f) A dependant claiming compensation may be relieved from the necessity of 
approaching the employer for the settlement of his claim. He may apply direct to 
the commissioner. 

(g) The following mcasiirt^ should be taken to ensure that workpeople and 
dependants, who may have valid claims for compensation, do not lose compensation 
through ignorance of their right. 1 suggest that the time mentioned in Section 10 of 
the Act for putting in a claim,ef;r.,6 months from the date of accident when the injured 
man puts in a claim and 6 months from the date of the death of the workman when 
his dependants pul in a claim, should be inert^ased to 2 y(*ars. This provision coujikd 
with the provisions of compulsory inclusion in the Annual Return of practically all 
accidents, and of relieving dependants of the necessity of approaching the employer 
will afford sufticient protection to the illiterate and ignorant w'orkpeoi)le. When the 
Annual Return comes in the commissioner will see in what cases compensation has 
not been given, institute enquiries and advi.se the parties entitied to compensation 
about the chum they should put in and help them to jnefer the claim. 

(/i) The commissioner should be empowered to call upon employers depositing 
insuificicnt compensation for fatal accidents to make a further deposit, stating in his 
order his reasons for considering the original deposit insufficient, 

(/) Prov"ji>ion should be made in the Act for the suspen.sion of distribution by the 
commissioner of the compensation among the dependc nts pending the disposal of 
any appeal against his decisions. 

About the suitability of the provisions in the Act relating to industrial diseases, 

I am not in a position to say anything, as I am not aware of any industrial diseases 
peculiar to the textile industry. 

I consider the existing machinery for the administration of the Act quite suitable. 
Besides the commissioner, who administers the Act, there are the factory inspectors 
who enquire into accidents and see that compensation is paid w'here it is due. If the 
work proves too heavy for the existing staff of factory inspectors, an addition may 
be made to the staff. 


IX. - Hours of Work in Factories. 

55. (i) The nonnal hours worked per day and per week are 10 and 60respectively. 
The daily working hours are from 6-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. with a recess interval of 
one hour from 11-30 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 

(ii) The actual hours worked per day and per week in regard to most of the pro¬ 
cesses are also 10 and 60 respectively. 

However, certain processes, in which work has to be carried on continuously for 
technical reasons, and works connected with power plants and certain other works, 
which have all been exempted from the provisions of Sections 21, 27 and 28 fixing 
rest periods and limiting working hours per week and per day respectively, have to 
be attended to during mid-day recess hours and beyond working hours. But even 
in such cases the number of hours put in by the workers concerned does not exceed 
to per day and 60 per week, as it is a practice with us to relieve them by turns and 
give them an hour's rest. 

At our mills urgent repairs are generally taken in hand on the day preceding a 
holiday, on which day only the number of hours put in by the workers employed on 
such work comes to 17. Certain exempted works are done on holidays also. But 
in no case do the actual hours worked in a Week including overtime exceed 72. 

(iii) The spreadover does not exceed one hour per day. 

56. As a rule our mills 'work for six days a week, from Monday to Saturday, but 
when a holiday has to be given on any other day than Sunday, as prescribed by the 
Factories Act, the mills may work without a break for a period of ten days at the 
utmost. 
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57, Effect of 60 hours’ restriction and (58) Effect of daily limit .— I'hough the 
workers have now more time to look after their domestic affairs and to get recreation, 
there is no improvement in their indolent habits, as the accompanying statement 
(Enclosure “ S ”) of absenteeism among the workers at oiii mills during the years 
1914 to 1918 and 1924 to 1928 can show. 

59. Possibility of Reduction in Maxima. -- Idease see my remarks under sub¬ 
head (115). 

60. Jntereals.-—{i) It is a practice at our mills to allow the workers for about 
a quarter of an hour at a time to go out of the departments during \sorking hours 
either for a smoke or for attending nature’s calls. About 10 per cent, of th(' vNorkers 
are allowed to go out at a time from each department. But it is our exjKU'ience that 
the workers actually go out more than once and waste over an hour. 

The regulation meal-time is the noon-day recess hour, viz., from 11.30 a.m to 12.30 
p.m., but most of the workers take their meals during working hours. 

(ii) In my opinion the existing regulation is satisfactory. 

(hi) Suitability of Hours during which Factory is Working .—Our mills work from 
6.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., and from 12.30 p.m. to 5.30 and these hours havx' been 
fixed with due regard to the habits and conveniences of our workpeople. 

(iv) Besides Sundays or holidays substituting these statutory weekly holidays, 
we give an extra holiday for Divali fe.stival, half a day's holiday extra for Mohurram, 
and an hour and a-half’s extra holiday each on Hindu Pola and Holi festivals. 

61. Day of -This has already been discussed under Subhead (56). 

As regards the suitability of the law, I consider the existing provisions quite 
satisfactory. 

62. F.xeynpting Provisions and the use made of them The principal statutory 
restrictions imposed by the Act are embodied in Sections 21, 22, 27 and 28 of the 
Act, which relate respectiv’cly to daily rest intervals, the weekly holiday, and limita¬ 
tion of working hours per week to 60 hours and per day to 11 liours. Section 29 of 
the Act exempts all ])erson.s holding managerial or supervising j^ositions from the 
provisions of all the above sections, while the local government have, under the 
powers vested in them by Section 30 of the Act, exempted under certain conditions, 
with due regard to the retjuirements of the textile industry, work on urgent repairs 
from all tlie provisions of Sections 21, 22, 27 and 28 referred to above, and certain 
works from one or more of the provisions of these sections. 


X.—Special Questions Relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

81. Effect of 1922 Act on Employment .—The most important improvement which 
this Act made upon the old Act of 1911 is the reducing of the daily hours of work 
from 12 to 10. And as in spite of the reduction in the hours of work the level of 
w^ages has practically remained the same, the new Act has not only served to make 
labour engaged in the textile industry more steady, but is also attracting to it labour 
from other industries. 

82. An infant is generally defined to be a child under seven years of age, and as 
no child under 12 years of age can be admitted to a factory under the Indian Factories 
Act, I take it this question refers to the small children who bring meals to their 
parents or relatives, or w^ho follow them owing to there being no one to look after 
them at home. This is a very grave problem for factory owners, more particularly 
those in the Mofussil, w4iere the children, as a rule, accompany their mothers to the 
factory, in as much as they run the risk of being prosecuted for having employed 
children in contravention of the Act, if on the occasion of his visit to the factory 
an inspector found such children inside the factory building. In spite of strict 
supervision in this regard at our mills, these small ones sometimes manage to get 
into the factory building and near the machines attended to by their parents or 
relatives. It is particularly for preventing such children from loitering about in our 
mills' compound that we started for them the primary classes referred to in my 
remarks under subhead (36). 

83. Suitability of Regulations for Women’s Work .—Under the old Act the daily 
hours of work for men were 12 and those for women 11, while under the new Act the 
hours for both men and women are reduced to 10 per day. I have notliing to say 
against this, and other regulations regarding women’s work in factories. I would 
only mention here for the sake of interest a practice obtaining at our mills for the 
last hfty-two years, according to which our women workers come to the mills after 
the men have trooped in and leave before the men are out fbr fear of being molested 
by black sheep a mon^ the men. This practice has prevented us from engaging women 
conjointly with men m departments where the machines must be kept running during 
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all the time the mills are working. As such we engage women only in departments 
the work in which does not hamper other processes. Even after the passing of the 
new Act of 1922 the women come to work half an hour later in the morning, as they 
used to do before. Only in the evening they leave a (juarter of an hour earlier than 
the .men instead of half an hour, as they did before. We are thus deprived of three 
quarters of an hour’s more work which under the Act we might get from the women, 
but which we cannot get from them on account of the above long-standing practice. 

In this connection T would say that 1 am of opinion that every province should 
have a lady doctor as factory inspector to look after the health of women workers, 
and more particularly to see to the administration of welfare measures like grant of 
maternity benefits such as our local government intends to introduce in our provinces. 
Some time back there was a proposal to have a lady factory inspector for our pro¬ 
vinces, emd I don’t know wdiy the proposal has not yet materialised. 

84. 1 hav^e nothing to say about the existing regulations for children’s work. 
Under the Act the maximum number of hours a child, i.e., a person between the ages 
of 12 and 15, can put in at a factory is six. And the utmost number of hours a child 
can be made to work continuously is 5^. In case the total number of hours a child 
is employed for is 6, the child must have an interval of rest of half an hour after 
4 hours’ continuous work At our mills the total number of hours a day a boy 
puts in is 5, in two shifts of 2J hours each. And our boys are divided into tw*o 
batches. The first batch starts work with the starting of the mills at 6.30 a.m and 
leaves at 9 a.m. This batch is followed by the second batch, who work from 9 a.m. to 
11.30 a.m., when the mills close for the afternoon rece.ss of one hour. On the mills 
resuming work at 12.30 p.m. the boys of the secc)ud batch continue work and leave 
at 3 p.m., when they are followed by the boys of the first batch, who work on till 
the close of the mills at 5.30 p.m. And these batches change places every fortnight, 
the first batch working during the hours the second batch worked and vice vena. 

All these half-timers, after work is over, are sent to the factory schools, boys of 
the first batch attending school in the morning and those of the second shift in the 
afternoon for about an hour and a-quarter. 

When these half-timers have completed their 15th year we give them full timers’ 
work and wages. Such adult children replace two half-timers each, and as at present 
our labour is steady and very few' vacancies occur among our full-timers, wa are not 
taking up at present new’ half-timers in place of those that become full-timers on 
completing their 15th year. 

85. Double Employment of Children. —This is prohibited by Section 25 of the Act. 
The evil exists only in the Mofussil, and particularly in ginning and pressing factories. 
As it is the parents themselves that are re.sponsible for such employment of their 
children, provivsion has been made in the factory rules for fining such parents, and 
no further action seems to me nece.ssary. 

86. Work and Training of Young Adults : Facilities for Apprenticeship. —All 
beginners at our mills arc kept under men trained in the particular work for which 
the newcomer is taken up. Usually the period of such probation ranges from ten 
to twenty days, and in some cases to one month, depending upon the intelligence 
and the manual dexterity of the learner. If the work suits the learner he stays on 
and becomes a permanent employee of ours ; otherwise he leaves us within eight to 
ten days even without informing the head concerned. 

As stated in my remarks under subhead (36) I intend to have in the near future 
a fully equipped industrial school for the training of our adult children. 


89. Work of Women and Children in Factories not Subject to Act —(i) Use by local 
governments of Section 2 (3) (h), and (ii) advisability of extended application. —Section 2 
(3) (b) allows local Governments to extend, by notification in the Gazette, application 
of the Act to factories simultaneously employing not less than ten persons on any 
one day in the year. As our local Government have, by a notification, already 
extended the application of the Act to such factories, I don't think any further 
extension of the Act, so as to make it apply to places where less than ten persons 
are employed on any day in the year, necessary or advisable. 


Xn.<~-Wagei. 

96. A statement (enclosure T ") sent herewith showing rates of -wages of skilled 
and unskilled labour at our mills during the years 1913,19lC 1620, 1924 and 1928 will 
serve to illustrate the movements of rates of wages. 

(i) A statement (enclosure B-1 showing average earnings per operative per 
day at our mills in pre-war and post-war periods is enclosed herewith. 
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(iii) Till the 30th September, 1924, our workpeople used to get, besides their 
wages, scarcity allowances and were also supplied grain, etc., and cloth at less than 
market rates. The money value of all these benefits was calculated and was added 
to the wages and as from the 1st October, 1924, a system of consolidated wages 
was introduced at oui mills, which is still in force. 

97. (iii) A statement (enclosure “ C“1 ") enclosed herewith shows the rates ruling 
during the pre-war and post-war periods of the necessaries of life of the labour 
classes. A comparison of this stabmient with the statement of average earnings 
referred to in subhead (96) shows that while there has been an increase of 121 
per cent, in earnings, there has been an average increase of only 34 per cent, in the 
prices of the necessaries of life. 

102. Basis of Payment for Overtime and Sunday Work .—The rate fixed by the 
Indian Factories Act is one and a quarter of the ordinary rate. This is for both day 
and night overtime work, but we give a much better rate for night work, which wo 
pay at the rate of a day’s wages for four hours’ work instead of eight lumrs’ work as 
required by the law. 

103. No standardised wages are in vogue in Nagpur. 

104. I can only say that the increase in the rates of wages at our mills which 
^ compare very favourably with tlie rates of wages of outside workers and reduction 

in working hours have tended of late to establish an element of stability in our 
labour force. 

105. Minimum Wages Advisability and Possibility of Statutory Establishment .— 
The f[uestion was broached by the Government of India, Department of Industries 
and Labour, in their demi-ofhcial letter No. L-1526 dated the 6th January, 1928, 
to the local government, in which opinion was invited on the attitude to be adopted 
by the Government delegates to the International T.abour Conference to be held at 
Geneva where the question was to come up for discussion. In my D.O. letter of the 
9th h'ebruary, 1928, to Mr. C. M. Trivedi, the then Director of Industries of our 
Provinces, who had invited me to express my opinion on the subject, 1 had stated 
that in a country like India with nascent industries and with standards of life and 
education of the working clas.ses radically different from those of western countries 
due to climatic and other causes, too many statutory restrictions might sap the 
growth of industries. I had also .stated in my letter that if the considered opinion of 
empl(.)yers of labour was sought to be elicited, they should be furnished with the full 
text of the discu.ssion which had taken place on the subject at the International 
I^abour Conference of 1927, which had not been sent them. 

106. (i) Extent of fining .—In a textile concern most lines are naturally in respect 
of bad work turned out particularly by weavers. But unlike mills in other places, 
where the practice seems to be to recover from the worker to tlie full the value of the 
damage done by him by handing over the damaged piece of cloth to him and recover¬ 
ing from him the cost of the materials supplied to him for manufacturing the cloth, 
we impose small fines ranging from 2 annas to Re. 1. The amount of fines so recovered 
from weavers covers only about one-tenth of the loss they inflict upon the mills 
through bad work turned out. In a year, on an average, wliile the fines aggregate 
about Rs. 1,600 the loss incurred owing to damaged, faulty and stained cloth being 
sold at about 25 per cent, discount off the selling price for good cloth, comes to about 
Rs. 60,000. Fines arc also inflicted for breaches of discipline and for damaging or 
destroying materials and tools, but the maximum rarely goes to Re. 1. The fines 
recovered under these heads in all the departments of the mills and for bad and 
negligent work in departments other than weaving come to hardly about Rs. 1,000 
per year. The total amount of fines per year thus comes to Rs. 2,600 against annual 
wage bill of about Rs. 21,48,000, or • 12 percent, of the wage bill. 

(ii) Other deductions .—In cases where in spite of repeated warnings and small 
fines a weaver continues to turn out bad cloth, we reduce the amount of work en¬ 
trusted to him, that is to say, if he had two looms in his charge, we take back one from 
him and allow him to mind only one loom till such time as he shows improvement in 
his work. Similar punishment is inflicted on workpeople in other departments who 
turn out bad work. In tliis connection I may mention that the double Khada 
ij^stem according to which a worker who absented himself without leave lost two days’ 
wages for one day’s absence has long since been practically a dead letter at our mills. 

I would have formally announced ta our workers the abolition of the system at our 
mills, but I have been waiting for the decision of the Millowners’ Association who 
were going to formulate rules for the workers after discussing the findings of the 
Fawcett Committee with the labour leaders, which has not so far been possible, due 
to the prolonged strike in the Bombay mills. 

(iii) We credit all unclaimed wages and fines recovered to our pension funds, so that 
the workpeople’s money ultimately returns to them. 
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(iv) Dread of punishment of some sort is necessary to prevent the ordinary tun 
of men from straying from the correct path ; and fines for bad work or bad conduct 
do form a fairly good con'ective so long as they are proportionate to the gravity of the 
mistake or misdemeanour. I am, therefore of the opinion that legislation in such a 
matter is not desirable. If, however, it be decided to enact a law in India, 1 would 
like it to be on the lines of the English Truck Act, 1896. This Act provides for 
exemption in case of such establishments as in the opinion of the Secretary of State 
do not need the control of the Act, and I suggest that the Government of India will 
incorporate in their legislation a similar exemption in favour of establishments 
like ours where the workers are treated so leniently and generously as 1 have 
described above. I would further suggest the inclusion of a provision that the 
maximum of fines should not exceed 5 per cent, of the wages of the worker. The 
task of enforcing the provisions of the Act may be entrusted to factor^’’ inspectors. 

107. (i) There is a system of monthly payments in vogue at our mills, but at our 
ginning and pressing factories wages are paid weekly. 

(ii) Many years back the last date of payment at our mills was the 26th of the 
month following that for which the wages were due. It was then gradually brought 
forward from the 26th to the 20th and then to the 17th and now it is the 14th. Thus 
at present the period elapsing between the date wlien wages become due and the date 
of payment ranges from 7 to 13 days. 

(iii) (a) Workers are generally in the habit of taking a day or two off immediately 
after pay day. A large number of them also visit grog shops and spend much of their 
money on drink. Looking to these habits of the workers, the system of weekly or 
fortnightly payments, if such a system were at all feasible, would prejudicially 
atfect their interests much more than those of the employers ; and I think the 
existing system of monthly payments, which is prevalent in these Provinces and 
elsewhere, so far as the textile industry is concerned, seems to be the best from all 
points of view. It has worked very well so long and no change therein nor legislation 
to regulate the periods of payments seems desirable or necessary. 

(b) From the details given under subhead (ii) above, it will be seen that payments 
to workers proper are commenced on the seventh day of the following month and 
completed on the fourteentli day. This delay is chiefly due to elaborate and intricate 
piece-work calculations that have to be made in respect of no less than 4,000 workers 
and is unavoidable. Beside, it does not inflict any hardship on tlie workers in that 
we have a system according to which all our employees, whose monthly earnings 
amount to Rs. 100 or less, are made advance payments in the shape of credit chits 
of one rupee each exchangeable at the Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Ltd., for 
the necessaries of life. Such chits are issued once a week and up to a maximum of 
three-fourths of the wages or salary earned up to the date of issue of chits by an 
employee, the total value of the chits issued being recovered from the employees on 
pay day. The remaining one-quarter of his earnings, against which the employee is 
not allowed chits, is meant to cover his contribution to the provident fund and instal¬ 
ments against loans borrowed from the Empress Mills Co-operative Credit Society, 
Ltd. As further help to workers, advances are also allowed them in cash on the eve 
of important festivals with due regard to their earnings, and are recovered on pay day. 
No interest is charged for advances whether they are in the shape of cash or chits for 
the necessaries of life. The delay in payment from 7 to 13 days is in my opinion 
quite reasonable at present in the case of textile mills and more especially large 
mills like ours where, as already mentioned above, intricate evaluations have to be 
made for the piece-work, and I am not in favour of legislation fixing an intervening 
period. 

At our mills' ginning and pressing factories, which are seasonal factories, wages 
are paid weekly, as already stated under subhead (i) and payments are made the 
next day they are due. So far as my information goes, the same practice obtains at 
other ginning and pressing factories also in our Provinces, as it is feasible seeing that 
the number of persons employed in seasonal factories is generally so small as compared 
with the number in textile mills. The existing practice is quite satisfactory and no 
question of legislation can arise in this case. 

(iv) Unclaimed wages are ultimately credited to our pension fund. 

108. A large majority of the ordinary class of workpeople are in debt due princi¬ 
pally to large expenditure, which is quite out of proportion to their earnings, on 
weddings, funerals and religious ceremonies. With a view to save the workers from 
the clutches of the usurious nioneylendeiis, the mills used to give loans on the security 
of sums standing to the credit of the workers in the mills' provident fund accounts, 
but as there was a large number of workers who could not get the benefit of this 
arrangement due to their not being members of the mills' provident fund, the mills 
established in the year 1921 a Co-operative Credit Society which has proved a boon 
to the workers. It advances loans to its members either on the Security of th6 
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provident fund money with the mills or of two sureties who must be members of the 
society. The rate of interest charged on loans was in the beginning fixed at the 
maximum statutory limit of 112 percent, but it has since been gradually reduced to 9i 
per cent. Out of about 8,800 workers of the mills, about 4,500 have become members 
of the society ; and during the year ended the 30th June, 1928, 2,431 members were 
granted loans aggregating Ks. 5,10,224. Borrowings from outside moneylenders 
have, however, not completely ceased in spite of the fact that a very high rate of 
interest h,'is to be paid to them ; for loans can easily bo obtained from them on 
personal security. But there is a growing tendency among the workers to take full 
advantage of the facilities provided by the mills as can be seen from the statistics 
of the society furnished in the statement (enclosure " O '’) * 

109. Bonus and Pvofii-Shaying Schemes .—No such schemes arc or have been in 
operation at our mills. It may, however, be mentioned that in prosperous ^'ears 
when the mills made very large profits, and on the occasiem of the mills' Golden 
Jubilee, the board of directors allowed bonuses to the employees. 

110. (i) A statement (enclosure “ U "), showing the k'ave taken by our workeis 
during the calendar 5 '(.‘ar 1928, is enclosed herewith. 

^(iij We have rules for privilege leave, in terms of whicli the staff cxuuprising the 
heads of dejjartinent.s, foremen, a.ssi.stauts, ajiprentices and the office and depart¬ 
mental clerks are allowed privilege leave at the rate of two (ia}^s per month of active 
service, leave nj) to 10 consecutive days granted to any member of the staff in a month 
being counted as active service. The privilege leave can be allowed to be accumulated 
only up to 90 daj^s in all, anti any excess is forfeited ; the ide^i of this rule being to 
comptd a member in his own interest to take the leave allowed to him every three 
or four years. 

Leave with j)ay for 12 days in a year is allowed to any workman whose service 
exceeds 20 years. 

To those workers, however, wiio have not put in 20 years’ sen'vice and wlio are 
consec)uenUy not entitled to ]>rivilege leave, leave withcait pay is fre.ely granted for 
a r<?asonable period with due rt'gard to the purpose for which the leave is required. 
\\4i(m, liowever, a worker overstays the leave granted to him and fails to offer 
satisfactory explanation for doing so liis services are dispensed with. A worker's 
name is also struck off tlie roll if he absents himself continuously for a period 
exceeding three months. This rule is, however, not enforced in cases of illness. 

(iii) As explained in my remarks under subhead 108, the double khada system 
being practically a dead letter at our mills, wliether a worker is absent with or without 
leave, not a ])ie of his back-lying wages is forleited. 

111. I have read in IVof. Heniy Clay’s recently published book entitled ” In¬ 
dustrial Relations and other Lectures " that the difficulties in the way of insertion in 
public contracts of a fair wage clause have now been overcome and the clause finds 
its place as a matter of course in all labour contracts in England witl\ beneficial 
effects for both employers and employed. But England is principally a manu facturing 
country, while India is principally an agricultural country. Again while industries 
in England are highly organized, conditions in Indian industries are just beginning 
to be regulated by the Government. In the circumstances I would advocate the 
introduction of the fair wage clause in India only when we have in India a labour 
ofiice .such as they have in England and trade unions in India are run on the lines of 
trade unions in England. I understand that one of the principal duties of the 
Labour Office in England is to prepare a list of approved contractors with whom 
contracts might be placed by the Government, railways, tramways, public utility 
companies, municipalities and local boards, and who have agreed to insert the fair 
wage clause in their contracts, and that if any of those contractors can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Government that payment of wages according to the fair wage 
clause has entailed loss on them in a particular contract, compensation will be paid 
to them by the Government. I should therefore be happy to accept the fair wage 
clause in all contracts made by our mills if Government arranged for our mills being 

E laced on the lists of Government and public institutions named above, who should 
ave orders to buy ail their requirements only from the firms on those lists. 

Xni.—Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

T12. I am sending herewith a statement (enclosure "V”) giving figures of 
production, efficiency and spinning cost of a few of our standard counts of yam for 
the years 1900, 1910, 1914, 1921, and 1928. Another statement (enclosure “ W ") 
giving similar figures In respect of a few of our standard varieties of cloth is also 
sent herewith. The figures relate to dificrent epochs of our mills' life, viz., the time 
when the mills worked from sunrise to sunset in the absence of any statutory 
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restriction on the hours of work, to the time when the hours of work were restricted 
to 12 per day by the Indian Factories Act, 1911, and to recent times when the 1922 
Act reduced the hours of work to 10 per day. They show that reduction in hours 
of work has not in any w^ay improved the efficiency in our spinning department, and 
lias effected only a slight improvement in the etliciency of our weaving department. 
They also show* how cost has increased, due to increase in W’ages and other charges, 
and that the net result is shorter working hours and more pay for the workers, 
without any gain to the employers. In this connection 1 may remark that the 
increase in w^ages has tended to make labour stick to the textile industry, but has 
made it irregular in attendance : for the workers take French leave wdienever they 
like, as what attendance the}’' put in brings them just sufficient money to maintain 
themselves. Another reason why our workers, particularly the Mahars who form 
the majority of our workers, can afford to be irregular in attendance is that their 
women folk also go out to w'ork, and in many cases there are about three to four 
earners in a family'. 

113. Comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign li'orAjcrs.—1 tried to get the 
necessary literature wdiich would help me in coming to some conclusion, and I 
a})proach(‘d for the purpose the Industries and Labour Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but 1 have not been able to get from them the sort of information I 
required. As for the remark that is generally made that Indian labour is very cheap, 
and as such India can undersell Manchester, 1 would say that it is true in a sense 
only. The wages paid to individual workers in India are comparatively much lower 
than those paid to workers in Lancashire, but it has to be borne in mind that on 
w’ork which one Lancashire worker can do w'e have to eiiqilo}' four to five Indian 
w'orkers. Again, a proper comparison of the relative elficiency of Indian and foreign 
w’orkers can be made only when a fair basis has been arrived at, and for the purpose 
w^e must have figures of production turned out in India and foreign countries of 
identical counts spun and similar varieties of cloth made. Such statistics in regard to 
the working of the mills in England, America and Japan would be very interesting. 
In this connection ,I reproduce below' the following figures taken from the Keport 
of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry) 1927, which give only 
a very rough idea of the relative efficiency of Indian and foreign labour. 


Name of country. 

United States 
United Kingdom 
Japan . . 

India .. 


No. of spindles 
looked after by 
each operative. 
1,120 
.. 540-600 

240 
180 


No. of looms 
attended by 
one W'caver. 
9 

4-6 

2J 

2 


Note : —The labour employed in spinning in the foreign countries mentioned 
above is almost exclusivcl}^ female, whereas in India it is mostly male. 


114. (i) As will be seen from enclosure “ B " referred to in my remarks under 
subhead 8, in the earlier stages of our long existence of over half a century, our 
labour force frequently changed, a complete turnover taking place about every 
18 months. But the situation has gradually improved since and the period of com¬ 
plete turnover of our labour force now comes to about eight years. This should, in 
the ordinary course, ensure increased efficiency; for, steady and continuous attention 
develops in the worker skill in the particular tyj^ of work in hand and gradually 
increases efficiency. But, in spite of labour having become steady at our mills we 
have unfortunately no increase in production worth the name. I attribute this 
result to the seeds of dissatisfaction sown in the minds of workers by outside agitators. 
There is not that steady attention to work which one ought to expect from shorter 
working hours and better working conditions now prevailing in factories, and 
consequently production shows a fall in place of the expectcxl increase. 

(ii) The use of machinery as against manual labour ought to lead to increased 
production equally in the case of Indian and foreign workers. With increased use 
of machinery there ought to ensue better and more work. For instance, a vacuum 
stripping plant, such as we have at our mills, ensures greater comfort in the card 
room and the workers in a room equipped with the plant do really put in more and 
better work than those in a room not so equipped. Again, the introduction of 
automatic looms, which is so much favoured in America, is bound to yield to a weaver 
increased production ; for a weaver in America, who used to mind 4 to 6 ordinary 
looms, now minds 16 to 20 automatic looms, resulting in increased wages for the 
man. Similarly, a system of runway tracks for haulage such as we have Introduced 
at our mills is bound to expedite work and to add to the general efficiency of the 
workers. 
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The efficiency of workers also greatly depends on the kind and workmanship of 
machinery used. We had mules and throstles in our spinning department in the 
beginning ; but, when the ring spindle was invented, we tested its possibilities and 
being convinced of its great utility, introduced it in our mills at a time when even 
Lancashire spinners were looking askance at it. Spinning production became 
doubled. Thus greater efficiency of the machinery does add to the elficiency of 
the worker in the way of enabling liim to give greater production. 

Many years back we had bitter experience of inefficient machinery seiiously 
reducing output. In 1890 wc were induced by Messrs. Brooks & Doxey, Textile 
Machinery Makers, Manchester, to try in our No. 3 mills some of their cards and 
preparatory spinning frames, which, they assured us, were as efficient as, though 
cheaper than, cards made by Mr. Elijah Ashworth, Manchester, and prepara.tor)^ 
frames made by Messrs. 1‘latt Bros., & Co., Ltd., Oldham, machinery of which latter 
makes had been in use at our No. 1 mills since many years past and which had given 
us uniform satisfaction. As Messrs. Brooks & Doxey s proposition was tempting, 
we ordered their machinery. The cards and preparatory machines supplied by them 
were worked under idimtical conditions, but, due to defective casting and poor 
workmanship there were very frequent breakages of parts of Brooks & Doxey's 
machines, the replacement of which considerably hampered work and gave much 
le.sser output than the machines of the other makers. 

As experience dictates, we have been scrapping out-of-date machinery, and any 
device or attachment that is reported to be adding to the efficiency of a machine is 
at oiK'^e tried by us and adojited if found efficient. As a result of such trials we ha\ e 
found that loose reed looms give more production than fast reed looms. Certain 
modification in the ordinary looms have made faster running of the looms now 
].)ossible, resulting in increased production. Some yi'ars ago we installed at our 
mills looms made by Messrs. Henry Livesey, I..td., Blackburn, which, due to frequent 
breakages of parts give less production. The broken parts have gradually been 
replaced by parts made by Messrs. Platt Bros. & Co., TAd., of Oldham, so that the 
old Livesey’s looms at our mills have now only the sides of Livesey- The loom 
lilted with Hacking’s Drop Box Motions made by Messrs. Hacking & Co., Ltd., of 
Bury, owing to the peculiar mechanism of the motions, cannot run as fa.st as the 
loom fitted w'ith Eccles’ Drop Box Motions made by Messrs. Platt Bros., or other 
makers. 

(iii) The more efficient the drive of a mill, the more efficient will be the general 
working of the mills, and with a view to try and find out the most efficient drive we 
have tliree different drives at our mills. The machinery in our No. 2, 4 and 5 mills 
is driven by electric motors placed on shafts or direct connected to machine.s and 
getting electric pow'cr from turbo-generators. Electric power is being gradually 
extended to No. 1 and No. 3 mills also, but steam power is still mostly in use at these 
mills, the main and line shafts in No. 1 mills being gear driven, while those in No. 
3 mills being rope driven. So far as efficiency is concerned, I have found no 
difference in the three types of drive, viz., gear drive, rope drive and electric drive ; 
but in point of flexibility the last drive has a very great advantage over the other 
two t>q)es. 

(iv) In a modern factory owned by a Joint Stock Company the management 
is dual. There is the manager of the factory who selects the best men available to 
work as heads of the different departments, and these heads of departments select 
the best workers for the work of the factory, so that the best results can be achieved. 
On the other hand, is the firm of managing agents, who are directly responsible to 
the board of directors of the company. The managing agents in India do what 
the managing director does in England. They see that the best raw materials and 
stores are purchased at the most favourable rates and that there is a continuous 
supply to the factory of raw materials so that the factory is always kept going. 
Ther also arrange for disposing of the manufactures of the factory in such a way 
that the best prices are realized. And the most important part of their duty is the 
financing of the business. 

The manager is 'selected by the managing agents for his ability, not only to get 
the most efficient work turned out, but also to keep his labour force contented. As 
such, he is generally given a free hand in the internal management of the mills. 
^Pd just as the fnanager has to keep his labour force contented, so have the managing 
agents to keep their selling agents, their purchasing ♦agents and the shareholders of 
the company contented. It is only when an atmosphere of content prevails in all 
sections of the industry that it can yield the best results. As I Imve said in my 
remarks under subhead 10, due to the Empress Mills bein^ over 500 miles away from 
the office of the managing agents, its mill manager is invested with much wider 
powers, but he always keeps the managing agents in Bombay in close touch with 
the mills by regularly keeping them informed of whatever is doing in Nagpur. 
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The efficiency of the management thus depends uijon the co-ordination of the 
authorities, exercised by the managing agents and the factory manager, and upon 
the judgnu^nt of both. Correct judgment is the highest factor in efficiency ; for, 
misjudgment might sometimes spell ruin for the concern. The efficiency of the 
workers depends upon the energy and zoalousness of the heads of departments. 
While on this point, I would say that no system of standardization can create 
efficiency, as 1 know by experiemce. We have done our best, but we cannot get our 
weavers to mind on an average more than one and a half looms per weaver, while 
in Jfombay not only is the average per weaver two loonjs, but a Bombay weaver 
produces more cloth per loom than a Nagpur weaver. 

(v) Phy.sique has much to do with the efficiency of workers, as our experience 
shows. The Momiiis (Mahomedans) and Koshtis (liindus) who have a better 
physique than Mahars (low caste Hindus) are more regular in attendance and give 
better work as weavers. As there is plenty of labour available in Nagjmr, we are 
now not compelled to take up labour as it comes to us, but aie able to send away the 
man whom wc find phy.sically unlit for the job he sc^eks. 

(vi) The healtli of workers plays an equally important part on their efficiency. 
But is is so difficult to determine from statistics with us to what extent the incidence 
of sickness affects the efhciency of workers. We have on our muster rolls about 
8,800 workpeople, but the average daily attendance is 7,500, \\hich is about the 
number we need to keep all our mills fully going. Thus wc have about 1,300 or 
17 per cent, surplus workers. Hue to this, our production hardly suffers on account 
of a bsent men, as our surplus workers take the place of the absentees. 11 is practically 
impossible for us to say from our statement (enclosure “ S ") referred to in my remarks 
under subheads 57 and 58, of absenteeism at our mills how many absented themselves 
on account of sickness or other causes. Also from our statement (Enclosure " K ") 
referred to in my^ remarks under subheads 24 and 25, showing the number of new 
and old cases treated daily at our mills' dispensaries, we cannot say if all workers 
that were treated were not on work. But on the basis of the figures of new cases 
of workpeople treated at our mills' dispensaries, given in our statement (enclosure 
“ L ") also referred to in the above two subheads, the incidence of sickness among 
our workpeople ranges from 1 -23 to 1-46 per cent, of the average daily attendance 
at our mills during the last five years. 

(vii) Education is the most potent factor serving to increase the efficiency of 
workers, and the main reasons why the efficiency of Indian labour is so much less 
than tluit of foreign workers is due to most of the Indian labourers having no 
knowledge even of the three K's. So far as our own activity in the direction of 
education is concerned, 1 think the number of persons who received elementary 
education at our factory and night schools since we started tliese schools would be 
equivalent to about 10 per cent, of our workers on roll. On what measures must be 
taken to impart education to workers 1 have given my views under subhead 36. 
As a matter of interest 1 may mention here, that the first gleams of light falling on 
the minds of our juvenile labour through a knowledge of letters have so dazzled 
them that they are often found reading books, leaving their machintts unminded. 

(viii) How far improvement in the standard of living affects efficiency I cannot 
say. I can, however, refer here to the efforts made by Europe and America to have 
International Conventions on labour problems lest Asiatic countries, with lower 
standards of living of workers might undersell them, due to lower costs of production. 
I might also remark that in the present condition of the homes of the Indian workers 
it is beneficial to their health to have their homes at some considerable distance from 
their places of work so that they get on the road the fresh air their dingy houses in 
congested localities are lacking in. 

(ix) A temperate climate brightens the mind and impels men to work, and as 
such has some effect on the efficiency of workers. Unfortunately the climate of 
India is subject to such extreme variations that the Indian worker is distinctly at 
a di.sadvantage in this respect as compared to his European brother. 1 may also 
mention here the effects the manipulation of temperature for reasons of production 
has on the workers. The ventilating and humidifying systems at our mills have been 
fully described under subhead 23. But I may say here that due to the ventilating 
and humidifying systems at our No. 1 mills not being so up-to-date as those at our 
No. 3 and No. 5 mills the comparatively hot atmosphere prevailing at our No. 1 
mills, disturbs the evenness of our yarns made therein and also affects our weaving 
production. Also the workpeople there do not feel so happy as those at our other 
mills. 

115. Effect on Production, of (i) Changes in working hours .—would like to 
supplement here my remarks made on this subject under subhead (112) by 
describing an experiment made at our mills about half a century ago. As there was 
a great demand for our goods which we could not meet, we wanted to increase our 
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production, and the late Mr. J. N. Tata, the founder of our mills, was keen on 
working the mills with two shifts, a day shift and a night shift, though the manage¬ 
ment was sceptical about the success of the experiment. Labour could be easily 
had for both shifts ; only the new men had to be trained for some time. The mills 
were fitted up with electric lights for night work and the experiment was continued 
for two years. Both shifts worked for 12 hours with half an hours' rest period and 
the day and night shift men changed places every fortnight. The result was 
disastrous ; for, the total production of the two shifts did not even equal that 
obtained by the usual day time working from sunrise to sunset. This was all due to the 
night shift people not taking rest during the day time as they should and loitering 
instead and enjoying themselves in public gardens, so that they dozed at night, 
leaving their machines to mind themselves. And this entailed on the mills great 
loss due to the waste produced being out of all proportion. Even trained men from 
Bombay were imported for night shift work, but with no belter effect, and as the 
mills, instead of making profit as they used to do before, made loss, the experiment 
had to be abandoned. 

In this connection 1 would mention that we have all along favoured reduction 
in working hours. Even when the law permitted working the mills for 12 hours, in 
winter when the day is short we worked only from sunrise to sunset, which meant, 
-on an average, 10| hours’ work excluding weekly cleaning time. And we introduced 
the 10 hour day more than two years in advance of the provision in this regard of 
the Factories Act in order to keep pace with the growing tendency everj’where to 
reduce the hours of work of the work people so as to leave them some time for 
recreation of body and mind. I am in favour of a further reduction in working 
hours per day, but at present competition is so severe in the markets catered for by 
us that T cannot all alone think of making any innovation in the direction of reduced 
hours of work. 

I may also say that we found no improvement in efficiency’ when the working 
hours were reduced to 12 by the 1911 Act, but that the introduction of the 10-hour 
day has iinjiroved the efficiency in the weaving department, though in the spinning 
department production has been smaller in proportion to the number of less hours 
worked than before. The reason for this is that we have been maintidning, for years 
past, a sy^stem of relievers in our spinning department, the workers in which depart¬ 
ment are all paid at fixed rates, so that whenever a machine tenter goes out for smoking 
or answering calls of nature, the reliever works in his place and the machine is kept 
running all the time, it being stopped only for doffing purposes or repairs, etc. The 
relative efficiency of the spinning department for different counts of yarn is thus 
almost steadily maintained from year to year ; and any reduction in working hours 
naturally brings about a proportionate reduction in production. But in our weaving 
department where the weavers are paid on piece-work, and in which department 
we have no such system as is mentioned above, weavers leave their machines less 
frequently than before and work more energetically for fear of loss of wages due to 
shorter working hours ; and the result is increased production and efficiency. 

I understand that in the Svadeshi mills in Bombay and the Ahmedabad Advance 
mills at Ahmedabad, which arc also under the agency of Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., 
like our mills, and where there are more skilled workmen, weavers are able to give 
in 10 hours the same production that they formerly gave in 12 hours. 

(ii) Changes in other Working Cmtditions .—Good light and ventilation and 
efficient humidification do have an effect on production. In our No. 1 mills, which 
is our oldest mills, and where conditions of light, ventilation and humidification 
compare very unfavourably with those in our other mills, though we do not suffer 
in production so far as the spinning department is concerned, the yarn produced 
there is not so uniform and even as that produced in our mills built subsequently. 
In the weaving department, however, deficient light, ventilation and humidification 
even affect production by about 5 per cent. 

(iii) Expenditure on Health and Sanitation .—For looking after the health of our 
workpeople and their children and relatives we have at our mills’ four dispensaries, 
under the charge of qualified doctors, and thc^ expenditure under this head comes to 
about Rs. 20,000 a year. Full particulars of our welfare work activities can be 
’obtained from a bound volume sent herewith, which contains reports of our welfare 
work from January, 1922 to June, 1927. I may, however, mention here that the 
total expenditure wc incur annually on ail our welfare work activities comes to about 
Rs. 1 lac. Now, as the average number of daily attendance at our mills is 7,500, the 
expenditure on welfare work comes to about Rs. 14 per head, or 5 per cent, of our 
wage bill. I am told that in England good firms spend on welfare work for their 
workpeople about £2 per head or 2 per cent, of their wage bill, the reason for the 
smaller percentage being that much welfare work is being done there by local bodies 

' out of the taxes levied there, which are much higher than taxes here. 
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It is only when a severe epidemic affecting the whole of the town rages in Nagpur 
that attendance at our mills seriously suffers and our production is affected ; for, 
otherwise in normal times our system of employing spare hands helps us to carry 
on work and not feed the absence of such workers as are ill, or have gone on leave. 
Of the incidence of sickness at our mills we have prepared two statements (enclosures 
" K and " L ”) which have been appended to my remarks under sub-head (24). 

(iv) Hoiisinff .—Please see my remarks under sub-head (16). I may add that I 
cannot .say if what we have done for the housing of our workpeople has had any 
effect on the production at our mills. 

(v) Alterations in Methods of Remuneration .—Tn October, 1917, seeing that as a 
result of the new economic conditions introduced by the World War, prices of the 
necessities of life had begun to rise, entailing hardship on our workpeople, we began 
paving them scarcity allowances on the scales mentioned in the following table :•— 


In force from 

October, 1917, to January, 1920 
February, 1920, to August, 1920 

September, 1920, to September, 1924 


Perct ritage of 
scarcity 
allowance 
over pay. 

10 per cent. 
03^ per cent, 
f ])er cent. 

663 per cent. 


Remarks. 

To all workers, 
do. 

To fixed-wage 
earners. 

To piece-workers. 


Besides giving these scarcity allowances, we bega.n supplying our workpeople 
foodstuffs at pre-war rates and cloth at specially reduced rates. We also gave them 
the facility of obtaining foodstuffs at our mills’ shops on credit up to a limit in pro¬ 
portion to their earnings in exchange for chits issued by di'partmental heads, the 
cost of the supply during the month being recovered on pay-day. The system of 
such supply of grain and cloth at reduced rates, which was continued till September 
1924, entailed on our mills an expenditure of Rs. 19*50 lacs. In October, 1924, 
the wages were consolidated, incoiporating therein the scarcity allowances as well as 
the benefits accruing to the workpeople from supply of grain and cloth at reduced 
rates. 

Other additions to the usual earnings of our workpeople are ;— 

(fl) Monthly full attendance bonus ranging iron Rs. IJ to Rs. 3 per month given 
to all classes of workers except male employees on piece-work, and artisans such as 
blacksmiths, masons, carpenters, fitters, turners, etc. In the month of June, 1929, 
the number of workers, who received such bonus, was 2,699 and the amount paid 
them came to lbs. 4,392, which works out to about 2*5 per cent, of our total wage 
bill. I may mention here that a male worker becomes entitled to this bonus, only if 
he has attended all the working days in a month, but that in the case of female 
workers two day’s absence during the month is condoned to enable her to qualify 
for the regular attendance bonus, 

(b) Long Service Bonus paid as described hereafter. Till September, 1924, such 
workpeople as had completed 20 years’ service were given a monthly increment of 
Rs. IJ. But as from 1st October, this bonus is being given on the following scale 
to those operatives whose monthly earnings do not exceed Rs. 60. 

If the period of service exceeds 5 years but does not exceed 10 years Re.l per 
month ; 10 years but not 15 years annas per month ; 15 years but not 

20 years, Rs. 2 per month ; 20 years Rs. 2-8. per month. 


The following figures of long service bonus earned by our workpeople in June, 
1929, speak for themselves :— 


Scale of bonus. 

No. of 
workpeople 
who earned 
the bonus. 

Amount 

paid. 

Rs. 

Re. 1-0-0 

1,526 

1,247 

Rs. 1-8-0 

1,365 

1,704 

„ 2 - 0-0 

752 

1,256 

„ 2 - 8-0 

556 

1,169 

Total 

4,19S 

5,376 
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It will be noticed that there is a difference between the sums actually paid and 
the sums payable to the workers according to the scales mentioned in column 1 
of the statement. The difference is accounted for by the fact that the full bonus 
is paid only to those workers who are present througliout the month, w'hile others, 
who aie absent for a day or more, receive proportionately lesser amount. I may 
mention that the total amount of Rs. 5,376 paid to the workers on account of long 
service bonus works out to 3 per cent, of our total wage bill. 

Another item of encouragement we give to our workpeople is in the shape of 
annual prizes which I have already dealt with under sub-head 32. 

These are the measures taken by us to add to the usual wages of our workpeople, 
but I am afraid I cannot say if all that we have done in this direction has induced 
in our workpeople a desire to put more energy into their w'ork. 

(vi) Movement in wage levels .—In my statement (enclosure “ T ") appended 
to ray remarks under sub-heads 96 and 97, I have given figures of wages at our mills 
during the different periods of our mills’ long existence. I am attaching hereto another 
statement (enclosure " Z ”) showing the numbers of piece-workers and the different 
departments in which they work, from which it will be seen that out of a total of 8,800 
workers on roll, 45 per cent, are piece-workers and 55 per cent, are fixed wage-earners. 
As I have said elsewhere, increase in wvages has not tended to bring about any note¬ 
worthy increase in the production. 

(vii) Legislative enactments. —^The Indian Factories Act as amended from time to 
time and the Workmen’s Compensation Act have considerably ameliorated the con¬ 
dition of the workers, but I regret to say that the seeds of unrest sown in the minds 
of workers by evil-minded agitators have implanted in them a desire to get more and 
more facilities without any effort on their part to put their heart into their work and 
give more and better production. 

(ix) Alcohol and drugs. —-Though a visit to the grog shop, particularly on pay-day, 
is indulged in byxiur workpeople, I can .safely say that the drink evil and an addiction 
to drugs like opium are not so prevalent among our workpeople as to attract attention 
and to affect the production at our mills. 


116. Possible methods of securing increased efficiency. —To my mind the efficiency 
of an industrial w'orker depends upon three groups of factors. 

Under the first group I w'Ould place (1) the climate of the worker’s country ; 
(2) his physique ; (3) his dietary ; (4) the sanitation of his dwelling and that of the 
locality in which he re.sides ; (5) addiction to alcohol and drugs ; (6) the amount 
of education he has received ; and (7) the ideas which his education has inspired 
in him about the dignity of his work. 

The second group would comprise (1) the sanitation of the factory where he 
works ; (2) the longer or shorter hours of work he puts in ; (3) measures adopted 
at the factory to reduce industrial fatigue ; (4) the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages he gets ; and (5) measures taken by the factory owner to help him (a) in 
sickness, {b) in getting primary education and technical training, and (c) in pro\iding 
against the rainy day. 

In the third group I would place (1) the advantages of use of machinery as against 
hand work ; (2) the benefits of the adoption of the latest improvements in machinery 
such as would {a) increase output, and {h) reduce the strain of concentration by the 
worker on the machinery looked after by him. 

How far these factors affect efficiency I have tried to explain in my remarks 
under sub-heads 114 and 115, and I would here make a few further remarks on 
labour saVing appliances inasmuch as such appliances are a potent force in increasing 
the efficiency of an industrial worker. 

Since the ring spindle replaced throstles and mules and revolutionized spinning 
in the nineties of tlie last century, there has been no invention of note in the spinning 
section of the textile industry. But only recently a. system promising to do away 
with one of the preparatory processes of spinning and to make it possible to produce, 
from ^he same mixing of cotton, yam of better quality than can be done with the 
ordinary spinning frame, has come into vogue in England and the Continent, and has 
also begun to find favour here. It is known as the High Draft System of Spinning. 
We, foo, have taken trials of the system, and having found that the claims it makes 
are likely to come true, we are going to take more extensive trials with a view to 
replacing all our ordinary spinning frames by high draft spinning frames. 

In the weaving section the one outstanding improvement, which has found great 
favour in America is the automatic loom. This loom is, however, looked askance at 
by English weavers* Even in India and especially in the South, where a few such 
looms have found their way, they are reported to be unsuitable for Indian conditions 
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of work and Indian yarns. In Bombay, a few Japanese automatic looms are being 
tried, but it is too early to form a definite opinion as to their successful working or 
otherwise, as they have only lately been introduced. 

But wliile automatic looms* and other labour saving appliances, which involve 
reduction in the number of workers minding machines, have met with favour in 
ICngJand and America, in our country tiie workers have expressed in unmistakable 
terms their resentment at even an increase in the number of spindles and looms 
allotted to each spinner and w'caver respectively as recommended by the Textile 
Tariff Board, w^hich arrangement w’ould add to the w^ages of the w'orkers, and at the 
same time reduce working cost. The Bombay imllowners tried to carry out these 
recommendations, but their workers struck tvork in consequence, and tluy had to 
revert to the old system. 

And these are the only directions in w’hich efforts of a sort have been made in 
India to increase the efficiency of the w'orkers in the textile industry. But there 
is a direction still absolutely untrodden by the Indian employer. I mean the applica¬ 
tion to Indian industrial conditions of the principles of scicntitic management as 
deduced fiom a .study of industrial psychology. The study and the apjdication of 
the principles ot this new' science are reported to have yielded, both in America and in 
Europe, jihenomenal results. Output has been increased, there are fev\'(‘r accidents 
in factories and lesser spoiled w'ork, and reduction in working hours has considerably 
reduced absenteeism. I would like all industrialists in India to combine to bring 
out experts from England and America to help start an Indian Institute of Industrial 
Psychology and Industrial Kcsearch Board, and I wash the Labour Cornmission 
would make a strong recommendation in this direction. 


XIV.—Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) Practically all the mills of these provinces are members of the Bombay 
Miliowners' Association ; but while tlie membership offers them the advantage of 
being posted up with full information on questions vitally affecting the industry as 
a whole, the IVlofussil Mills cannot possibly expect from that body any help w'orth 
the name in times of labour disputes or strikes, labour conditions in the City of Boiii- 
ba}^ and the industrial centres of these provinces differing so widely. The Mofussil 
!Mills have consequently to settle their own policy with due regard to the local con¬ 
ditions. The establishment of a sc‘parate association for the mills of these provinces, 
how'ever desirable it may be, is not practicable, looking to the comparatively small 
number of mills, more especially when an attempt, made some 11 years ago, to start 
a Chamber of Commerce which had the idea of embracing within its fold all the 
commercial interests of the provinces, failed owing to a poor response from the 
interests concerned. The only association of employers, of which our piovinccs can 
boast, is the Factory Owmers' Association which has its headquarters at Khamgaon. 
but 1 am not in a position to give any information about this Association. 

(ii) An organization of the employed called The Nagpur Textile Union,’" with 
its headquarters at Nagpur, and having about 2,200 members, has been in existence 
since December, 1927. I am not aware of any other organization of the employed. 

118. In the textile trade of the country the Bombay Miliowners" Association is 
one of the most influential organizations of employers. It collects and circulates 
information and statistics of general professional interest and deliberates on it in an 
executive committee. It has started its own mutual insurance association to cover 
the liabilities of miliowners under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and intends to 
provide similar facilities for fire insurance. This is all to the good, but it would meet 
a greater need if it stood aloof from individual interests and developed into a pro¬ 
fessional association, and had a general staff of expert specialists like that of the 
British Trades Unions Congress. Our mills would have been saved much useless 
litigation if the Miliowners' Association, of which we are a member finn, registered 
trade marks and trade numbers, and the fact of such registration were marked on our 
manufactures. A member firm of the Association need not be compelled to get its 
articles registered, but if the fact of such registration were stamped on articles, the 
buying xmblic would at once understand that an article not so stamped is not a guar¬ 
anteed article. Incidentally such a system would improve the influence of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The general staff of the Association in collaboration with the general staffs of 
labour unions might work out the facts and figures of the industry. The Association 
might also take up research work, which might disclose new uses and new qualities 
of the products and new methods of diminisMng costs. Thus the Association might 
in time develop into an independent industrial authority, and be able to impose 
standards of honour on its members, which would be to the benefit of the trade. 
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Such an Association migiit also be able to exercise its inliucnce on monopolistic 
interests, and to bring them to a reasonable frame of mind. Forty years ago the 
P. and O. Co. had the monopoly of the shipping of yarn to China, and tlieir charges 
w('rc so exorbitant that the shippers combined and started a new line of steamers 
whicli compelled the P. and O. line to moderate tlicar freight rates fre^m Bombay to 
Chinese and Japaiu'se Ports. But we have no influential association in our provinces 
which could compel the C».I.P. and B.N. Railways to bring down their rates, In the 
absence ol water transport anti road transport these railways liave the monopoly 
of the carrying trade ot our provinces. In theory their rates are so fixed as not to 
weigh cm the trade and thus prove an indirect source ch taxation on the consumers, 
but as the railways in England only lately found out there is room lor reduction in 
vates of freight in ord(*r to help industry, which has been in a bad way since so long. 
It is true, there is an appeal to the Railway Board in the case of State;-owned railways, 
but in the case of a company-owned railway there v.oiild hardly be any chance of a 
response. And 1 wish the Royal Commission cm Indian Labour would see their 
way to recommend that the railways should consider the question ol freiglits so as 
to lighten the burden on industry. 

Mention of the resentment, monopolies invoke in liic community reminds me of 
the burning problem of the day, viz., the general .strikes of workers, the aim whereof 
is to exercise pressure upon reasonable employers to get unreasonable employers to 
mend their ways. My distinguished fath(;r deeply resented in the evening of iiis 
days the “ slur " as he took it, of his workmen associates going at tlie bidding of 
their mislcadcrs on strike in spile of their past relations. I feed as keenly on the point ; 
for, if other employers of labour do not come up to expectations, why should my 
work(‘»friends molest me by asking me to bring pressure upon such emplo)'ers, who 
arc bound to ask me to mind my own business if I put in a word with them on behalf 
of their workers.' 

I h^ive spoken above of the sense of honour which an Association like that of the 
British Trades Unions Congress is bound to develop among its member firms. If such 
an Association secured the confidence of the community as an indc'pendent industrial 
authority, picketing could be made illegal, as all peaceful persuasion would emanate 
from impartial authority. One month's notice between masters and men could then 
be insisted on ; for, this notice would give the time for reference of disputes to the 
Association and investigation by it. With .such an Association functioning strikes 
would become obsolete. 

I would in the end say that the conflict between capital and labour cannot now 
be so very acute as in the olden days in that the control of industries is now in the 
hands of managing directors and managing agents, who have large blocks of capital 
of their owm invested in the industries controlled by them, and their doings are keenly 
watched by shareholders’ associations and labour unions, so that any abuse of power 
involves replacement of the directorate or the agency. There are black sheep in every 
community, and the industrial fraternity cannot be an exception to the rule, but I 
don’t think it fair to condemn a class for the sins of a few' of its members. 

120. Individual Trade Unions. —(i) The first attempt in the direction of forming 
a union of workers was made by some of the local labour leaders in the year 1921, 
but without success. The strike of our workmen in the year 1922 encouraged them 
to make another attempt, but this also proved abortive. The year 1924, however, 
offered a unique opportunity to the leaders to carry out their object, and they 
could, directly as a result of the prolonged strike at our mills successfully form 
what was known as ” The Nagpur Labour League." This league was affiliated to 
the All-India Trade Union Congress. But even after the establishment of the 
league the leaders were unable to make any headway till the end of the year 1927, 
when, consequent on the passing of the Indian Trades Union Act, 1926, they dis¬ 
solved the league and constituted in its place the Nagpur Textile Union, which was 
registered under the above Act in December, 1927. 


(ii) Attitude of workers and extent of their control .—As stated in the history of the 
union, out of 12,000 workers in Nagpur only 2,200 have joined the union. This latter 
number cannot be considered satisfactory, and is perhaps an index of the ideas about 
the union of the majority of workers, though those that have got themselves enrolled 
as members are reported to be displaying keen interest in the affairs of the union. 

’ (iiil Attitude of employers and relation with them .—In this connection I give below 
the following extracts from the union's report for the calendar year 1928, wffiich 
speak for themselves :— 

The Empress Mills authorities from the very beginning adopted a sympathetic 
attitude towards the Nagpur Textile Union." 
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“ The union has been representing individual cases of the workers to the manage¬ 
ment of the Empress Mills ; and, though not always successful in the representation 
of such individual complaints, the union has always received a sympathetic hearing 
and consideration from the management of the Empress Mills." 

121. Trade Unions Act, 1926.—(i), (ii) and (iii) In my remarks under subheads 
(117), (119) and (120) 1 have specified the extent to which the Act has been utilized in 
our provinces in the textile trade. As the Nagpur Textile Union, the nature of whose 
activities 1 have described under subhead (119) was registered under the Act only 
about two years ago, it is difficult to make any remarks on the effect the placing of 
the Trade Unions Act on the statute book has had on the textile industry. As for 
possible amendments in the Act 1 have the following suggestions to make. 

Under Section 4 of the Act registration of trade unions is purely voluntary. In 
the interest and for the protection of the workpeople I think all trade unions should 
be compulsorily registered. 

Section 18 (1) of the Act renders immune from a civil suit any act of any registered 
trade union or of any officer or member thereof done in contemplation of furtherance 
of a trade dispute. This constitutes the trade union officers’ charter of liberty, but 
there is no provision in the Act to prevent liberty from deteriorating into license. 
If an office bearer of a union or a member thereof misappropriated the funds of the 
union, he can get off scot-free, for the Act has not prescribed any penalty for such 
misdemeanour. In the English Act not only does such a provision exist, but even 
the trustees of a union are held liable for the recovery of the union funds only up 
to the moneys received by them. 

Section 22 prescribes that not less than one-half of the total number of officers 
of every recognized trade union shall be persons actually engaged or employed 
in an industry with which the trade union is connected. In order to enable the 
workpeople to have a larger share in managing their own union affairs I suggest 
that three-fourths of the total number of officers, etc., should be from among the 
employees in the trade. This suggestion, while not entirely removing any necessary 
help which the " outsiders " can give, will give the majority to the workpeople 
themseh^es. 

There is nothing in the Act which requires a trade union to keep a record of work 
done at meetings of its executive committee or of the general boefy. This is not as 
it ought to be, and the absence of a regulation in the matter seems to have been felt 
by the chairman of the Strike Inquiry Court being held in Bombay. When the 
chairman asked a secretary of a trade union giving evidence before the Court why 
no records were kept by him of the activities of his union and when the secretary 
replied that the Act did not require him to keep any such records the chairman said 
that the absence of records was a point which went against his union. 1 therefore 
suggest that the Act might make it compulsory for every union to maintain a minute 
book. 

In view of the experience we have of labour leaders in Bombay who could not 
have things all their own way in a large union starting rival unions consisting of 
themselves and a few adherents, I suggest that the number constituting a trade 
union should be fixed at at least ICO. 

I suggest the deletion from Sub-section 16 (1) of the words " and^^ political " and 
of the whole of Clause (e) of Sub-section 16 (2), looking to the bitter experience 
Bombay has had of Communists and others of their ilk prostituting the legitimate 
objects of trade unions to further their sinister political propaganda. 


XIV.—Trade Oombinations. 

122. Miscellaneous Questions regarding Trade Unions —(i) Methods of negotiation 
between employers and employed, (ii) Results of attempts at co-operation between em^ 
ployers and employed to increase efficiency of production, —Negotiations lead to co¬ 
operation only when both parties fully understand their responsibilities and when 
one party is not out to coerce the other party. This can be jx)ssible in India only 
when trade unions are composed of persons that are themselves engaged in industries 
and there is a Ontral Labour Office with its provincial branches, whose experts can 
guide trade unions along the right paths. 

For proper functioning of trade unions I think there ought to be separate unions 
of separate branches of the same class of industries, e.g., there should be one union 
of engineers, another of those working in card rooms, etc. As conduct of unions 
means knowledgje and understanding, the leaders thereof must not only belong to 
the industry wmch they represent, but must have fairly good education. To help 
in having such a class of trade union leaders the State, municipalities, and the em¬ 
ployers associations should contribute towards the education of the workpeople. 
At present outsiders, wlio have imbibed from books good, bad, and indifferent Imeories 
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of management of industrial concerns, and who have got no practical experience of 
the inner worldng of industries, are guiding trade unions with the result that the 
employers have no faith in such leaders and no real co-oix*ration between employers 
and employed is possible. 

The so-called labour leaders in India do not at all represent labour and are out 
only to impose their ill-digested theories ux)on employers, much to the detriment of 
both labour and the industries. 


XV.—^Industrial Disputes. 

123. Extefit of Strikes and Lock-outs. —(i), (ii) and (iii) To the Empress Mills strike 
of employees was almost an unknown thing during the first four decades of their 
working, the relations between the employers and the employees having been 
harmonious and peaceful throughout this long period. But towards the end of 
December, 1919, a lightning strike, which was the fust one in the history of the mills, 
took place as a result of the poison disseminated among the workpeople by ranting 
speeches of self-styled labour leaders, and by reports circulated among them by 
designing mischief-mongers, who had a hand in the strikes of the mill operatives 
in Bombay. The men had no tangible grievance, and after w^andering about for 
live days returned to work unconditionally. A little delay in declaring the bonus 
as had been declared in previous years precipitated another strike in December, 
1922. Here, again, the men s grievances were all imaginary, and the efforts of the 
management to bring the workers to a reasonable frame of mind having failed, a 
lock-out was declared. This had the desired effect ; for, after eight days most of 
the men returned to work, and two days later the attendance became normal. The 
3()th January, 1924, saw the beginning of the latest strike. In this case, encouraged 
by designing outsiders, the men put forth unreasonable demands, such as the pay¬ 
ment of a bonus in addition to the one already declared by the mills, eight hours 
of work instead of ten, and the distribution among them of a quarter of the mills 
earnings. Meetings were held where the men were stirred up not to return to work 
until all their demands had been met and the deluded W’orkmen kept out for two 
months. In the end they realized that they had been fed with vain and impossible 
hopes by the outside agitators, and they began to return to work, the attendance 
being normal by the 1st April. Thus none of the strikes were due to any real griev¬ 
ances of the workers, who had consequently to take the only wise course of 
surrendering unconditionally in every case. 

(iv) Loss to industry and worker$r--Th^ subjoined Statement gives the necessary 
particulars in this regard :— 



Duration of 

Loss to 

I.,oss to 


Strike. 

industry. 

workers. 



Rs.^ 

Rs. 

Lst Strike 

5 days. 

1,65,652 

16,425 

2nd Strike 

,. 9J days. 

1,16,263 

39,191 

3rd Strike 

.. 60J days. 

5,74,482 

2,64,651 

Total 

.. 75 days. 

8,56,397 

3,20,267 


125. Trades Disputes Act. —Industrial unrest which is only a phase of the W'Orld 
unrest now rampant having culminated in our country in strikes in industries be¬ 
coming epidemic there was a clamour from several responsible quarters for Govern¬ 
ment interference. As a first measure Government brought before the Indian 
Legislature a Trade Disputes Bill which is now in the statute book as the Trade 
Disputes Act. This Act, empowers Government to appoint a Court of Inquiry wdien 
a trad© despute is going on and to call upon the parties to the dispute to refer their 
differences to the Court. Such a Court has recently been appointed to enquire into 
the strikes in the Bombay Mills. But the award that it will give will not be binding 
on either of the parties to the dispute. The purpose of the Act as the framer thereof 
put it in the ‘^Objects and Reasons " of the Bill is to create active public opinion, 
the moral pressure of which would compel the party at fault to yield. But, as matters 
stand at present the hope of public opinion exercising pressure on the disputants has 
been in vain. In the interests of the industries of the country it would be unwise to 
allow such a state of affairs to continue indefinitely and measures must be devised 
to compel die-hards and recalcitrants in industrial disputes to listen to reason. In¬ 
dustrialism having come to stay in the country and trades disputes having begun to 
assnme vast proportions, neither the Government nor the community can now safely 
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adopt a laisscs fairc policy and active interference both is necessary. To my mind 
powers for such interference should be vested in a body to be appointed by the 
Government on the model of the Indian Tariff Board. It should be in the nature of 
an ad hoc Reference Committee to be brought into existence when a trade dispute 
assumes serious proportions. Its personnel should comprise capable and experienced 
men selected from among capable and exj)erienced officers of the Government of 
India, Departments of Indu.stries and Labour and Commerce, and from among retired 
eminent legal luminaries. Such a body might be designated the Commissioners for 
the settlement of trades disputes. The Trades Disputes Act might be amended. 
It should define the constitution and powers of such a Board and also authorise the 
Board to start an enquiry into a trade dispute, no matter whether reference is made 
to it by a party concerned or not. As experience has shown that picketing which is 
sometimes euphemistically called peaceful persua.sion is nowadays the reverse of 
peaceful and leads to rioting, the Board should have the power to declare picketing 
illegal. The findings of this Board should be deemed final and binding upon the parties 
to the trade dispute, and it should have the powers to inflict punishment on those 
refusing to give effect to its award. 

126. Attitude of Government (i) towards Trade Combinations, (ii) in connection 
with Industrial Disputes. —My humble opinion is that Government should keep strictly 
neutral and do nothing that might be deemed to favour either capital or labour. 
But when an industrial dispute has gone so far that the public call upon them to 
look into it, they should go thoroughly into the matter, give their judgment and sec 
to it their decision is given effect to. The}' should not sit tight as they have done in 
the ca.se of the red flag movement in Bombay. Two courts of enquiry instituted by 
them have condemned the activities of the Red Flag Union, but so far the Govern¬ 
ment have not taken any action against the said union. lA'rhaps they may still be 
considering over the matter, but the delay they have made is unconscionable. 

I am further of opinion that as the holding of such Court of Inquiry entail a lot 
of trouble and waste of time, all trade disputes should be referred to a permanent 
Board such as I have described in my remarks under sub-head (125), who having made 
a continuous study of the problems involved in trade disputes and having before them 
all the necessary information ready collected beforehand might give judgment on a 
particular question very much quicker than the ordinary Court of Inquiry. 


XVn.—Administration. 

133. Central and Provincial Legislatures. Action and attitude on labour questions .— 
I have pointed out in my remarks under sub-heads (31) and (49) the iniquities 
perpetrated by the passing of provincial enactments on questions concerning industrial 
labour. It is really inexplicable why the factory rules for one province should be 
more stringent than those for anotherr province, and why there should not be one 
uniform set of rules for grant of maternity benefits for all provinces. And I am 
emphatically of opinion that legislation concerning industrial labour should as far as 
possible take the shape of all-India enactments. 


APPENDIX A, 

Statement showing the principal castes of workers employed, the numbers of work- 
people belonging to them and the percentages these numbers form of the total number 
of workpeople. 

Castes. Number on Percentage. 



rolls. 


1. Depressed Class Hindus :— 



Mahars 

4,795 

54 02 

2. High caste Hindus :— 



(a) Kunbis and Telis 

1,2491 


(h) Koshtis 

237 ( 


(r) Gonds .. 

215 f 

21-38 

(d) Marathas 

197j 


3. Mahomedans 

779 

8-77 

4. Other castes .. .. 

1,404 

15-83 

Total .. 

8,876 

100-00 
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APPENDIX B (abridged). 


Statemcfit shoiving turnover of labour at theEmpress Mills, Nagpur, since the year 1908. 


Year. 

Number 
on roll 
on 1st 
Jan. 

New ad¬ 
missions 
(luring 
the 
year. 

Total. 

Number 
on roll 
on 31st 
Dec. 

N umber 
(jf hands 
left. 

Average 

perirjd 

in 

months 
of labour 
turn¬ 
over. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of ■ 
labour 
turn¬ 
over. 

1908 .. 


6,322 

4,200 

10,522 

6,401 

4,121 

19 

64 

1909 .. 


6,401 

3,724 

10,125 

6,001 

4,124 

18 

69 

1910 .. 


6,001 

3,067 

9,068 

5,902 

3,166 

22 

54 

1911 .. 


5,902 

3,019 

8,921 

5,622 

3,299 

20 

59 

1912 .. 


5,622 

6,365 

11,987 

7,810 

4,177 

22 

53 

1913 .. 


7,810 

5,525 

13,335 

8,114 

5,221 

19 

64 

1914 .. 


8,114 

4.691 

12,805 

7,985 

4,820 

20 

60 

1915 .. 


7,985 

5,161 

13,146 

8,072 

5.074 

19 

63 

1916 .. 


8,072 

4,387 

12,459 

7,333 

5,126 

17 

70 

1917 .. 


7,333 

5,020 

12,353 

8,252 

4,101 

24 

50 

1918 .. 


8.2v52 

4,165 

12,417 

8,489 

3,928 

25 

46 

1919 .. 


8,489 

2,690 

11,179 

8.234 

2,945 

33 

36 

1920 


8,234 

1,899 

10,133 

8,140 

1,193 

48 

24 

1921 .. 


8,140 

954 

9,094 

8,214 

880 

112 

11 

1922 .. 


8,214 

1,639 

9,853 

8,651 

1,202 

86 

14 

1923 .. 


8,651 

2,023 

10,674 

8,916 

1.758 

16 i 

19 

1924 .. 


8,916 

2,904 

11.820 

8,432 

3.388 

29* 

40 

1925 .. 


8.432 

2,381 

10,813 

8,757 

2,056 

51 

23 

1926 


8,757 

1,727 

10,484 

8,843 

1,641 

64 

18 

1927 .. 


8,843 

1,257 

10,100 

8,782 

1,318 

79 

15 

1928 .. 


' 8,782 

1,278 

* 

10,060 

8,934 

1,126 

95 

12 


There was-a strike at our mills for two months in the year 1924. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Statement showing the lengths of service put in hy the workers of the Empress Mills 
as at the 3Qth April, 1929. 



Number of 



Number of 



workers who 

Percentage 


workers who 

Percentage 

Period of 

put in the 

on total 

Period of 

put in the 

on total 

service 

period of 

number of 

service 

period of 

number of 

in years. 

service shown 

workers on 

in years. 

service shown 

workers on 


in the pre¬ 

roll. 


in the pre¬ 

roll. 


ceding column. 



ceding column. 


Under 1 year's 


B. F. 

8,633 

97-16 

service : 

507 

5-71 

26 

39 

0-44 

1 

897 

10-09 

27 

35 

0-39 

2 

939 

10-57 

28 

35 

0 - 39 

3 

813 

9-16 

29 

18 

0-20 

4 

743 

8-36 

30 

19 

0-21 

5 

705 

7-93 

31 

19 

0-21 

6 

380 

4-28 

32 

10 

0-11 

7 

278 

3-14 

33 

12 

0-14 

8 

221 

2-49 

34 

11 

0-12 

9 

420 

4-73 

35 

7 

0-08 

10 

371 

4-17 

36 

2 

0-02 

11 

361 

4-06 

37 

5 

0-06 

12 

353 

3-97 

38 

8 

0*09 

13 

213 

2-40 

39 

6 

0-07 

14 

194 

2-18 

40 

7 

0-08 

15 

180 

2-03 

41 

5 

0-06 

16 

235 

2-64 

42 



17 

163 

1-83 

43 

8 

0-09 

18 

118 

1-33 

44 

1 

0-01 

19 

138 

1 -55 

45 

2 

0-02 

20 

71 

0-80 

46 

2 

0-02 

21 

75 

0-84 

47 

.— 

— 

22 

66 

0-74 

48 

1 

0-01 

23 

65 

0-73 

49 

— 

.— 

24 

67 

0-75 

50 

— 

— 

25 

60 

0-68 

51 

2 

0-02 

C. 0. 

8,633 

97-16 

Total 

8,887 

100-00 


Average period of service put in by a worker :—7-89 years. 


APPENDIX J. 


Statement showing the number of births recorded at the Empress Mills in connection 
with their Maternity Benefit Scheme for their women employees and number of infants 


who died within two months after birth. 


Total number of infants who 


Calendar Year. 


Number of 
infants born. 

died within two months 
after birth. 

1924 



156 

21 

1925 



151 

24 

1926 



174 

22 

1927 



197 

28 

1928 



199 

32 


Total 


877 

127 





w..- 


Average 


175 

25 


APPENDIX KE 


Statement showing the number of new and old cases treated at 

the Empress 

Mills* four 

Dispensaries during the year ending 

June, 

1928. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

No. of employees treated daily 

178 

68 

246 

No. of employees' relatives treated doily 

35 

133 

168 

Total No, of patients treated daily 

213 

201 

414 

No. of cases of employees treated during the year 

55,002 

21,012 

76,014 

No, of cases of employees' relatives treated 

10,815 

41,097 

51,912 

during the year. 




Total No. of cases treated during the year 

65,817 

62,109 

127,986 
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APPENDIX “L.'' 


Statement showing the number of new cases of various diseases treated at the Empress 
Mills’ Dispensaries during the year 1928. 


Diseases. 

Diseases caused by infection:- 
Dysentery 
Enteric fever 
Inliiienza 
Malaria 
Mumps 

Other fevers . . 
Gonorrhoea .. 

Syphilis 
Soft sore 
Tuberculosis . . 

Cholera 

Pneumonia 

Plague 

Small-pox 

Rheumatic fever 

Other infectious diseases 


No. of cases 
treated. 


Percentage 
on total cases 
treated. 


139 

'41 

22 

*06 

848 

2'49 

773 

2-27 

22 

*06 

1,406 

4*14 

64 

•19 

17 

'05 

13 

'04 


1 -00 

1 -01 


Diseases due to animal parasites, viz. :— 
Round worm 
Thread worm. . 

Hook worm . . 

Guinea worm 

Diseases of the nervous s>'stem 
„ eye ,. 

,, ,, ear and nose 

,, ,, throat 

,, ,, circulatory system, piles 


67 

27 


290 

945 

902 

504 

41 


'20 

*08 


.85 
2'78 
2'65 
1-48 
12 


Diseases of the blood :— 

[а) Anaemia .. 

(б) Debility .. 

Diseases of the respiratory system 
,, ,, teeth and gums 

Diseases of the digestive system :— 

Colic .. 

Constipation .. 

Diarrhoea 

Nausea and vomiting 
Indigestion .. 

Dyspepsia 

Headache 

Other diseases of the digestive system 
Diseases of the skin .. 

„ ,, urinary system 

' „ „ male genital organ 

All other diseases 
Injuries .. 

Other surgical cases .. 

Obstetrical cases 
Diseases of women .. 


20 

•06 

84 

*25 

1,677 

4*93 

1,054 

3*10 

564 

1*66 

2,974 

8'75 

314 

•92 

78 

'23 

67 

•20 

521 

1*53 

1,229 

3*62 

425 

1*25 

7,391 

21*74 

169 

•50 

20 

*06 

4,574 

13*46 

105 

*31 

5,947 

17*49 

701 

2*06 


Total No. of new cases treated during the year •. 33,996 100*00 
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JPPENDIX “ S.” 


Statement shoivi>uj percentage of abu'uteeism among the zoorhers of the Empn\ss Mills 
during the years 1914 to 1918 and 1924 to 1928. 



Avei 

age No. of workers. 



Calendar Year. 



Percentage of 


l^reseiit per 

Absent per 

Totn.l on 

absenteeism. 


day. 

day. 

roll. 


1914 

. 6,788 

1,305 

8,093 

16 

1915 

. 6,478 

1,376 

7,854 

17 

1916 

. 6,38a 

1,372 

7,755 

18 

1917 

. 6,777 

1,268 

8,045 

16 

1918 

. 7,073 

1,415 

8,488 

17 


Total . , 33.499 : 

6,736 

40,235 



Average . . 6,700 

1,347 

8,047 

16*74 

1924 

. 7,271 

1,447 

8,718 

17 

1925 

. 7,286 

1,386 

8,672 

16 

1926 

. 7,478 

1,393 

8,871 

16 

1927 

. 7,568 

1,360 

8,928 

15 

1928 

. 7,470 

1,476 

8,946 

16 


Total . . 37,073 

7,062 

44,135 



Average . . 7,415 

1,412 

8,827 

15*99 
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APPENDIX ••rr 

Statement showing Wages of Skilled and Unskilled Workers in the Empress Mills during 
the years 1913, 1918, 1920, 1924, and 1928. 



Rates of wages in force during thg years 


1913. 

1918. 

1920. 

1924. 

1928. 



S . 


2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 

8 

8 . 


3 t/j 

S he 

11 

g 8 

B Ml 

p 

2 a 

3 t/5 

8 hc 

i ? 

c bp 

3 CO 

B to 

H “ 

.s & 

s fe 

8 ^ 
•5 SP 


'a 


'2 


'a ™ 

PiP 

















Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Skilled labour. 











Engineering department— 











Blacksmith : 











1st class 

2n(l class J 

30 

40 

33 

55 

60 

90 

r77 

\62 

92 

77 

77 

62 

92 

77 

Fitter 

30 

40 

33 

66 

60 

90 

62 

122 

62 

122 

Turner 

30 

40 

33 

55 

60 

90 

62 

92 

62 

92 

Moulder 

20 

30 

22 

33 

45 

75 

47 

77 

47 

77 

Tinman 

20 

30 

22 

44 

45 

75 

47 

77 

47 

77 

Stoker or boilerman .. 

10 

15 

11 

16 

22 

30 

24 

32 

24 

32 

Boiler cleaner.. 

9 

10 

10 

11 

15 

19 

17 

21 

17 

21 

Oiler 

Spinning department— 

10 

12 

11 

13 

18 

22 

20 

24 

20 

24 

Spinning piecer 

8 

9 

10 

13 

15 

19 

15 

21 

15 

24 

Spinning doffer 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

14 

15 

Frame tenter .. 

12 

16 

13 

20 

20 

30 

20 

29 

20 

29 

Reeler (winder) woman 
Weaving department— 

5 

10 

5 

11 

8 

17 

9 

17 

10 

17 

Warper 

13 

20 

14 

26 

22 

40 

21 

38 

21 

38 

Sizer 

10 

18 

11 

20 

18 

37 

20 

39 

20 

39 

Weaver 

15 

24 

13 

29 

20 

43 

22 

50 

22 

50 

Finisher 

Dyeing and bleaching depart¬ 

8 

15 

9 

16 

15 

30 

17 

32 

17 

32 

ment— 











Turkey red dyer 

8 

' 9 

10 

18 

13 

18 

15 

20 

15 

24 

Indigo dyer .. 

9 

12 

i 13 

18 

18 

24 

20 

26 

20 

26 

Bleacher 

I 

11 

11 

16 

15 

22 

17 

24 

17 

26 

Cloth dyer 

Miscellaneous department— 
Carpenter: 

1st class \ 

2nd class / 

9 

12 

! 13 

18 

18 

24 

20 

26 

20 

26 

20 

30 

22 

36 

37 

60 

r47 

\39 

62 

47 

47 

39 

62 

47 

Cobbler . 

Mason : 

9 

16 

11 

22 

22 

1 45 

24 

47 

24 

47 

1st class \ 

2nd class / 

25 

35 

27 

49 

37 

67 

r54 

139; 

69 

54 

54 

39 

69 

54 

Unskilled labour. 











Messenger 

6 

9 

7 

10 

_ 

_ 


,, 


_ 

Coolie (man). 

9 

12 

10 

13 

13 

22 

15 

29 

15 

29 

Coolie (woman) 

5 

— 

5 

—, 

9 : 

12 

11 

14 

11 

14 

Watchman. 

8 

15 

10 

22 

15 

37 

17 

1 

39 

17 

39 
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APPENDIX Ur 


Statement showing Leave taken by the Workers of the Empress Mills during the calendar 

year, 1928. 

Percentage on 

Aggregate period (wo/continuous period) of No. of workers the total 

leave taken during the year. who took workers on 

leave. roll. 

Attendance for the full year . . .. .. 190 2 

Aggregate period of leave ranging from :— 

1 to 11 days 

. . 781 

10 

12 to 21. 

.. 917 

10 

22 to 31 .. 

890 

10 

32 to 41. 

.. 793 

9 

42 to 66 .. 

.. 1,468 

17 

67 to 91. 

.. 1,188 

13 

92 to 126 .. 

.. 749 

8 

Over 126 days .. 

.. 1,970 

22 


Average total No. of workers on roll 


.. 8,946 


100 











Siatemeni showing production per spindle per hour, charges per lb, up to spinning point, of Yarn and efficie^icy in the Spinning 

Department during the years 1900, 1910, 1914, 1921 and 1928. 
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1928. 

o 

•Xnuopijjo 

00 

00 

83 

84 

•q[ jod 

Pics. 

20*740 

33 001 

53*992 

•juoq jod 
ojpuids Jod 

UOpDUpOJJ 

Oz. 

I • 105 

O'; X 

(M 

X X 

1921. 

9-79 hours. 

■Aouopq[j9 

io 

9Su;U39J0J 

00 

83 

86 

•qi Jod 

Pies. 

20*900 

t>. o 

o 

CD 05 

X ^ 

X «o 

•juoq lod 
9[puids Jod 
uopoupoj(j 

Oz. 

1*127 

•647 

•316 

1914. 

11 -28 hours. 

•Aouopijja 

99'K;U99J?)<;| 

<x> 

X 

87 

92 

•qi J9d 
s^xiauqQ 

Pies. 

10*922 

Mill 

30*370 

juoq Jc>d 
ojpuids J9d 
uoponpojj 

Oz. 

1 148 

*652 

-360 

0161 

11*60 hours. 

•Aausioiqa 
.P ’ 

98'B;U90J9J 

86 

83 

88 

•qi jod 
soSjTjq;;) 

Pies. 

11 076 

16 771 

36*196 

•juoq J9d 
9{puids J9d 
uoponpoj^j 

Oz. 

1*099 

*654 

*294 

American 

Cotton. 

0061 

11*86 hours. 

•A'9U9pTJJ9 

9Se:iu99j9<j 

87 

88 

92 

qt xod 
s98j'Bq3 

w oc 

0) ir 

ill g. 

14*765 

28*718 

•rnoq rod 
9[puids Jod 
uopanpoi^j 

Oz. 

1*257 

•670 

*318 

Years. 

Average actual hours 
worked per day during 
the year, extduding 
weekly cleaning time. 

Count Numbers. 

Reeling Yarns — 

12s .. 

20s .. 

fVarp Yarn — 

32s .. 






Statement showing weaving charges pet piece of cloth of different sorts during the years 1900. 1910, 1914, \^2\, and 1928 and 

figures of the efficiency of the Weaving Department in these years. 
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Dhoty. 

Width of Loom, 56" 
Speed of Loom, 170 
Reed, 48s 

Picks, 48 

Warp Count, 24s 

Weft Count, 34s 
Dimensions of Cloth, 

49" X 11 yards 

•41190 .lod 
X0U0T0T44%[ 

■P'loX 

s .xo.vr’O^W 

s9Sjei|0 . 101^40 
pui* 9iu3uv] 
AJ04X?jr;doif| 

Dhoty. 

Width of Loom, 46" 
Speed of Ix^iom, 190 
Reed, 48s 

Picks, 52 

j Warp Count 

1 coT. 

Weft Count, 20s 
Dimensions of Cloth, 

39" X 10 yards 

4U00 rod 

•soSe.w 

S JOARO W 

so^jinp joqx) 
pun ouxSu^ 

Shirting. 

! Width of Loom, 46" 
Speed of Loom, 190 
Reed, 56s 

Picks, 52 

Warp Count, 24s 

Weft Count, 20s 
Dimensions of Cloth, 

35" X 22 yards 

• 4 U 00 JOJ 
Xouoroxj)^ 

S^JOARO^W 

•saSiRip joipo 
pun 9iiiSu;fX 
Xjo^njndojj 

Dyer’s cloth. 

Width of Loom, 46" 
Speed of Loom, 190 
Reed, 36s 

Picks, 36 

Warp Count, 24s 

Weft Count, 20s 
Dimensions of Cloth, 

41" X 36 yards 

'4U00 aOfj 

Xouopmg- 


S J9AT*9^ 

'so^jnqo joino 
pun ouxSu;q 
Xio^njndojd 

Dhoty. 

Width of Loom, 32" 
Speed of Loom, 205 
Reed, 48s 

Picks, 52 

Warp Count { 2 /“^® 
col. 

Weft Count, 20s 
Dimensions of Cloth. 

28" X 7 yards 

•^uao 

Xouopqjg; 

‘l^40X 

•soSnM 

pun oui^ug 
Ajoyejndojci 




0 



d 



Descriptic 

cloth. 


Years 
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62 15 
66-70 
70-30 
68-38 

i 1 

0, 

cfi j ^ CO 0 
.Ji 1 C-X <M ^ 10 

ft 

^ 1 CO CO CO ¥ 

g 1 10 »o 0 

62-32 

64- 34 

65- 35 

66- 30 

W ic 0 CvJ uo 

CD CO Tf* CO 

Ph 

w ''t r-H X CD X 
^ .-H CO 

^ ■ 

X 'f 0 X 

60-16 
61 -19 
68-10 
67-05 

W X 0) ^ to 0 

US X X r-* 

(5 ^ W CM 

w X X 0 0 X 
,0^ X X tt X X 

Ph 

Pies. 

65 

91 

94 

205 

185 

63-90 
63 26 
68-29 
67-30 

W3 X -'T X 0 

0 CO CO ^ CM 
g ^ ^ X X 

W X CM cx> CM 

.2i CO X X X 

(S 

Pies. 

71 

95 

96 
251 
232 

56-09 
61 92 

64- 36 

65- 70 

Pies. 

29 

38 

39 
84 
81 

OT tN O) 0 CM 
.Si CM CM 

ft 

Pies. 

22 

29 

29 

62 

57 


> O 
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APPENDJX 

Statement shoivhi^ the vumher of piece-workers on roll {on ^{)th April, 1929) and the 


different departments in which they are employed at the Empress Mills. 

No, of 

OccLijKilions. workers 

on r(jll. 

Cotton pickers . . . . . . . . . . 172 

J,>rawing tenters . . . , . . . . 161 

Slabbing tenters . . . . . . . . . . 4(S 

Inter tenters . . . . .. . . . . 85 

Koving tenters . . . . . . . . . . 159 

Keelers . . . . . . . . . . . . (SS6 

Knotters . . . . . . . . , . . . 12 

Handlers . . . . . . . . . . . 10 

Winders . . . . . . . . . . 448 

Warpers . . . . . . . . . . . 85 

Drawers .. .. .. .. .. 55 

Weavers . . . 2,037 

Thread spinners . . . . . . . . . 13 

Tenters . . . . . . . . . . . . 8 

T(jtal No. of j>iece-workers on roll . . . . 3,957 

Tercentage. 

No. of piece-workers as jht details above = 3,957 . . 45 

No. of fi.xed-wagc earncTs .. .. —4,844 . . 55 


Total on roll . . . . . . —8,801 . . 100 


APPESDIX " B 1.’* 


Statement showing aiu'rage earnings per operative per day at the Empress Mills, Nagpur, 
during the pre-wai and post-war periods. 



i'Torn 1st July, 1913 to 
30th June. 1914. 

From 1st lulv, 1924 to 
30th June, 1925. 

■Departments. 

No. of 
opera¬ 
tives 
em- 
loycd. 

Average 

earnings 

per 

opera¬ 

tive 

per day 
in annas. 

Amount 

of 

earnings 
per day . 

No. of 
opera¬ 
tives 
em¬ 
ployed . 

Average 
earnings 
per 
opera¬ 
tive 
per day 
in annas. 

Amount 

of 

earnings 
per day. 




Rs. 



Rs. 

(1) Spinning department— 







(a) Males 

2,063 

6*064 

782 

2,415 

11-733 

1,771 

(b) FemalevS 

880 

3-801 

209 

847 

7-324 

388 

(r) Boys 

1,238 

2-510 

194 

603 

4-104 

155 

{d) Girls 

253 

1-702 

27 

14 

3-941 

3 

(2) Weaving department— 

, 2,090 






(a) Males 

8-229 

1,075 

2,387 

16-705 

2,492 

(b) Females .. 

239 

3-819 

57 

428 

6-802 

182 

•{r) Boys 

33 

1-881 

4 

12 

3-597 

3 

(d) Girls 

23 

2-501 

4 

1 

2-567 

— 

(3) Dyeing and Bleaching 
Departments— 







(a) Males 

202 

6*194 

78 

295 

13-578 

250 

(b) Females ., 

134 

3-137 

26 

135 1 

6-693 

56 

(4) Other departments— 







(a) Males 

798 

7*200 

359 

1,036 

14-138 

915 

(bj Females .. 

41 

3*163 

8 

65 

7-586 

31 

Total .. 

i 7,994 

5*650 

2,823 

8,238 

12-131 

6,246 
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SUMMARY.— 

Average earnings 

Year. per operative 

per day. 
Annas. 

1913-14 . 5-650 

1924-25 . 12-131 

Perce^ntage of increase in the average earnings for the year 1924-25 
over those for the year 1913-14 .. . - . . 121 


APPENDIX " C. 1.” 


Comparative Statement showing rates ruling in 1914 and 1924 
for necessaries of lifp of labour classes. 



In 1914. 

In 1924. 

In¬ 

crease, 

Table of weights 
and measures. 


Rs. 

as. 

P- 

Rs. as. 

P- 

per 

cent. 


Grain :— 









Rice per candy 

27 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

7 

160 Paelis = 1 Candy. 

Wheat per candy 

22 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

14 

Dais per candy . 

23 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

17 

M »» It 

Salt per maund . . 

3 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

25 

20 Chhks « 1 Paeli 

32 Paelis =* 1 maund. 

Chillies per maund 

11 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

32 

82 lbs. 1 maund. 

Oil per keg of 36 lbs. 

15 

0 

0 

12 

1 

6 

- 19 

28 Chhks = 1 paeli. 

= 3| lbs. 

Fuel per maund .. 

0 

5 

9 

0 

10 

8 

85 

40 seers = 1 maund. 

Kerosene oil per bottle . . 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

6 

100 


Cloth as per details given 
below 

2 

8 

6 

3 

0 

0 

16 



Percentage of average increase in 1924,. .. .. 30-8 


CLOTH. 


Annual requirements for a Mahar family of 4 (1 male, Cost on the basis 
1 female and 2 children). of prices ruling 

in 1924. 

Rs. as. p. 

1 pair dhoty .. .. .. .. .. 600 

1 fenta. 18 0 

2 koortas, 3 coats .. .* .. .. .. 900 

2 saris .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 840 

2 cholies .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 200 

Cloth for children .. .. .. .. .. 800 


Total. 34 12 0 


Say. 36 0 0 


Expenditure per month for clothing in 1924 would be .. 3 0 0 

As cloth prices were about 16 per cent, lower in 1914 than 
those in 1924, expenditure per month for clothing in 1914 would 
be . 286 
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LETTER FROM SIR S. B. MEHTA, KT., TO R. N. BANNERJI, ESQ., 

I.C.S., DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIES, CENTRAL PROVINCES, NAGPUR, 
dated the 4th August, 1929. 

In forwarding the enclosed replies to the draft questionnaire of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Indian Labour, may 1 urge the importance of nf)t losing sight of the object 
of the Royal ('ommission ? That object is to discover some outlet from the present 
impossible inter-relations between the many factors of production. Industry is 
now a whole whose health everywhere is a&ected by the malaise of the remotest 
parts ; steel workers fraternising in and helping to prolong a transport strike would 
be helping to prolong the interruption to their own employment, and to prevent 
improvement of their own condition. It has to be borne carefully in mind that the 
Commission has to deal not with industries but with industry, and tliat as said above, 
industry is a whole. In fact employers and employed have shown their recognition 
of their inter-industrial kinship by instituting employers' federations and trades 
unions. In the course of attempts by these bodies to regulate their mutual relations, 
lock-outs and strikes ensue. And as there is a soul of good even in things evil, these 
lock-outs and strikes, which are harmful to the healthy life of industry, have this 
soul of good in them that they help to discover the weak points of both em])loyers 
and employed. But all well-wishers of indirstry should see to it that lock-outs and 
strikes do not become a vicious habit, as they seem to have now become. The situa¬ 
tion has become so intensified that even arbitration boards, conciliation committees, 
workmen’s departmental committees, or ad /lor reference committees have failed to 
bring about a reconciliation. It has been suggested that the arm of the State should 
enforce the aw'ards of these committees, but to me the remedy seems worse than the 
disease ; for, it is well knowm that unwilling workers who rejoin work after a strike, 
give very small production. The only solution of the problem seems to me to enlist 
goodwill all round, and as this can only be very slowly established, a beginning 
should be made in this direction by devising provisional measures that can find 
favour with both sides to the dispute. The enlisting of universal goodwill being 
a vast problem, it can only be gradually envisaged, the discovery and analysis of 
facts on wdiich the proposals of remedy depend must take time, such remedies wall 
not be evident, many blunders will be made in the process of determining the remedies 
and in the light of results and of progress of thought and machinery remedies at 
work will have to be unflinchingly modified. If the Commission consider this as 
the main problem, to the unravelling of which all its other researches have to be 
contributory, its recommendations wrill be all the more practical. 

Both employers and employed can help the Commission in working out the 
problem, because they have inside knowledge of industry ; for, I take it that all 
genuine lovers of industry are imbued with a desire to stamp out the present-day 
prolonged and repeated interruptions of industry, which menace not only industry, 
but the community feeling which alone lends worth to our civilization. To my 
mind employers and employed can help in the following way. The Government of 
India, Departments of Industry, Commerce and Labour might invite large organiza¬ 
tions of employers and employed, like the Railway Board, the Chambers of Commerce, 
the millowners' associations, trade unions, labour unions, etc., to a conference to 
submit suggestions for the improvement of the existing tense situation. The 
suggestions received might then be discussed in a conference and the well-considered 
proposals that ensue from the conference might be placed before the Commission. 

To my mind the causes of the present discontent are (1) the feeling among the 
workers that the factory system is unsuited to their strength and habits of mind, 
and (2) the disgust of the employers that the worrying problems of technique, costs 
and marketing has to be added the duty of suiting men to the jobs and of devising 
ways of reducing cost. The variegated largeness of a factory demands a co-ordina¬ 
tion of departments, and economy of working demands a synchronizing of depart¬ 
ments and punctuality of supply by them. These entail on the workers strenuous¬ 
ness of work and regularity of hours, which impose a strain on mind, body and 
temper. And this strain is aggravated by the incidence of slum-dwelling in large 
towms. And workpeople have a tendency to adapt themselves to this strain by taking 
E’rench leave and strikes look lucky means of relaxation. But what most stimulates 
present discontent is the precariousness of factory work, which is upset by vicissi¬ 
tudes of trade, change of processes and of uses of products and taste of consumers. 
Also, workers do not appear to participate in the gains of lucky booms, while in 
depression they are asked to submit to lower earnings. The factory system must, 
therefore, grow in quantity and variety to find stable and permanent work for the 
labour classes. 

But the factory system having come to stay among us, it must be regulated, and 
remedies must be found to settle the present discontent. The health of industry 
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is in the harmonious co-operation of all its factors, and this co-operation is inter¬ 
rupted by the shortage or over-supply of any factor. The need then is to determine 
the problem of remunerations and conditions of work. But as no factor of industry 
is disinterested enough or able enough to claim the settlement of questions which 
arise, there should be an organized collection of facts and weightment of facts. 
Staffs of the most brainy men that can be di.scovered, and who would be recognized 
as impartial between the various interests, might be entrusted witli the task. Boards 
of such men should be continuous boards with experience behind them in adjudica¬ 
tion, experts alike in creating and revising precedents, and with eminence to achieve 
in an unexplored held. 

1 put down here some remedies that suggest themselves to me. I think means 
should be devised to speed up the practice of the worst industry to the level of the 
best in the matter of conditions of work ; for action in this matter by separate 
industries tends to pull dovNii conditions to the level of the worst. Then earne.st 
attention should be given to the abatement of the strenuoiisness of work which com¬ 
pels refuge in T'rench leave and welcome of strikes. The present hours of con¬ 
tinuous work in a factory are more than Indian physique can stand, and introduction 
of labour-.saving machinery will be welcomed if the saving of labour be given, not in 
reduction of men, but in reduction of hours of work. There arc also the methods of 
shifts w'hich enable the employment of men for smaller number of hours and the 
keeping the factor^' at work for a larger number. Also, reserves should be systemati¬ 
cally built up by factory owners against emergencies. And it seems to me that 
the board of experts I have mentioned above should be constituted into a regulating 
authority and should have the following powers. 

The regulating authority should be given free access to the secrets of business 
and have the right of a comprehensive public audit of any factory. It should pf)int 
out to the factory owners what they are wanting in and what they should do, and 
in cases where it finds that through incapacity or perversity owners will not mend 
their ways, it will publish their shortcomings. To the same authority should be 
committed the investigation of questions of the capacity of industries to sustain 
reserve funds and benefit funds and improvement of conditions of workers. It shall 
also have the power to persuade the institution of such funds w^here they can, but 
do not, exist. And on reference being made to it the same authority will recommend 
whether wages and conditions of work do need improvement or modification. This 
it will do in the interests of the community and in the light of its own studies and of 
the practice of other countries. Its procedure w'ill be more informal than that of 
arbitrators and even Commissions, the proceedings will not be public, no witnesses 
or counsel or addresses would be permitted, and no precedents quoted before it 
would be allow'ed to be deemed conclusive, but will only serve as guides The 
written representations of the parties to a trade dispute would be studied by it, and 
writers invited to separate conferences to see w'hat they are agreeable to modify in 
the light of first impressions. Then the Anal representations would be exchanged 
between the contenders. This wall be followed by a general conference, as a result 
of which a written judgment would be handed over to the parties for written sugges¬ 
tions to be made by them with reasons for the changes they would like to be made. 
The authority would consider these suggestions and then a Anal judgment would be 
published. To take account of lapse of time, judgment might be given retrospective 
effect. 

With such a machinery, legislation might make illegal any lightning strike and 
any walk-out or dismissal without a month's notice, except for cause shown and 
approved by the authority ; also picketing during strike, since the judgment of the 
authority provides the only legitimate " peaceful persuasion." Legislation would 
also conAscate all private pecuniary or other help to strikers defying the judgment 
of the authority and would give police help to replace those who are so deAant. Any 
trade union unwilling or unable to enforce compliance with the judgment of the 
authority would be illegal and cease to exi.st. The recalcitrant workmen would also 
lose the benefit of funds and deposits in their favour. As the authority would inevit¬ 
ably be local, vocational and central, reference to the central might be permitted in 
case of strong dissentient feeling. 

With such an authority working, pressure could be brought to bear upon refrac¬ 
tory factory owners in various ways. They would be compelled to pay their workmen 
one month's pay in lieu of notice. Employers in other industries would be called 
upon to expel from their councils men so deAant. And the public and the Gk>vem- 
meat might ostracise such men. 

I might say in the end that an authority with such delicate functions has to be 
independent of Governments and employers and employed, of elections and nomina¬ 
tions, and its composition has to be most carefully considered. 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR MINING ASSOCIATION. 

I.—Recruitment. 

1. Origin of Labour .—Sixty to 70 per cent, imported and 30 to 40 per cent, 
drawn from local sources. 

(i) The labour is not of a migratory nature, but is seasonal to a limited extent 
of 15 to 50 per cent. 

(ii) Such streams of migration as exist are caused by the coming and going of 
recruited labour through agricultural work, other works and festivals. 

(iii) No particular change. 

2. Contact with Villages. —(i) Thirty per cent of the labour returns to its villages 
yearly on leave of from four to twelve weeks. 

(ii) Permanent force consists of monthly paid servants varying from 10 to 15 per 
cent, of the total, and about 50 per cent, of the recruited labour. 

3. Methods of J^eermtment. —(i) By contractors through their muccadani.s or 
sirdars, who get in touch with villages and districts where it is known that labour 
is available, and recruit them by families as far as possible. 

% (ii) No improvement suggested. 

(iii) (a) Not desirable, (b) not required. 

4r Extent and effects negligible in that wherever possible complete families 
are recruited. 

6. Recruitment for A.s.sam ought not to be allowed in other industrial districts 
or in any district where there is shortage of labour. 

7. (i) Since the beginning of the industry there has been little unemployment 
due to shortage of w^ork or excess of labour. Should, however, the cost of production 
of ore continue to increase with market prices remaining at their present low figures, 
the industry will no doubt have to face this question of unemployment. It is partly 
for this reason that the industry has applied for a reduction in railw*ay freights on 
manganese ores to ports. Labour at collieries is short. 

(ii) (a) Where retrenchment has become necessary, the object has been obtained 
by less recruitment. No dismissals have taken place except in the case of low grade 
mines, which have recently been compelled to close down on account of market 
depression. (6) and (c) Nil. 

(iii) By reducing railway freights and discouraging indiscriminate taxation by 
local bodies. 

(iv) Unnecessary and not practicable. 

(v) Unnecessary. 

8. (i) The average duration of employment in any one year for the whole of a 
labour force is 9 to 10 months continuously; the remaining two or three months 
are usually occupied by approximate!}'- 30 per cent, of the labour force in returning 
to their villages for seasonal cultivation. Normally, the bulk of these return after 
completion of the cultivation. 

(ii) Nil. 

(iii) (a) Daily labour attendance on most mines decreases by 50 per cent, on the 
day immediately following the weekly bazaar day ; the other causes are leave, 
sickness, Pujas and marriages. (6) Mainly seasonal, except those noted in (a), 
(c) Owing to widely varying condition this cannot be ascertain^, but it is undoubtedly 
considerable. 


n. —staff Organization. 


12. Recruitment and Training of Supennsing Staff—Superior and Subordinate ,— 
(i) No special method is employed, as there is a plentiful supply of the class of men 
required. Applicants are appointed by mine managers, who after training them 
place them in grades according to the men's abilities, 

(ii) Training is by daily teaching on the work by the mine manager ; promotion 
within grades is limited by the ability of the workmen to carry additional responsibility. 

13. Relations between Staff and Rank^ and File, —(i) No trouble or disputes have 
been experienced between labour and staff. General relations between staff and 
rank and file are excellent. Invariably, only one European engineer is resident at 
each considerable mine, and is in daily close touch with his labour force, to whom 
he is often general adviser and helper in various private matters apart from 
work affairs. Strikes have been non-existent and quarrels and disturbances between 
mine managers and rank and file are unknown. 

14. (i) Timekeeping in the sense that it is understood in a factory as a check on 
unpunctuality, is impracticable and unnecessary on manganese mines. Daily 

(1193) 
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attendance registers are kept by foremen appointed for the purpose and checked by 
mine managers. With regard to piece-work, all measurements of excavations are 
made by mine managers', assistants and checked by mine managers. 

(ii) Payments are made cither by or in the presence of mine managers to contractors 
for contract w^ork and to labourers direct in other cases. 

15. Contyactors as Intermediaries. —(i) All excavations in manganese mines or 
any other possible work is let out on contract. In some coal mines, both Sircari 
and contract work is in vogue. 

(ii) In a few cases the contract is sub-let to petty contractors, who are not recognized 
by the employers. 


III.—^Housing. 

16. Extent to which Housing is provided. —(i) Entirely. 

(iv) Nil, with exception of the labour, who do not wish to live in pucca houses 
and prefer to build their own kutcha huts. 

18. Nature of Accommodation provided in each Class. —(i) Houses provided are 
at least equal to those that the labourers normally occupy in their villages. 

(ii) Quarters now being built both for labourers and Indian staff are in every 
w'ay suitable from the health point of view and compare favourably with the usual 
village type. They are so bui>t that they can be cleaned cheaply and with ease. 

(iii) Outside street lighting is not j'jrovidcd ; in some cases an allowance for oil 
is made to the subordinate staff. A gang of .sweepers is employed according to the 
strength of the force for the camp and also for the bungalows of the subordinate staff. 
Ample water is supplied for drinking purposes from wells and pumps. 


20. Rent rates in various classes. No rents charged. 


IV.--Healtb. 

23. (i) Mortality figures for the mining industry as a whole are not available. 
From statistics from certain mines, mortality varies from 12 to 18 per 1,000. 

(ii) From the same source birth rate is given as 13 per 1,000 per annum. Infant 
mortality is 20 per cent. 


(v) Generally speaking, the physique of workers is good. 

(vi) This is not particularly noticeable in mining labour camps, as complete 
families are recruited as far as possible. 

24. (i) Qualified medical officers and assistants witli well equipped dispensaries 
are provided in each considerable mine. 

(ii) A public vaccinator with vaccines for plague and outfits for inoculation is 
supplied free by Government. 

(iv) Emergency maternity cases are usually treated by the qualified mine doctors. 
In one mining district, where three large adjacent mines form a convenient centre 
for the purpose, experiment is being made by employing a trained maternity nurse 
with assistants. 

There are no women doctors actually employed, but outside women doctors are 
employed when necessary, and also advantage taken of women hospitals to which 
the companies subscribe. 

25. Extent to which Medical Facilities are utilized. —(i) Very fair and improving 
year by year, (ii) Women do not take as much advantage of the facilities provided 
as men but it is much better now than some years ago. 

26. (i) Experimental latrines have been tried on several mines, but liave not 
been successful; having regard to the general situation of the mines and the long 
established habits of the workers themselves, the present arraagements are less likely 
to be a menace to public health than an inefficient latrine system. 

(xi) Pucca wells are provided for adequate supply of water, 

(iii) Masonry tanks are provided on some mines. 

29. (i) All mines are free from industrial diseases. 

(ii) There are occasional outbreaks of cholera and malariai dysentery and other 
intestinal diseases usually occur during the rainy season. 
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30. (iii) Difficulties arising from non-acceptability of western medicines are not 
great, and are much less than some years ago. They can only be overcome by 
demonstration, persuasion and successful result of treatment, which is being 
accomplished. 

There is no paucity of medical men and the finance arranged by the mining 
companies is sufficient. 

31. There is no scheme in existence at present. The Central Ihrovince and Berar 
Mining Association consider that if the scheme of maternity benefits now before the 
Central Provinces Government is introduced, the benefits under it should not be 
available to any woman who has not regularly resided in a mine camp for at least 
12 months, and that maternity benefits should not commence until three weeks 
before child birth or extend beyond three weeks after child birth. 

V.—Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but inoluding Education). 


34. (i) Shelters and creches have been provided by some employers. Provision 
for refreshments is unnecessary, as the w^orkers who live close to the mines take their 
meals and refreshments in their own houses, 

(ii) Areas are set aside on most mines for games for the labourers and staff, the 
necessary equipment being supplied by the companies. Occasional visits are received 
from variety entertainers and performances arranged by subscrip)tions, given either 
by contractors or the resident mine manager. 

At some of the larger festivals, largesse is distributed by most companies to the 
workmen. 


37. Desirability and Possibility of Proinsion for Old Age and Premature Retire¬ 
ment. —Not practicable for mining. 

38. Co-operation. —Not practicable for mining. 

39. Possibility and Desirability of a Statutory Miners' Welfare Fund. —Not 
practicable for mining. 

VI.—Education. 

40. (i) Elementary schools are provided for children of school age living in mine 
camps and are used approximately by 50 per cent, of the children living in camp, 
and also by children from closely adjacent villages. 


VIII.—Workmen’s Compensation. 


51. (iv) Availability and use of insurance facilities are reduced by high premiums 
charged. Value from workers’ point of view is that they would receive the payments 
to which they are entitled. 

(v) Comj^uLsory insurance would impose too heavy a burden on an already very 
depressed industry, and having regard to the fact that all claims have been met, we 
think compulsory insurance is not desirable. 


IX.—Hours. 

B. — Mines. 

63. Hours worked per day and per week :•— 

(i) 6J to 9 hours per day and 39 to 54 hours per week, according to class of work. 

(ii) Ditto : overtime not worked. 

64. 6 days per week. 

66. Possibility of red-ucing maxima. —Unnecessary. 

67. Suitability of the law relating to shifts. —^No alteration suggested. 

68. Possibility of introducing an effective daily limitation. —Unnecessary. 

69. Intervals .— 

(i) No restriction on labour for taking intervals for fatigue. 

(ii) No restriction on labour for taking intervals for meals. 

(iii) Paid holidays, none except to monthly paid men. Unpaid vary from 18 
days and upwards according to local festivals. 

70. Day of rest. —Bazaar day weekly. 
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Z.—Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

B.— Mims. 

90. Effect of Act of 1923.—Appears to provide suitable provision for a difficult 
subject. 

91. Exclusion of wonicM :— 

(i) Suitable. 

(ii) The exclusion of women from underground working has increased costs. 
Any extension of regulations to exclude women from opencast mines would be disas¬ 
trous to manganese mining industry. The women on the mines form a large percen¬ 
tage of the labour force, and are in all cases employed on work suitable to them and 
not suitable to men. 

(iii) Would be disastrous to workers for reasons given in (ii). Usually work is 
by families and income of joint families would be reduced. Moreover, men object 
to engaging in any work which entails leaving their women folk elsewhere. 

(iv) Sufficient con.sideration has not been given to manganese mines, and the 
period laid down to withdraw from coal mines is none too slow. 

XII.—Wages. 

96. Prevailing rates of wages (time and piece) and average earnings 

(i) Unskilled daily wage Men As. 7 to As. 12 per day. 

Women ,, 4 to ,, 6 

Skilled labour Men ,, 12 to Rs. 2 

Contract labour Men ,, 10 to ,, 3 

do. Women ,, 5 to As. 12 

(ii) Average earnings As. 7 for men and As. 4 for women. 

97. (i) There was in manganese mines an increase of approximately 25 per cent, 
from 1914 to 1919, and from 1919 to 1927 there has been a further increase of 25 per 
cent. In coal industry in this period wages have increased even more. 

100. Approximately 30 to 80 per cent, of the workers are paid through the con¬ 
tractors, and this payment through contractors represents approximately 30 to 
80 per cent, of the monthly payment to workers. 

Regarding the effect, this arrangement has proved generally satisfactory. 

104. The effect of any increase in the scale of wages tends to give poorer labour 
attendance. 

105. (i) Working conditions on the different mines vary so widely that we 
consider the statutory establishment of minimum wages would be not only inadvisable 
but utterly impracticable. 

107. Periods of wage-payment {day, week or month), (i) Per month to monthly 
paid employees, and per week to all others. 

(ii) In the ca.se of monthly servants from 2 to 10 days, and in the case of weekly 
payments one day. 

(iii) (a) Unnecessary, (b) Unnecessary. 

(iv) The total sum involved is infinitesimal. 

108. (ii) In the mining camps, among coolies recruited by the companies' in¬ 
debtedness is the general rule and is considerable. The cause appears to be the in¬ 
grained improvident character of the coolie aggravated by customary expenses at 
times of marriage, death and festivals. Among the causes most certainly is not the 
low level of wages. The contractor is forced by circumstances to advance money to 
coolies. On these advances no interest is charged, and most of these have finally 
to be written off as bad debts. Workers are also in the habit of borrowing from each 
other, and on these loans high rates of interest are paid. 

109. (i) One month's wages by way of a bonus is given by most manganese 
companies to all monthly paid servants. Bonus is also paid on production (outputs) 
and on the quality of ore won. The effect has been satisfactory to all concerned. 

110. (i) In addition to the usual holidays for festivals of about 20 days per year, 
workers also enjoy a holiday of about three weeks. 

111. Desirability of Fair Wages Clause in public contracts,'--^(ya account of varying 
conditions in the different concerns, this is not possible. 
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XIII.—Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112. Comparative changes in efficiency of Indian workers in recent years —P'm- 
ployment has been stabilized on the larger manganese mines, and there has been an 
improvennent in the efficiency of miners. No noticeable change in coal mines. 

113. Comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign workers^ —No data available. 


XV.—Industrial Disputes. 

123. Strikes and lock-outs are unknown. 


XVI.—Law of Master and Servant. 

127. The effect of the repeal of the Workman’s Breach of Contract Act has been to 
loosen the hold of the employer over his recruited labour, and has created a tendency 
among labourers of taking advances from employers wdthout any idea of fulfilling 
their own obligations. When the Workman's Breach of Contract Act was in force, 
on satisfying a Criminal Court of their bona tides, the employers could seek the help 
.of criminal law’ to bring back absconding labour with advances. It is impossible 
tb recover any money from absconding labour by means of civil law. 

.128. Types of contract commonly in wsc.—Annual agreement on one-anna stamp. 

129. (i) Resort to civil law is ineffective. 

(ii) Criminal law is not available. 

XVII.—Administration. 

133. Central and provincial legislatures. —^I'he action and attitude appear to be 
the early enforcement of labour conditions in conformity with international conven¬ 
tions. It is the ojiinion of this A.ssociation that this tends to hurry the pace of pro- 
gre.ss, and that more real progress w^ould be made if a more gradual advance w^as 
attempted having fuller regard to local susceptibilities and traditions. 


Mrs. ANASUYABAI KALE, M.L.C., WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, C.P. BICANCH, NAGPUR. 


1.—^Recruitment. 

Housing Condition and its Effect on Recruitment. —This problem is not as acute 
in our province as in Bombay or Calcutta, because though the huts that the labourers 
occupy are comparatively small, still they have at least one hut to one individual 
family, and besides they have open space outside which is also used by them. The 
conditions in this respect arc certainly far better than those in the overcrowded 
chawls of Bombay, where open space is almost an impossibility. As to the sanitary 
conditions, they are so used to them that they do not feel the necessity of any change, 
and there being sufficient sunlight and fresh air in the labourers, bastis, the ill-effects 
of lack of sanitary arrangement are not immediately felt. Here, also, conditions can 
favourably be contrasted with those in Bombay. In this way one of the chief causes 
why labour becomes migrative and non-permanent does not exist in the Central 
Provinces. 

Secondly, the effect of such ample room for the houses of labourers is witnessed 
in the fact that the labourers live tn these bastis with families and not singly. Had 
they to leave their families at their native villages, as for instance, the Bombay 
labourers are required to do, they would have run away to their villages very often. 
The following figures show clearly how labourers in the Central Province do live with 
families and not singly :— 

Towns in Central Provinces Males. Females. 

Nagpur. 77.905 67,287 

Barhanpur .. .. .. 18,885 17,050 

Akola.20,718 17,145 

From these figures it is plain that the number of males and females is nearly the 
same. Contrast wdtli this the state of things in Bombay, where for every 1,000 
males there are only 525 females. In Karachi there are 600 females to every 1,000 
males. Similar Is the proportion even at Ahmedabad. Fortunately no such dis¬ 
parity exists in our towns. The question regarding the moral effects on workers of 
such disparity does not arise at all. 

(1193) 
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As regards overcrowding in towns where the industries are chiefl)^ located, the 
findings of the census report, 1921, run as follows :—" It would appear that the 
question is not one which arouses public interest. From the figures given, it appears 
that th<‘ number of houses exceeds the number of families ; indeed, from the sanitary 
point of view, it is probable that then' is much more da.nger to the public health 
arising from imperfect facilities for drainage, breeding-grounds for mosquitoes found 
in stagnant water, impure water supply, than there is from too great pressure of 
humanity on space.” We attach comparative figures below :— 


Town. 

No. of families 


per house. 

Amraoti 

. 1-05 

Buldana 

. *92 

Malkapur 

. -93 


The second column shows the maximum that is reached in tlie most densely 
populated parts of the towns. The average, therefore, is much lower. 


Figures for other Provinces, 

Number of persons living in each room. 

Towm. 5 and less. 6 -9. 10-19. 20 and above. Total. 

Bombay 687,217 236.783 115,731 31,578 1,071,309 


For one-room tenements. 


Place. 

Percentage 
in all 

tenements. 

Percentage 
of persons 
out of total 
population. 

Proportion 

of 

occupants. 

Bombay 

70 

66 

4-03 

Dongri 

92 

91 

4-17 

Scori 

96 

96 

5*05 

Ahmcdabad 

55 

52 

3-39 


There are 58 tenements each of a single room where 8 and more than 8 families 
stay per room. There are 658 tenements where 3 families live in each room. In 
Mandvi in 1911 the average number of persons per room was 15-07. 

We heave a sigh of relief when wc look to local conditions. In the first place, 
in the Central Provinces we do not talk at all of tenements but only of houses. 
Similarly, we do not collect figures of occupants per room, because obviously there 
has been no complaint of such overcrowding till now. Even the smallest labourer 
generally lives in a separate hut wdth his family. 

From the above comparative survey it will be plain that so far as the number of 
houses and amount of open space are concerned, the Central Provinces has a decided 
advantage, and therefore labourers need not be supposed to have any disinclination 
for town life, as is the case in Bombay. Our mills, therefore, rarely complain of the 
migrative tendency amongst labourers. 

The second cause of such a tendency is, as indicated above, insufficiency of wages. 
Though to all appearances the wages of labourers are considerably low, that does 
not deter them from making a permanent home in the city, probably because their 
earnings in the village are as low, if not lower still. We shall deal with the question 
of wages later, where we shall advocate an increased minimum wage. But for the 
present we can say that the standard of wages which prevails to-day does not afiect 
the permanency of labour. 


in.—Housing. 

We had had an occasion to refer to this question previously. About 40 per cent, 
(according to the Empress Mills) of the huts are owned by the labourers. Only 
a slight proportion live in houses supplied by the millowners. The need, however, 
of other Government, municipal or employers* help is not yet so keenly felt in our 
province. Secondly, as far as space and fresh air are concerned, we have very 
little cause to complain. But as regards the construction of these huts, ventilation, 
sanitation, etc., much improvement is needed. In the labour localities there is 
hardly any drainage system at all. The waste water is allowed to have its own 
course, and very often it flows across the roads or accumulates in small ponds, Bius 
making worthy home for the breeding of the germs of every kind of disease. In 
addition, there is other filth all around the house. The roads are roads on suficrance 
only. The lights hardly do their function at all. The hut itself is hardly S ft. by 10 ft. 
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Furniture is out of question. The entrance is hardly 4 ft. in height, windows are 
rare, bathroom is not seen at all. Water taps are scanty. This in general is the 
kind of locality inhabited by the labourers. A welcome move has recently been 
taken up by the management of the Empress Mills, by which many of the disabilities 
referred to above will considerably be removed, and it will be a happy day when the 
other millowners will follow suit. 


IV.—Health. 


Death-rate among the labour localities in Nagpur :— 


Name. Year. 



1925. 

1926. 

Ganeshpoth 

63*83 

75*23 

Mangalwari 

47*68 

65*16 

Khaclan 

42*58 

55*21 

Beriapura .. 

71*49 

75*57 


From the above figures it is clear that the death-rate in the labour loailities is 
incomparably high, being more than twice the average of the whole province. 


The infant mortality amongst the labourers must necessarily be higher than the 
" average. One thing is certain that the infants are not properly taken care of for 
want of substantial maternity benefit, and as a result the health of the infants in the 
womb suffer considerably. After the birth also the mother is overpressed with 
ftnancieil and other difficulties, and consequently the child rarely receives proper 
nourishment and care. Amidst such hardships it really is hard for it to continue to 
live, and hence the appalling infant mortality. 

Coming to the health of the adult workers, both male and female, it is apparently 
far from satisfactory, and we think that cne of the causes of general inefficiency is this 
general debility of the workers. A side issue of this inefficiency problem may be traced 
to the conditions in the infancy of a labourer’s child. We have referred to this fact 
elsewhere, namely, that the mothers have to give small doses of opium to their infants 
when they are left at home. It is alleged tlxat the want of mental capacity and lack 
of any kind of initiative on the part of an average labourer is due to this early opium 
poisoning. Since the adult workers are the grown-up infants of the labourers them¬ 
selves, there is no reason to doubt the above allegation. 

It is found by bitter experience that at the time of any epidemic it is the workers 
who have to pay the biggest toll. This plainly is due to the general debili^ of the 
workers on account of which even though they arc somehow able to do their routine 
work there is no staying power in them and they cannot fight against such diseases. 

With regard to labourers' latrines, bath rooms, etc., there are no arrangements 
whatsoever. The labourers from times immemorial have been doing without them. 
So much so, that in the model bastis of the Empress Mills at Indora (Nagpur) separate 
bathrooms that were built for them have in many cases been turned into store 
rooms. It is not so much the fault of the ignorant labourers. It is the duty of the 
intelligent public to teach them the common precepts of hygiene and sanitation. 

Medical Facilities .—Out of 98 perennial factories only 13 maintain any dispensaries. 
The medical facilities therefore are extremely meagre. As regards private medical 
assistance in Nagpur the Sisters of Charity visit the labour localities from house to 
house and distribute common medicines, ^me welfare centres also have been opened 
by the Red Cross. In the labour localities tlie need of either permanent or itinerary 
dispensaries is much felt. The employers, on an average, are indifferent to tliis. 
In all in the year 1926 the total number of labourers employed was about 25,550,000 
3 rearly out of which medical aid by factory dispensaries was given to 186,634 yearly. 
It comes to not even one in 100 receiving medical aid of any kind. It will be seen 
therefore that much improvement is necessary in this respect. 

In addition to these inadequate facilities we have received complaints that 
whenever medicines are given they are often adulterated. Persons suffering from 
serious illnesses have of course to take recourse to other doctors. It seems therefore, 
that stricter supervision is necessary over all these kinds of dispensaries. 

The general tendency of the workers is in favour of Indian medicines. We cannot 
say ydiether this is due to lack of proper facilities or lack of confidence in European 
m^icines. Women in general are shy of taking advantage of these facilities. They 
are far more conservative by temperament and therefore cannot take to a foreign 
system of medicine as easily as the men can. 

In this connection we do advocate a properly organized Ayurvedic or Unani 
system of medicine. In the first place, the meoicines are much more cheap than the 
costly foreign drugs and generally more effective too. The simple ingredients used 
in our medicines are more familiar to these workers. The present allopatliic medicines 
being too dear are out of the reach of their thin purse. 
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V.—Welfare. 

Welfare centres have been opened by employers only in one instance in Nagpur 
in the cotton industry namely, the Empress mills. They have got a scheme the 
management of which has been given to the Y.M.C.A. and to the Sisters of Charity. 

In some of the other labour localities welfare centres for women have been opened. 
Baby shows are held every year and competitive prizes distributed. Some factories 
make provision for creches. 


The V.M.C'.A. maintain a dispensary of their own as well as some schools. The 
Sisters teach children and women the 3 K's, sewing and cooking, and also lectures are 
given on principles of health and hygiene. In addition to this the Sisters visit every 
home and give some common medicines. There is no separate scheme of instruction 
for the adult women besides what has Ix'en done by the Sisters. There are two night 
schools for half-timers and some children of the workers are taught in the mill schools. 
The management of the mills have started co-operative,* stores with its branches spread 
in different localities. Label tickets are issued to workers whiih are accepted in lieu 
of actual cash at the stores. This indeed is a very good scheme. 

There are no adequate arrangements for dining sheds. The workers may be seen 
gathering in any convenient corner and helping themselves willi their Chota Hazeri. 
Similarly, also there are no rest houses. 

The work of the Empress mills with regard to the welfare scheme is indeed 
praiseworthy, but more still remains to be done. It was with this view that in the 
last session of the local legislature, a bill providing all such facilities was introduced. 
But the same has been postponed in view of the Whitley Commission’s visit. We do 
hope that the Commission gives (fue attention to this subject and recommends to 
the Government to pass legislation making it obligatory on tlie millowners to provide 
such nece\ssity to the workers as dining sheds, latrines, etc., and ready food at cost 
price. In our opinion these necessities ought to be provided by the millowners, 
because after all it is sweat of the labourers which is responsible for the pile which 
they make. In this connection what the trade unions can do is to organize welfare 
centres in other ways thereby providing the necessities enumerated above. 


As regards sickness insurance and old age pensions, no employers have started 
any except the solitary Empress mills. It is often retorted by the millowners that 
the mill hands are not willing to co-operate in any such scheme by contributing a 
certain percentage towards the fund. The objection is no doubt true. But the reasons 
behind this lack of enthusiasm on the part of the labourers are worthy of notice. In a 
nutshell, they may be said to be in want of surplus money. The wages that they 
actually get are hardly sufficient to make both ends meet. Their inability to contri¬ 
bute is misunderstood as aversion. When the labourers put the best part of their 
life in the mill service, is it not obligatory on the part of the millowners to make 
provision for sickness and old age ^ So. unless the labourers are well paid, it is futile 
to expect any co-operation from them. In the absence of that we think that the 
burden oi a permanent fund ought to be borne by the millowners. 


VI.—^Education. 

In Nagpur, the Municipality has decided to make primary education compulsory. 
The depressed classes missions have started 4 night schools where null hands may get 
access if they so desire. The Empress mills give an annual contribution to the D.C. 
Mission. 1^‘sides this the Y.M.C.A. manage about 8 schools for the benefit of the 
workers. There is one peculiarity about these schools, namely their comparatively 
small attendance. The reasons tihind this need not be enumerated in detail. The 
main cause perhaps is that these children fetch some money and as such the parents 
do not desire to send them to schools. Another reason perhaps may be that these 
children again relapse into illiteracy for want of continuous instruction. 

Factory Schools .—There were 8 factory schools out of which 2 were closed down in 
1927. The Nagpur schools attached to the Empress mills and managed by the Munici¬ 
pality give elementary education to half-time boy workers, but unfortunately the 
attendance is too low. Out of 300 boys on the roll only 80 attend regularly. In other 
factories in the Province the same tale is repeated. The small boys and half-time 
girl workers have recently been provided for, by separate classes in the Empress mills. 

In the mining areas also the children of the operatives can secure education through 
schools attached to their establishments at Kaneri, Mehakali, and at Chhindwara 
such schools exist. In many places however, the miners’ children have to depend on 
district council schools in the near vicinity if any. 

On the whole it may be said that the parents of children are far from being l^ea 
on the education of their children. This may be because of the illiteracy the 
constant economic stress on the faniily on account of which they think it oetter for 
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their wards to receive a few annas a day than instruction in the three R’s. We would 
like to suggest therefore that more stress ought to be laid on adult education. As 
regards vocational and industrial schools. Nagi^ur, Amraoti, Chanda, A kola, and 
Jubbulpore have them. Carpentry, blacksmithy, weaving, shoemaking are the chief 
subjects taught. Besides these there are little facilities for higher technical and 
industrial education. But students from the civil and mechanical engineering schools 
are sent for higher education outside the province to such institutions as Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay. There is, however, a conflict of opinion as 
to the real need of technically educated persons. The local government appointed 
a committee in the year 1920, and its terse finding is that the demand for higher 
technical training was not sufhcient. 


We strongly advocate a bold policy of compulsory education along with a definite 
scheme of adult education amongst the mill workers. Part of the expenses of such 
a scheme may rightly be borne by the employers. 

X.—Special question relating to women and children. 

Where men and women are jointly employed as is the case in almost all cotton 
factories, some facilities to avoid the rush of men and womeu together should be 
given. It is the practice in the Empress mills to admit women to work half an hour 
later than men and to allow them to go home half an hour earlier, it is advisable that 
this practice should be compulsorily extended to all the mills. As regards the general 
hours of work per week of the women, there should be a kind of distinction between 
women having small children and those not having any. We are obliged to make this 
suggestion because sufficient arrangement has not been made and is not likely to be 
made in the near future for creches that would suffice. Secondly it must be re¬ 
membered that women have to come from a long way ofi. Women who arc not able 
to take advantage of creches have to leave their tiny babies at heme from early morning 
to late in the evening. In the absence of any elderly person to look after them, they 
are given opium and then left in the hands of the bigger children. Even when women 
go home they have to attend to household duties and they hardly find time to look 
after their babies. The effect of all these circumstances, including bad housing, is 
to be seen in the appalling infant mortality amongst the labourers. If we compare 
figures in different Nagpur localities, we find that the mill going population suffers 
most in this respect, the ratio of infant mortalitv per 1,000 being :—Brahmins, 
228-19; Kunbis, v392-79 ; Mahars, 365-58 ; Naharathas, 450 • 17. 

The figures speak for themselves. The infants that survive in .spite of their high 
mortality suffer in health for want of proper care and nourishment. The harm that 
is done to them in their childhood is indeed irreparable. It is a common fact that the 
death-rate in industrial towns is much more than in the open villages. Mill hands are 
generally village dwellers who migrate to the cities for livelihood, and if from amongst 
these so many infants die and if so many lose their vigour of childhood, the general 
loss to the manhood of the whole country is unimaginable. It should be the first 
duty of every statesman—official or non-ofiicial, capitalist or labourite, to try to 
devise means to put a complete stop to this appalling state of affairs. As the mother 
is the first person who can take proper care of the child, we have suggested above that 
she should be given more time to attend to her child. In view of the facts stated 
above, we propose that the working hours of women be reduced to eight hours per 
day so that they may have some breathing time. In addition to the creches, some 
centres ought to be established in the labour localities supervised by one or more 
trained nurses. These ought to accommodate babies as*well as toddlers, so that the 
mothers will be spared the trouble of carrying their babies a long way to the mills, 
and will be able to attend to their respective duties with freer mind. 

Maternity Benefit ,—The necessity of a scheme of maternity benefit cannot be over¬ 
rated. If at any time in a woman's life utmost care is to be taken of her mental and 
physical health, it is at the time of child birth, a few weeks before and after, because 
on that depends the well-being of the infants and therefore of future manhood. 
But unfortunately we have been neglecting this aspect of the question. It is exactly 
at this period of a female mill labourer's life, that she is obsessed on all sides by 
various difficulties. She is obviously unable to put in her usual quota of work. 
The mill owner cannot continue to pay her full wages without receiving a due return 
from her. As long as she possibly can, she works hard and overstrains herself nearly 
always. But a time comes when she had to be discharged from her work and then her 
condition is more pitiable still. With the meagre wages that she earns throughout 
the year her financial position is far ftom such as would enable her to continue without 
work and she finds it nothing short of a herculian task to make both ends meet. 
In the ordinary time she works all the week long, now she is perforced to remain at 
home and starvation stares her in the lace. But she cannot help it and remember 
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she has a second life within her to look after. She can afford to starve even herself, 
but not the little off,spring to be. What is she to do ? Worry and worry alone. 
Thus her physical health is sure to be undermined for want of even ordinary food, 
then what to talk of proper nourishment and rest which is so essential at this period ? 
Secondly she has untold mental anxiety which saps her energy to the very core. 
Thus when she is little better than a physical and mental wreck, she gives birth to 
a child. The circumstances after the childbirth are if possible still worse. Scarcely 
a month passes before she has to resume her work in the mills. The consequences of 
such early resumption of hard work upon her general health need not be described. 
Gradually in this way at each succeeding delivery her vitality together with that of 
the babies is being destroyed. In view of the above facts there is a general demand 
that some sort of maternity benefit should be made compulsory. It may fall into 
two categories. They are (1) those which restrict the employment of pregnant 
women by prescribing proper rest periods at intervals and (2) those which grant 
benefits and medical services. Both these are mainly intended to .safeguard the health 
of working mothers by assuring them adequate rest and freedom from pecuniary 
anxieties during the periods in question and their aim is to reduce infant mortality, 
by provisions to secure the health of the child when the mother returns to her work. 
We need not go further into details as a Maternity lienefit Bill has already been 
introduced in the local legislature. As to the attempts of certain humanitarian 
mill owners in this province to give such benefits on their own private account, it is 
to be noticed, that only 5 out of 98 perennial factories give them. Consequently, 
it may be presumed that in the remaining factories women are discharged on account 
of advanced pregnancy, and secondly no adequate safeguard exists which guarantees 
work to them when they w^ant to rejoin. We had questions in the local legislature 
as to whether women are really discharged because of pregnancy. Ciovernment had 
no hesitation in answering in the affirmative. This leaves no doubt as to the 
deplorable state of things. We earnestly hope therefore that the Maternity Benefit 
Bill which is in the running will have an easy sail. 

Re children and young adults .—The minimum age of a child should be 12, as it is. 
But there are many practical difficulties in the w’ay. For instance the child being 
an immediate source of income, parents cannot resist the temptation of hiding the 
age of their respective children. In the grant of medical certificates to these children 
the conditions may not be as satisfactory as desired. The main difficulty is due to 
the fact that the compulsory registration of birth does not yet obtain in many parts 
of the province. We therefore suggest that registration of births should be made 
compulsory in order to facilitate the present law regarding children. The maximum 
age of the child should be 15, after which he may be classed as a young adult. 

Young Adults .—It should be laid down by law that these should be treated as 
regular apprentices. They should be so trained as to increase their efficiency in 
handling the machinery. Of course the aim ought not to be to make them mukadams 
only. They will be required to do the ordinary work but far more efficiently. This 
seems to us the only solution of the problem of inefficiency. It is betw^een the ages 
of 15 and 17 that the mental and physical development of the workers take place. 
They must not suffer permanently from the effects of overwork. For this reason, 
we propose that there should be some restrictions on their hours of work. In no 
case should they be given more coolie work. The aim of legislation with regard to 
these young adults should be to train them for skilled labour. The owners and 
managers of mills may object to such reforms, but we can do nothing more than to 
assure them, but they would be more than compensated by the increased efficiency 
of these young persons. If at all, the actual work suffers somewhat in this period of 
training, at the most some, restrictions may be enforced as regards to the future 
employment of these trained workers. 

Xn.—Wages. 

The best indication of the insufficiency of wages can be obtained if one visits the 
different labour localities in the province. Their dwellings are low, their clothes 
are tattered, their food is coarsest. They cannot even get the necessities of life much 
less, therefore, other conveniences and comforts. In other words, their low wages 
are reflected in the lowest standard of their living. If we look at the figures of uie 
average wages of an unskilled labourer during the past few years we see that the 
wages have definitely decreased, while to all appearances the cost of living has gone 


Year. 

Monthly Wages. 

Males. 

Females. 

1925 

. 17 

10 

1926 

. 16 

10 

1927 

. 15 

9 

1928 

.. . 15 

9 


These figures are taken from Government Report on Factories. 
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Let us go into details in connection with the family budget according to the 
Government enquiries. The average family consists of 1-47 men, 1-47 women, 
•78 male children and *61 female children in all making 4-33. Here is a rough 
estimate of a family of four members, 1 male, 1 female and 2 children. 

Rs. 


Rice . . . . . . .. . . . . 6 per month. 

Wheat. 6 

Dal and vegetable .. .. • - .. 5 

Fuel. 2 

Spices, including vegetable oil .. .. 4 ,, 

Lighting .. . . .. .. • • 1 

House rent .. .. .. .. .. 1 


Total .. .. 25 

The conclusion that we arrive at is that if the man and woman both work for 30 
days in a month without absenting themselves, they can barely manage to exist, 
but must go without *(1) Clothes ; (2) pan, bidi, tea, etc. ; (3) without religious 
ceremonies ; (4) other social functions ; (5) amusements ; (6) education ; (7) 

medicine ; (8) maternity ; (9) saving for odd times. 

But as many of the details above are es.sential to life (even for an unskilled 
labourer) we have no hesitation in saying that they are underpaid, and therefore 
underfed. The Nagpur labourers generally cannot afiord to use milk, the percentage 
expenditure being only -93 per cent, of his average earnings. When it is considered 
that the skilled and better paid workers must on the whole be using the greater per 
cent, of this, it goes without saying that the av’-erage mill hand rarely sees nnlk 
for days together. Of course, the Indian labourer in general stands no conipanson 
with his fellow worker in other countries in the matter of consuming nourishing food. 
Here are certain figures wdiich tell their tale :— 



In America. 

In Nagpur, 


lb. 

lbs. 

Fruits 

200 

0 

Milk 

500 

6 

Vegetables .. 

420 

18 

Sugar 

63 

4 


The diet of the Indian worker is thus seen to be far less in quantity than that of the 
world labourer in general and the quality of the food he eats is the lowest that can 
be imagined. The Central Provinces Government made certain enquiries during 
the year 1926-27 into the cost of living of industrial labourers at two places, in 
Nagi)ur and Jubbulpore. The conclusion they arrived at is that from between 
64 to 75 per cent, of the labourer’s income is spent on food articles. Consequently 
the underpaid labourers (lower unskilled) have to supplement their earnings by debt 
and begging. No statistics of the debt have yet been prepared, but it is obvious 
that the very existence of the labourers depends upon debts. When we visited 
certain labour localities in Nagpur we came across not a single instance amongst 
them where there was not a huge burden of debt. In addition to this, some 
deduction has to be made from their already meagre income because of certain 
percentages that the jobber necessarily claims from them. In our enquiries, we 
were sorry to find that almost every labourer has to give a definite sum to the 
jobber, not only at the time of securing service, but even month by month. If they 
hesitate in paying this, they are discharged under some pretext or other. Of course 
it is very difficult to prove this state of affairs, because the labourers are naturally 
extremely afraid to disclose this. We are sorry we have to include this general 
indictment against jobbers in this our memorandum, but it is done with the honest 
desire of improving the lot of poor labourers. As a side issue of the present enquiry, 
we may suggest the following remedy, to put a stop to the practice. In the first place 
recruitment of labourers should not be in the hands of the jobbers. Secondly the 
supervision work that they are given should constantly be changed, so that no 
batch of workers remain under the same jobber for any considerable length of time. 
The details of this can be worked out in conjunction with millowners. 

Begging is not as rare as one thinks it to be on the surface of it. Leaving the 
millhands out of consideration, we may cite the instance of scavengers, of whom 
quite a lot do this begging business. Before concluding our observations with regard 
to the underpayment of labourers, we should like to emphasise two important 
consequences, namely, general inefficiency of the labouring class, possessing no energy, 
vigour or initiative of any kind, their mental faculty being completely buried 
beneath the constant worry and anxiety of how to make both ends meet. Secondly, 
their gradual physical deterioration. The Municipal Health Report of Nagpur of 
1928 gives about 40 per cent, of deaths as due to general debility, which means 
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nothing less than that at least so mi^ch ])er cent, of population is underfed, and 
consequently lacks in bodily vigour, and any resisting power to disease. It is 
indeed very difficult to say which is the cau.se and which is the effect, inefficiency of 
work, or inefficiency of wages. Before leaving aside all discussion, the fact remains 
that the average industrial labourer is at present decidedly underpaid. 

General Suggestion. 

One particular, that we want to emphasise, is the absolute prohibition of night 
work for women, since it is injurious to Iheir healtli, dangerous to their morality and 
lead.s to a neglect of family duty, and duties towards children. An exception to the 
above prohibition in favour oi ginning factories is often claimed. If after deep 
deliberation such exception is granted, proper safeguards for the wx^men’s health 
and morality must first be guaranteed. 

It seems that there is no adequate inspection arrangement. District and 
Government inspector.s no doubt visit the factories and submit tlieir report but to 
our mind Government ought to appoint non-official visitors, both male and female, 
on the lines of the jail visitors, in all factories, because it is there that the health 
of the worker.s, especially of women and children, is likely to be affected most. 

General. 

Before we conclude, we would make a few suggestions of a general character. 
In other places we have advocated extended educational facilities to the workers 
employed in the mills, factories and mines. liut wc would like that they should 
not be confined to initiation into the three K’s. The chief aim should be to 
enable the worker not only to take an intelligent interest in the work before him, 
but to get adequate knowledge of his rights, privileges and responsibilities. In 
short the object of the education should be to make him a useful self-respecting unit 
of society. Then it is futile to expect increased efficiency in a worker, unless his 
standard of living is raised. Higher standard of living will furnish him with an 
additional incentive to put forth his best effort. If the efficiency of the worker is 
to be maintained at a fairly high level, greater attention than hitherto ought to be 
paid to the improvement of his health. For this purpose provision ought to be made 
for sports and games. There should be also a system of compulsory medical 
examination of all workers at frequent and regular intervals. It should be possible 
to eliminate the wholly unfit or misfits. Co-operation should be encouraged among 
the w^orkers and the advantage of co-operative system should be brought home to 
them, by practical teaching and demonstration. 


THE FACTORY OWNERS' ASSOCIATION, CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 
BERAR, KHAMGAON (BERAR). 

I*”-Recruitment. 

1. (i) Forty per cent, of labour is imported and 60 per cent, drawn from local 
sources. The labour is generally not of a migratory nature, but seasonal to the extent 
of 40 per cent. 

(ii) Causes of migration are surplus labour, more pay or wages 

(iii) Changes in recent years :—Local men have learnt work requiring skill ; im¬ 
portation of skilled labour is therefore reduced recently. Besides, more than 
sufficient labour is available owing to general unemployment due to trade and 
industrial depression. 

2. (i) Percentage of labour coming from villages is 25 ; average duration of their 
service is four months in a year. This class of labour returns to the respective 
villages once and soon after the season is over and they find agricultural work there. 

(ii) Permanent force consists of fully paid servants to the extent of five to seven 
per cent. 

3. (i) Skilled labour is partly recruited from amongst those at the door and 
partly by sending for them from different provinces and places. The unskilled 
labour generally comes to the industrial centres to reside in the beginning of the 
season. In case this and the local labour fall short of the demand, head-men are 
sent in villages in the neighbourhood for recruitment. 

(ii) No improvements can be suggested. 
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(iii) Public employment as^encies. —(a) Desirability of establishinq. —Not desirable. 

(b) Possibility of practical schemes. —Not needed. 

6. Pccruihmnit for Assam. —This must be checked as there is already a shortage 
of labour in this province. 

7. Uncynploynu;yit— -{i) Extent of character. —In the season, labour finds enough 
work, in fact, tlie demand for labour is greater than the supp]5^ ; the labourers 
return to their abode soon after the season is over and take up to agricultural or 
other work incidental to or connected with it. 

(ii) Extent to which caused by —(a) Petrenchment or dismissals.-~'!Svcossity for 
these does not arise in the season. 

(b) Voluyitary retirement, (c) Other causes. —Do not arise for the same reason, 

(iii) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress. .The recent introduc¬ 

tion of terminal taxation by the local bodies has increased the cost ot production ; 
in order to alleviate and remedy the di.stre.ss, the railway freights as well as the 
indiscriminate taxation by local bodies ought to be reduced. 

(iv) l.lnemployment insurance.- —Both unnecessary and undesirable. 

(v) Application of International Conventions relating to unemployment .— 
Absolutely unnecessary. 

8. (i) Average duration of employment. —Jn any one year it is a hour four months. 
The remaining period of eight months is occupied by the labour force in returning 
to their villages for other work. Generally these people return back after the 
completion of the field work. 

(iii) Absenteeism. — {a) Approximately 10 per cent, in the weekly yjaid staff alone 
and this is due to the employment in some other more paying work and two per 
c<int. in th;^ monthly paid one for the same reason. There is, as a rule, no absenteeism 
for re.as(nis other than those stated above in the seasonal factories .since the labourers 
ai‘e generally fully aware that the season is the only period when they must earn 
as much money as possible as will enable them to maintain themselves in the event 
of their failure to get any employment in the slack seasons. 


II.—Staff Organization. 

12. (ii) Facilities for training and promotion of workmen. —Intelligent men and 
labourers generally take training under the experienced and skilled men and workers, 
and if they are found competent, they are promoted both in pay and in position. 

15. (i) Extent and character of work given on contract, — (a) The pressing of bales, 
filling in of bojas are works invariably given by contracts. (6) Stocking of kapas and 
ginning the same is d<me in some places b}' contracts. The approximate percentage 
of contracts is 95 per cent, and 10 per cent, respectively for (a) and (6). 

(ii) Extent of sub-contracting.' —Approximately 2 per cent. 

(iii) Control exercised over working conditions.- —Specific provisions are put in the 
contracts rendering it obligatory on the part of the contractor or sub-contractor to 
employ labour and to make them work in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

(iv) Effects. —The work is facilitated and it is also found satisfactory. 


III.—Housing. 

16. Extent to which housing is provided. —(i) By employers. —About two per cent. 

(iii) By private landlords.- —About 28 per cent. 

(iv) By workers'themselves. —Abour 70 per cent. 

17. Facilities for acquisition of land for workers' houses. —Separate plots are allotted 
in files by private landlords and by the municipal committees on a fixed rent and the 
labourers erect their huts thereon. 

18. Nature of accommodation provided in each class. —(i) In relation to workers’ 
demands. —No demand. The owners provide accommodation of their own accord to 
facilitate their work, 

(ii) In relation to best type from health point of view. —It is healthy in the houses 
provided by the employer and in the huts or houses of their own; but the same is 
not the case in respect of labourers in the dingy quarters of the town. 

(iii) Provision made for lighting, conservancy and water supply, —Satisfactory in 
the case of 18 (i) and inadequate in case 18 (ii) above. 
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19. IJiilization by workers of acconmwdaiion available. —To the full extent. 

20. Rent rates in various classes.--\i\ the ca.se of (16) (i) above, no rents are 
charged ; in the case of (16) (iii) rent rates vary from 8 annas to Ks. 5 per month 
according to the class of accommodation selected by the workers. 


IV.-Health. 

23. No .separate figures of birth-rate, mortality and infant mortality of workers 
are available; however, the follow'ing are approximate figures based on the past 
experitmee. 

(i) Figures of mortality. —Tw’cnty per 1,000 of the total labour. 

(ii) Birth rate and infant mortality. —Birth rate is 5 per cent, and infant mortality 
2 per cent. 

Methods of registration. —Municipal committees register births and deaths 
in their areas ; in villages and small towms, registration is done by the village officials 
and sanitation panchayat committees, respectively. 


(iv) Dietary. —Uusal diet is Jawar, pulses, vegetables and oils ; monthly cost 
varies from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15. 

(v) Physique. —Good and well built. 


24. Women doctors are not available, and therefore hardly employed in small 
industrial towns. Trained midwives and dais are generally employed in the public 
dispensaries to which factories contribute their quota of contribution and the labourers 
both male and female, are asked to take their full advantage. Certain appliances 
and Ayurvedic medicines and English ones are however kept in well managed 
factories. Recent activities of the Red Cross Society are appreciated ; they should 
therefore be encouraged specially on Ayurvedic lines. 

25. Extent to which medical facilities are utilized —(i) Generally. —50 per cent, ap¬ 
proximately ; the rest prefer their own old ways, which are to a very slight extent 
connected with the Ayurvedic system. 

(ii) By women. 25 per cent, approximately ; women do not like to take as much 
advantage as is provided for them ; but the employment of trained dais seem to 
work better. 


28. (i) Control of temperature in factories. —There is absolutely no necessity of any 
control of temperature in cotton ginning and pressing and other seasonal and small 
factories, which are themselves airy and well-ventilated. 

If any control is exericsed these industries which are in bud now will cripple 
down. A Bill to regulate temperature was introduced in 1926 in the Legislative 
Assembly, but it was not passed. A copy of representation on that Bill is herewith 
enclosed. (Annexure I.)* 

(ii) Control of humidification in cotton mills. —Reports so far received are satis¬ 
factory. 


30. Sickness insurance—Suitability of International Labour Convention. —Not at 
all suitable and necessary. 

(ii) Possibility of introducing other systems. —No other systems are possible at this 
stage of general depression in trade and in industry. 

(iii) How to meet difficulties arising from non-acceptability of Western medicine, 
paucity of medical men, migration of labour, finance. —Ayurvedic and Unani systems 
should be introduced in place of Western medicines, men trained in them and the 
systems financed by the Government to the extent of 60 per cent., and by local bodies 
and employers to the extent of 20 per cent. each. 

31. Maternity benefits. —No schemes exist in seasonal factories, and any legislation 
introduced to cover these factories will fail to have its de.sired effect. 

(ii) A Bill in this respect introduced in the Central Legislature in 1925 met with 
failure. In the C.P. Legislative Council it is referred to the select committee. (A 
copy of the representation on the C.P. Bill is herewith enclosed.) (Annexure II.)• 

(iii) No possibility of any legislation of the types referred to above, for reasons 
stated in the representation. Report of Select Committee is awaited with interest. 


♦ Not printed. 
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V.—Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but including Education). 


32. Extent of welfare work. 

(i) By employers .—No necessity arises in the factories which are seasoral, i.e,, 
working intermittently on an average for four months. In perennial factories some 
sort of welfare work is done. 

(ii) By other agencies .—Municipal committees and Ked Cross Society ; baby 
shows are annually held to educate mothers. 

33. In all big industrial centres, a branch of the Red Cross Society is main¬ 
tained wherein Health Visitors have been appointed to look after the welfare of the 
public in general, and of the labour class in particular. 

34. (i) Provision Jor refreshments, shelters and creches .—Temporary sheds are 
erected for a certain class of workers in big and well-managed factories. No creche 
is maintained as infants are not allowed in the ginning factory under section (19-A) 
of the Indian Factories Act 1911, as modified. 


35. Results achieved .—Death rate of infants is reduced by the activities of the 
Ked Cross Society ; workers in general are encouraged to build up a strong constitu¬ 
tion owing to wrestling matches, and communal feelings are soothed. 


37. Desirability and possibility of provision for old age and premature retirement .— 
Not at all desirable and positively impossible in the case of factories working for a 
season only. 


Vn.—Safety. 

43. Existing regulations in factories, mines, railways and docks. — Factories .—Quite 
adequate. 

45. Majority of accidents are due to the negligence on the part of workers. 

46. Accident prevention .—Attempts are always made to act up to the provisions 
of Factories Act, and the rules thereunder in this respect and in other directions 
possible, such as instructions to the workers of the dangers of machinery, constant 
supervision and incorporation of the necessary clauses in the contracts, if any, in 
this respect. 

48. First aid and medical relief .—Certain appliances are kept in big and well- 
managed factories, and medical aid is sought for from the municipal dispensaries 
or from private ones at the cost of the employer generally. 

49. Stringency of inspection and enforcement of regulations .—The inspecting staff 
enforces one regulation at one time and the other at another time ; thus greater 
stringency is observed in recent years, thereby causing unnecessary and frequent 
troubles and expenses to the management without doing any good in reality to the 
employees. 


Vm.—Workmen's Compensation. 

61. Workmen's Compensation Act 

(i) Extent of use .—It is fully utilized. 

(ii) Comparison with extent of possible claims .—^To the full extent as far as it is 
known. 

(iii) Effect on industry .—Workers are generally not fully aware of the facilities 
of the Act, but they think that accident will pay them and therefore they make much 
of the accidents, with the result that the employers have to pay more in many cases 
due to the disinclination of the workers to rejoin their work early, thus entailing an 
additional charge on the industry. 

(iv) Availability and use of insurance facilities and value from workers' point of 
view .—Formation of Mutual Insurance Companies as the one in Bombay, viz., the 
Millowners* Mutual Insurance Association. Ltd., should be encouraged by the State 
as the use of insurance facilities is reduced by present high premium charge ; from 
the workers' point of view they will receive payments more regularly and immediately 
to which they are entitled. 



(v) Desirability of compulsory insurance by employers, —Compulsory insurance by 
employers is not at all desirable at this stage, as the same would impose too heavy a 
burden on the already depressed industries ; since all claims have been met with 
heretofore, the necessity for compulsory insurance does not arise. 


53. Suitability of provisions. —The present provisions in the Act are quite ade¬ 
quate, and they are working satisfactorily. They therefore need no amendment. 


IX.—“Hours. 

A.— Factories. 

55. Hours worked per week and per day. (i) Normal^ i.e., as determined by 
custom or agreement. —10 hours a day and 60 hours a w'eek. 

(ii) Actual, i.e., including overtime. —12 hours a day and 72 hours a week in cases 
of certain exempted workers ; as regards non-exempted ones, they are as described 
in (i) above. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e., relation between hours worked and hours during which worker 
is on call, —The same as described in (ii) above. 

56. Days ivorked per week. —Six days in the case of non-exempted workers and 
six and a half in the case of exempted ones. 

57. Effect of 60 hours’ restriction, 

(i) On workers. —Generally satisfactory. 

(ii) On industry. —Restriction entails hardship on industry and increases the 
labour cost, and in consequence the cost of production, owing chiefly to the disincli¬ 
nation of the labourers to work honestly throughout the working hours. 


59. For reasons .stated in 57 and 58 above, the reduction in the present maxima 
is entirely undesirable. Besides, the present hours of daily and weekly work afford 
labourers sufficient time for rest, recreation and amusement every day and every week. 
If the reduction is enforced it will undoubtedly tell adversely on the several industries 
as the cost of production would increase to an undesirable and prohibitive extent. 
The Indian worker has a natural tendency to steal out a portion of his legitimate 
hours of work by whiling away his time elsewhere ; in order to keep the machinery 
fully attended the employers have to keep extra staff to replace these workers who 
are prone to leave work under one excuse or another. Reduction in the maxima is 
therefore deprecated, 

60. Intervals, (i) {a) One hour’s interval in the mid-day ; it exceeds in case the 
factories work by shift system. 

(b) The workers have, as a rule, no fixed timings for taking their meals as is the 
case in European countries, but different people have got their different timings, and 
as such the employer has unnecessarily to engage substitutes to suit their habits. 

(ii) Under the present law, the employer has to give the workers compulsory 
periods of rest, and in addition to this he has also to give them further rest for his 
irregular habits ; during these additional intervals the employer has to engage 
substitutes, and as such reduction of one hour’s rest to half an hour, as provided for 
in section 21 (1) of the old Act of 1911, will be most suitable. 

(iii) Suitability of hours during which factory is working. —If the suggestion in 
No, (ii) above is carried, the present practice may be found suitable. There is abso¬ 
lutely no necessity of any other provision in the present law. 

(iv) Number of holidays given. —Over 20 in the seasonal and 55 in the perennial 
factories. 

61. (i) As a matter of fact, days of rest fall generally on the weekly bazaar days 
which are, in many places, days other than Sundays ; but very recently, the factory 
department of this province is taking objection to such holidays being granted in 
case they fall on days other than Sundays and thus disallows substitution of such 
weekly holidays (other than Sundays and as notified to the department) thereby 
causing a good deal of trouble and inconvenience not only to the employer, but to the 
workers as well, as they would not be able to purchase rations at rather cheaper rates 
on the bazaar days in the event of the grant of Sundays as regular weekly holidays 
whereby the management will be able to substitute Sundays for any other days of the 
week for its business purposes. 

(ii) The law should therefore be suitably amended to provide for substitution of 
a substituted holiday (i.e., the day other than Sunday) as termed by the department 
for the above purpose. 
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Further, the law does not permit the substitution of a weekly holiday under clause 
(b) of sub-section (1), section 22 of the Factories Act, if the manap^er has not given 
notice of the same previous to Sunday or the substituted holiday, whichever is earlier. 
The amendment should, therefore, be of such a nature as to permit the manager to 
substitute the weekly holiday when the occasion demands, and mere earlier notice 
should not debar him from substitution which is essential for business purposes. 

An instance below will make the point clear : A factory, not working on any of 
the three days previous to Sunday, at the same time having no knowledge or possibility 
of its working on Sunday, receives on Saturday, Friday and Thursday sufficient stock 
for consumption on Sunday. The constituents in the factory also press for working 
the factory to finish up work on Sunday to facilitate their further transaction. In such 
cases, which are not uncommon in seasonal factories, and much more so in the cotton 
ginning and pressing factories, the management cannot w^ork the factory on Sunday 
as notice was not given, or, rather notice could not be given for want of knowledge 
of the possibility of working on Sunday, to the inspector to that effect previous to the 
substituted day, which has in this case fallen earlier. With a view to avoid such 
occurrences, an amendment of the clause is prayed for. 

Such an amendment when accepted will not only not come in the way of workers 
enjoying a w’eekly holiday, but it will facilitate business. 

Besides, w'orkers are not allowed by Government to work only for cleaning and 
for such other })urposes on prescribed holidays in such factories where machinery is 
silent, and where these workers actually work less than 60 hours in a week. 

The amendment of the law is prayed for so as to enable the employers to take 
work from labourers not later than noon in case their weekly total hours of work 
are below 56 hours. Such a provision is badly needed in seasonal factories which do 
not invariably work continuously for a week round. 

62. Provisions in respect of exemption are quite adequate in the Act as amended 
by the Act 11 of 1922, and subsequently by the Act XXVI of 1926 ; but the Govern¬ 
ment have been too strict to grant even the necessary exem])tions. The following 
instances will show that certain exemptions granted in certain pi'ovinccs are not 
allowed in this province with the result that the factory management has always 
found it most inconvenient and troublesome, and in some cases impossible to observe 
the provisions of the law. 

The work of persons employed in the engine room and in the boiler house is 
exempted in Burma from the provisions of Section 21, 22, 26, 27 and 28 of the Act, 
as this work is considered by that Government to be of preparatory or complementary 
nature, which must necessarily be carried on outside the limits laid down for the 
general working of the factories, and the work is intermittent and continuous produc¬ 
tion is necessary. 

The work of boiler attendants, engine drivers and persons employed in despatch¬ 
ing and receiving goods in all factories is also exempted in Bengal from the same 
provisions as those in Burma, viz., from the provisions of Sections 21, 22, 26, 27 and 
28 of the Act. 

In Bombay, exemption is granted to certain factories from the provisions of Section 
35 under first proviso thereof ('which was added in 1926) in respect of persons other 
than children employed therein for definite periods laid down in the notice in accord¬ 
ance with Section 36 of the said Act. 

In Bengal, the ginning factories were exempted from the provisions of Section 22 
of the Act till the end of 1925. 

A recommendation by your Commission to the effect that exemptions should be 
granted on a more liberal scale will oblige the industries in general. 


Xn.—Wages, 


96. (i) In industry. 

Skilled 
Unskilled .. 
Unskilled .. 
(Contract) ., 


Men. Women. 

Rs. 2 to 3 Nil. per day. 

As. 10 to 14. As. 6 to 8 ,, 

Less 1 anna. i anna less ,, 

(of the ordinary unskilled labour). 


(ii) In surrounding agricultural areas .—On an average 25 per cent, less than those 
in the industry. 

(iii) Difference between money wages and money value of all earnings ,—No data 
available. 


104. Effect of wage changes on labour supplyr 
supply increase. 


-With the increase in the wages, the 
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105. Minimum wages. —In the circumstances when industries in India have not 
become fully self-supporting, and they have to meet keen competition as well as 
cut-throat one, it would neither be advisable nor possible to have any statutory 
establishment of minimum wages ; labour is also not yet trained to the level of having 
even primary education, and is moreover unorganized and illiterate. 

106. Deductions, 

(i) Extent of fining. —Nil. 

(ii) Other deductions. —Nil. 

(hi) Utilization of fines. —This does not arise. 

(iv) Desirability of legislation. —Absolutely undesirable. 

107. (i) Periods for which wages paid, —Days, weeks and months. 

(ii) Periods elapsing bejorc payment, —Daily wages are rarely paid on the days for 
which they relate, but they are generally paid on the bazaar days. Weekly wages 
are paid on w'eekly bazaar days. Monthly wages are generally paid after 6 days, but 
before 12 days of the succeeding month. 

(hi) In view of the easy and regular system, no legislation is desirable. 

(iv) If the wages, which amount to a negligible sum, are not claimed within a 
reasonable time, they automatically lapse to the management. 

109. (i) After bumper seasons, the monthly paid staff is either kept in service 
in the slack season or some rewards or bonuses are given to the extent of one month's 
wage. Profit sharing schemes in the present circumstances between labour and 
industry are neither possible nor desirable. 

110. (i) and (ii) The question of annual leave does not arise in the case of seasonal 
factories. 10 to 15 days’ leave w'ith full-pay is given to the monthly labour, whenever 
he is in need of it ; sick leave with full-pay, half-pay or even without pay is granted 
as the occasion demands. Leave without permission is invariably treated as without- 
pay-leave and undue frequency in this regard results in dismissal. 

(iii) Extent of consequential loss to worker of backlying wages. —No data available. 

111. Desirability of fair wage clause in public contracts, —On account of varying 
condition, in different concerns, this is not possible. 


XIV.—Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) Employers. —The Factory Owners’ Association, Central Provinces and 
Berar with its office at Khamgaon in Berar is an employers’ organization established 
in 1922 ; total number of factories enrolled in this association to this date is 225, 
and includes 140 ginning, 75 pressing, 2 textile and 1 cement factories and 140 oil 
mills from the district places and districts of Amraoti, Akola, Buldana, Chanda, 
Chhindw^ara, Jubbulpore, Nagpur, Nimar, Wardha and Yeotmal. The association 
therefore practically represents cotton industry and oil industry in general. 

There are also the Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association, Kamptee, 
the Central Provinces and Berar Coal Mining Association, Chhindwara, and the 
Katni Lime Manufacturers' Association, Katni. 

In almost every cotton centre in the Central Provinces and Berar pools of ginning 
and pressing factories exist. 

(ii) Employed. —The Mechanical Engineers' Association, C.P. Berar and Bombay 
Presidency, in Akola and some trade unions of labourers in Nagpur. Of others : 
Not aware. 

118. Effect of organization on industry and conditions of work generally .— 
Favourable to both and relations so far are cordial. 


XVL—Law of Master and Servant. 

127. Effect of repeal of Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, —Adverse from the 
employers' point of view as the control is lost. 

128. Types of contract commonly in use. —Ordinary, on general stamps or one anna 
Stamp. 

129. Extent to which law is available and used for enforcement. 

(i) Civil, —To a very little extent, but this law is ineffectual. 

(ii) Criminal, Not available. 
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XVn. —Administration. 


134. International labour organizations. —Such conventions as suit the Indian 
conditions have so far been ratified. They are, as a general rule, far in advance of 
the conditions prevailing in India, and as such they should only be ratified in time to 
come as the conditions considerably improve. 

(ii) From the industrial ])oint of view, their effect is burdensome. So far as labour 
is concerned, it is satisfactory. 

139. Factory legislation. 

(i) Adequacy of staff. —Adequate. 

(ii) Uniformity of administration in different provinces.- —Not uniform. Other 
provinces are more lenient to the imdustries in their respective provinces as is 
described in No. 62 above. This will also be clear after perusal of factory reports 
of different provinces. 

(hi) Rigour and efficiency of administration. —Rigorous and inefficient chiefly 
because one regulation is enforced at one time, and the other at another time as dis¬ 
cussed in Nos. 49, 61 and 62 above. 

Ins])ection by additional inspectors is most troublesome only because they 
have no real knowledge of the working conditions. Further, they hardl}' rely on 
employers ; such inspections, therefore, need discouragement. 

(iv) Prosecutions and their result. —Prosecutions are to a great extent .sanctioned 
without any say thereon by the management, and much more so in the case of 
additional inspectors who hardly record their note in the inspection book kept in the 
factories ; this results in the industry being unnecessarily burdened with the pro¬ 
portionately heavy fines. Inspecting staff is believed more than the management 
as the prosecution proceeds and the onus of proof lies solely on the managements. 
This sbite of affairs needs change. 

A note on the stringency of the present Act in respect of certain provisions is 
herewith enclosed. (Annexure IV). 


Ayinexure TV (referred to in question No, 139 (iv). 

Note on the stringency of the present Act in respect of certain provisions. 

With the amendment of Sections 3, 26, 35 and 36 of the Indian Factories 
Act, 1911, in 1922, a radical change has occurred. Small industries employing even 
less than 15 persons have been brought under all the provisions of the Act; provisions 
of Chapters IV and V and Sections 35 and 36 of the principal Act have been withdrawn 
with the result that at present Chapter IV and Sections 35 and 36 of the Act are applied 
to “ all persons who are solely employed in any place within the precincts of a 
factory, not being a cotton reeling room or winding room in which place no steam, 
water or other mechanical power or electrical power is used in aid of the manufacturing 
process carried on in such factory, or in which such power is used solely for the 
purpose of moving or working any appliances in connection with the bringing or 
taking of any goods into or out of the factory." Hours of work of men are to be 
prefixed, and register of all men and women, in addition to children, is to be kept 
up to date in the prescribed manner and in the prescribed form. 

All these amendments have imposed a considerable hardship on the small 
industries in particular. 

It will be a blessing on the small industries employing less than 50 persons, in 
case they are exempted from the provisions of Section 35 and of Section 36 in respect 
of the despatch of notices to Government by insertion of a clause in the Act. 

^ As a result of the administrative difficulties in connection with Sections 26 and 35 
of the Act, as amended by the Act of 1922, provisions have been made in 1926, and 
the local governments have now been given power to grant exemption from the 
provisions thereof under certain conditions. These provisions have been freely used 
by the Government of Bombay, Bengal and Burma (as described in No. 62 of the 
List of Subjects of the Commission). The C.P. Government is, however, quite 
opposed to granting the very necessary exemptions. 

Even if these exemptions are granted, amendments of the original Sections 3 (2) 
and 36 of the Act will also be equally troublesome to the factory management. 
Re-insertion of Section 3 (2) in the principal Act or some such provision is urged 
upon in the Act as will exempt all persons working in the premises of the factory 
from the provisions of Chapter IV and of Sections 35 and 36, Such an amendment 
will undoubtedly reduce i^o a considerable extent the burden put on by the present law. 
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THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT LABOURERS. 

The word labourers is used here for coolies (males and females), masons, 
timekeepers and mistries. There are thousands and thousands of coolies employed 
in this department and the mates and timekeepers are appointed to look after their 
work, and the mistries are appointed to look after the work of the masons. There 
is a very large number of coolies, mates, masons, timekeepers and mistries of 20 
or 30 years' regular serv ice in the department but they do not get any kind of 
bonus or pension. They have to work for nine hours a day and sometimes more 
than that at the time of urgent work, but they do not get overtime charges of 
work and no holiday is given to them. There is no sick leave. If any one fall 
sick, his wages are cut ofl and there is no cerlainty of work. They can be stopped 
from the service at any time by the officers, even if they are of 20 or 30 3 ^ears’ 
regular service. 

Daily Waf^es .—There are two sections of coolies. Those below 12 years of age 
and those above or about 12 years. Those above 12 years get higher rates than 
those below. Males get 7 annas and females 4 annas a day. Those below 12 years 
get less than 6 annas in proportion to their age. There are no facilities for the 
female workers. Nothing is paid by the department at the time of their delivery, 
but they are marked absent and they receive no wages till they attend their work. 
The masons get from 10 annas to Re. 1 8 annas per day ; but the masonry work is 
very dangerous. At the time of constructing big buildings and bridges, death 
occurs and coolies and masons get injured while working, but nothing is paid to them 
and they are marked absent till they attend work again. If death occurs their family 
members do not get anything. If there is a right type of officer he pays one or two 
months’ pay, and in this way the coolies and masons are always in debt. 

3'he rates of daily w^ages of mates are not fixed. Some get 9 annas and some 
10 annas per day. Timekeepers and mi.stries get monthly pay. Timekeepers' scale 
is from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 per month and mistries from Rs. 20 to 60. There is no 
certainty of service for these people. They may be of 20 or 30 years' regular 
service ; they arc stopped at any time and when the work establishment fund is 
spent they cio not get any allowance, even cycle allow^ance. There is no provident 
fund nor pension. They have to supervise the work of long roads wdthin 38 
miles every day on cycle. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

PREFACE. 

This report has been prepared by Mr. S. P, Shah, I.C.S., Director of Industries, 
United Provinces, from material available in the Secretariat, and in the offices of 
various departments of this Government, and from memoranda supplied by the heads 
of certain departments. The time allowed for its preparation did not permit of the 
making of any special inquiries into matters on which information was not readily 
available. The report does not deal, except incidentally, with questions relating to 
railwa)^ and mines. Information about these will be supplied by the departments 
of the Central Government aincerned. The report is, as far as possible, a statement 
of matters of fact. The Government should not be understood as necessarily 
committed to any expression of opinion or suggestion contained in it, unless where 
it is made clear that this embodies their considered conclusions. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The ProTinoe. 

1. General ,—The United Provinces stretch from the plains of Bihar on the east 
to the plains of the Punjab on the west and from the low mountain ranges of Central 
India on the south to the immense Himalayan barriers and submontane low*lying 
belt dividing British India from Tibet and Nepal on the north. Excluding the three 
Indian states (Rampur, Tehri and Benares) they cover an area of 106,000 squa.re 
miles. In 1921, when the last census was taken they had a population of just over 
forty-five millions. (These figures compare ve^ closely with those of the British 
Isles with its 120,000 square miles of area and 46 millions of population). 

They form one of the major provinces of India. In population and area, they 
approach closely to Bengal and Madras, and in area to Bombay. 'They fall into four 
physically distinct tracts, viz., the Himalayan districts, the sub-Himalayan tract, 
the extensive Gangetic plain and a portion of the Vindhyan hill system of Central 
India. The first two are infertile and support a very sparse population. The 
Vindhyan plateau is almost equally infertile though better populated. The Gangetic 
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plain is very fertile and the density of the population per square mile rises from 512 
in the west to 559 in the centre and 718 in the east. The average density of popula¬ 
tion for the whole province is greater than in any other province of India. 

Historical .—Historically they are more important than the newer maritime pro¬ 
vinces which since the advent of British rule have in many directions outstrip}X‘d 
them. It was in these provinces and the adjoining portions of the provinces of 
Delhi, Punjab and Bihar that vedic culture grew up ; it was here that the mighty 
Indo-Aryan empires td old (Maiirya, Gupta and Harsh a) rose to power and decayed. 
The founders of two great religions one of which (Buddhism) still claims the larger 
part of eastern and south-eastern Asia as its adherents were born in. and their early 
activities were confined to this area. Some of the most celebrated centres of Hindu, 
Jain and Buddhist pilgrimage—Benares, Prayag, Ayodhya, Muttra, Kurukshetra, 
Hardwar, Kapilvastu, Gaya and the Himalayan shrinesS—are situated in this tract. 
Hindu mythology locates the centre of the tract under the sway of liido-Aryan 
culture in the small town of Ihthur not far from Cawnpore ; this is very nearly the 
geographical centre of the present United JYovinccs. During the days of Muslim 
rule in India, this tract wa.s the centre of Muslim power and Islamic culture in 
India. Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and D^oband are easily the most renowned names in 
the history of Muslim rule and culture in India. Even to-day this tract has, pro¬ 
portionately to its size and population, the largest number of universities in India, 
including the two which represent the effort of the two great communities to keep 
alive their distinctive culture and outlook. This bird's eye view of past history has 
been given as it has an important bearing on the economic and industrial structure 
of the United Provinces and therefore on the conditions and problems of labour 
engaged in industry and on plantations. 

Its industrial system. 

3. Industrial peculiarities .—While the Gangetic plain renders the province one 
of the most important in India from the point of view of agriculture, it possesses 
some remarkable peculiarities which militate against its industrial progress. Though 
its natural resources are immense, they arc confined to the produce of agriculture and 
the forests. Mineral wealth is almost non-existent. The generation of hydro¬ 
electricity by Government enterprise is only a recent development, and in the main 
has yet to be harnessed lor the benefit of industry. Though the vast and in the 
eastern districts congested population furnishes immense man-power, tradition, 
social custom and hereditary proclivities hamper industrial progress. The landed 
aristocracy has been indifferent to trade and industry. Even the middle class, 
which in other countries has formed the backbone of industry and commerce, has 
been numerically and financially weaker in the United Provinces than in some other 
provinces ; it has preferred to remain content with a livelihood derived from rents 
or service, and has for long tended to be disdainful not only of manual labour but 
also of trade and industry. Labour is comparatively immobile and trained and stable 
industrial labour is scarce. Except in artistic handicrafts an industrial tradition is 
lacking. The important large-scale industries are, in the main, in European hands. 
Banking is undeveloped. Mechanical engineers have still, to some extent, to be 
brought in from outside. The essential elements of an atmosphere favourable to 
industrial growth, especially indigenous enterprise—coal or other source of cheap 
power, minerals, even good cotton, finance, engineering skill, tradition, aptitude and 
incentive, trained and stable labour—are still, broadly speaking, non-existent. 
In addition to these internal difficulties, there are still wider factors which hamper 
the growth of industries in the province, e.g., the start gained by other nations and 
even provinces, powerful vested interests and the lack of control over tariffs and 
currency. The growth of industry has all the same been considerable. During the 
years 1922 to 1927, the number of regulated factories rose from 255 to 354 (i.e., 
nearly 39 per cent.) and that of factory workers from 72,545 to 88,319 (i.e., nearly 
22 per cent.). 

In cottage industries, especially in artistic handicrafts, the position is substantially 
different. Having for ages been the fountain-head of Indian culture, both Hindu 
and Muslim, the tradition of artistic handicraft set and developed by the court and 
the aristocracy is still alive. The silks, brocades, embroidery, tarkashi (gold and 
silver thread making) and brass ware of Benares, the carpets of Benares and Mirzapur, 
the muslins, silks and fine cloths of Mau and Mubarakpur, the jamdani fabrics of 
Tanda, the prints of Azamgarh, Lucknow, Farrukliabad, Agra, Muttra and Jahan- 
girabad, the carved ebony work of Nagina, the wood-carving of Saharanpur, the 
marble and alabaster work, dyeinjj and printing, durries and carpets of Agra, the 
furniture of Bareilly and the artistic brassware of Moradabad—all these are still 
living and in certain cases prosperous cottage industries employing thousands of 
men, women and children. Although the capricious vicissitudes of taste have given 
an encouragement to some and allowed others to reach varying stages of decay, 
the position of the cottage industries is still strong except in the case of plain 
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hand-weaving of cotton. That of several artistic cottage industries has been, if viewed 
broadly, almost steadily improving. Perhaps in no other province of India do cottage 
industries still occupy such a relatively important position in the total industrial 
system as they do in the United Provinces and the adjoining tracts. At the 1921 
census the number of cottage workers was found to be nearly two and a half million 
(1-43 males and 0 -9 females). They were over 25 times as numerous as workers in 
factories. Leaving out tlie industries of the village artisans (pottery, shoes, agri¬ 
cultural implements and other simple rural needs) cottage industries produce an 
immense range of articles--both necessities and luxuries. Their organization is 
simple. Normally a small local financier advances money or material and buys and 
distributes the finished product. The system is suited to the condition and genius 
of the province, as the time devoted to such industries is often the spare time— 
usually seasonal—of agriculturists and their families. Hired labour is seldom 
employed. The most important cottage industry is textiles, over 800,000 
souls being wholly or partly dependent on it. Wood-working and basket-making, 
metal working and leather industries come next in order of importance. 

The United Provinces u.sed to have indigo plantations, but as in Bengal and 
Bihar, they were driven out of the field by^ynthetic indigo and other dyestuffs. 
The tea industry was introduced in certain hill and submontane tracts, but now 
survives only in the Dun portion of the district of Dehra Dun. This is the upland 
part of the valley bounded by the Himalayas and the Siwalik liills. These small 
tea plantations of Dehra Dun are now about the only plantations that remain in the 
United Provinces. A few sugar plantations exist in Gorakhpur and Roliilkhand 
divisions, but these would be more acciuratcly described as better-managed and 
biggish private sugar cane farms than as plantations. Their labour is mostly local 
and not imported and it lives in the adjoining villages rather than on tlie plantations 
themselves. Mechanical agricultural appliances and otJier forms of organized capital¬ 
istic agriculture are not. as a rule, employed, and sugar-making factories are often 
owned and managed by persons other than those who cultivate the sugar cane. 

4. Industrial divisions .—The United iVovinci\s are essentially agricultural 
rather than industrial and commercial. The great mass of the people are sim])le 
peasants with few interests outside their village life. Only 106 out of every thousand 
live in towns. The portion of the population which is engaged in professional, 
industrial and commercial pursuits forms but a small fraction of the whole ; 767 
per milh? arc dependent for their livelihood on agriculture and only 162 on trade and 
industry. The essentially agricultural character of the province is further illustrated 
by the fact that though the province contains a large number of towns, the urban 
population (a little under 3,000,000) is divided between a multitude of petty town- 
.ships and a few large cities, towns of medium size being comparatively rare. The 
smaller towns are either themselves largely agricultural or market towns almost 
entirely dependent on agriculture. Even among cities there is none without a con¬ 
siderable agricultural interest. 

Of the seven cities fi.e., towns with a population of over 100,000), two are altogether 
unimportant in the industrial system of the province, and four others are not so 
important as they might be judging from their age, historical associations and other 
circumstances favourable to industrialization. An individual account of the impor¬ 
tant cities and towns will be given later. 

Leaving out Cawnpore the western districts of the province are far more urban 
and industrial than the eastern. Taking the Meerut and Gorakhpur divisions as 
examples, the following figures which are fairly typical will illustrate this point:— 
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It would not, however, he correct to think regionally in connection with the 
industries of the province, because unlike the conditions which obtain in Europe 
and America, industrialization in the United Provinces goes almost pari passu with 
urbanization. Thus, while Cawnpore city has sixty-three factories and an industrial 
population of 32,142, the area round about Cawnpore has no industry to boast of. 
Owing to this tendency of industry to concentrate in the towns, such towns rather 
than patches of the countryside including and surrounding such towns are the 
units of division to be considered. 

But important factories located in small unimportant towns are not unknown. 
It is only natural that some sugar and cotton ginning and pressing factories should 
be found in the rural areas ; but a glass factory in the small town of Bahjoi, a cotton 
mill in another similar town, Ujhani, an engineering workshop at Koorkee are 
examples to prove that while concentration in the towns is the rule, exceptions to 
it exist. 

5. Industrial towns. Cawnporr .—Though only a few decades old, this city domin¬ 
ates the industrial and commercial life of the province. It is situated on the banks 
of the Ganges and at the junction four important railways (the East Indian 
railway, the Great Indian Peninsula railway, the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India railway, and the Bengal and North-Western railway) and of two Grand Trunk 
roads ((Calcutta to Peshawar and Bombay to Lucknow), and thus commands a very 
favourable situation for the distributing trade ; in this respect it is, with the ex¬ 
ception of Delhi, probably the most important in northern India. Its industrial 
importance is not more than about 70 years old. It was originally an emporium of th^ 
raw cotton grown in the Ganges-Jumna doab and in Central India, and the extrepot 
from which it was sent down by river to (',alcutta. The first cotton mill in northern 
India was established here in Lord Elgin’s time (1864). The Army Department of 
the Government had even before that set up a tannery and harness and saddlery 
factory which still flourishes. Round this nucleus has grown up the modern town. 
In 1921, it had a population of over two lakhs and was the second city in the United 
Provinces. It is not only a microcosm of the organized industry of the province ; 
it really dominates it. It can afford to boast “ la sysUme industrielle et comrnerciclle 
dcs provinces ums-c*est moi." Nearly 19 per cent, of the factories (including most of 
the largest-sized) are located there ; 37 per cent, of the factory-labour employed in 
the province earns its livehhood by wwking in them. It has ten cotton mills, three 
woollen mills (one of which is the most famous in India), numerous tanneries and 
leather-working factories, some engineering workshops, and numerous oil, cotton 
ginning and pressing, sugar-rclining, distilling, chemicals, flour, hosiery and mis¬ 
cellaneous factories. Numerous banks maintain branches at Cawnpore. It is the 
headquarters of the United Provinces Government's Department of Industries and 
of the boilers and factories inspectorate. The two mo.st important chambers of 
commerce (the Upper India and the United Provinces Chambers) and the most 
important labour union (mazdur sabha) have their offices there. It has the credit of 
posse.ssing the two largest industrial syndicates in northern India embracing various 
industries (cotton, woollen, tanning and leather, engineering, sugar, electric supply, 
etc.). It has a progressive municipality and a statutory improvement trust charged 
with the duty of opening up congested areas, and guiding the future development 
of the city along modern hygienic lines. The city possesses numerous educational 
institutions, including the foremost institutions for agricultural and technological 
research and teaching in the province. It is the only city in the United l^ovinces 
with an electric or in fact any tramway. In industrial importance it eclipses all the 
older—though historically far more famous—cities (Benares, Lucknow, Agra, 
Allahabad, Bareilly) and towns. 

Lucknow has a cotton mill, a paper mill and the East Indian railway workshops ; 
it has also a distillery, a sugar refinery and a flour mill. But the total number of 
factories and the strength of labour employed in them are as nothing compared with 
those at Cawnpore. Yet it is difficult to see why Lucknow should have lagged so 
far behind. It had already become British Indian territory before Cawnpore started 
on its industrial career. It had for nearly a century been the capital of the nawab- 
wazirs of Oudh, and was thereafter the capital of the province of Oudh, When Cawm- 
pore was no more than an agricultural village, Lucknow was already a very important 
city with flourishing cottage industries. It too is situated on the banks of a river in 
a healthy and very fertile tract. It is only 45 miles from Cawnpore, and as regards 
road and railway communications, can almost rival Cawnpore. As regards cheap 
labour supply, it is even more favourably situated. The capital of one of the two 
provinces> it holds many of the United Provinces Governments departmental and 
secretariat offices. It has, however, been content to leave to Cawnpore the leading 
role in the commercial and industrial life of the United Provinces. Nevertheless, as 
was to be expected, its cottage industries are more important than those of Cawnpore. 
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That it possesses the only school of arts and crafts and the only college of music is 
appropriate ; the situation of the technical school there is only an accident due to 
the fact of the railway workshops being there. 

Agra, the renowned capital of some of the mighty Mogul emperors has, with the 
exception of four cotton mills, no large-scale industry to boast of. But in the field 
of cottage industries, especially in artistic handicraft, it can challenge any other town 
in the United Provinces. Agra durries (cotton carpets) and carpets marble, stone, and 
alabaster work, artistic jewellery, gold and silver embroidery, dyeing and printing 
and leather-w'orking—are cottage industries which enjoy a reputation extending 
beyond the borders of the United ITovinces. 

Benares, the most important centre of Hindu pilgrimage in India, resembles 
Agra in many ways. Of large-scale industry it has nothing more than a medium-sized 
cotton spinning and w'eaving mill. But for varied cottage industries, it outstrips even 
Agra. Its silks and brocades and brassw^arc arc world-famous. It has numerous 
factories for the manufacture of gold and silver thread and kalabattu. Its em¬ 
broidery is still famous. There are some small factories for the manufacture of 
aluminium w'are. At Shivpur (about five miles from Benares) there are tw'o hemp¬ 
baling factories. It had an extensive industry in toy-making which is now’ decadent. 
Its stone work commands more than a local market. The Hindu Univeristy of 
Benares maintains a WTll-equipped engineering college and workshop. I'he millions 
of pilgrims and hundreds of tourists who visit it help to maintain a busy trade in the 
products of the local cottage industries. 

* Bareilly lies at the junction of the East Indian railway with a branch of the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun railway, wdiich places it m command of the produce of the 
United Provinces Government’s Himalayan forests. It is therefore naturally the 
most important wood-working centre in the United Provinces. It possesses a rosin 
and turpentine factory, formerly owned and managed by the United Provinces 
Government but now^ in the hands of a private joint-stock company in w'hich Govern¬ 
ment still hold a very large interest. The only large-scale match-making factory in 
the province (wdth a daily capacity of 1,500 gross which it is proposed to raise to 
about 5,000) is at Bareilly. Government had establi.shed a bobbin-making factory 
there, but the bobbins could not stand in competition with imported ones, and this 
factory is now out of the field. There is a kattha-extracting factory, and within a 
short distance of the city a medium-sized workshoji owned and managed by the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun railway. The furniture industry of Bareilly supplies a 
large proportion of the needs of the United ITovinces, but the whole of it is carried 
on on cottage lines, and most of the villages on the outskirts of the city also get 
some employment in this industry. The provincial wood-working institute and the 
w^ood technologist’s office are both located there. 

Allahabad (or rather Naini, a few miles from Allahabad) has tw’o glass factories, 
of which only one is of importance. Allahabad has also two sugar refineries and a 
number of printing presses including the United Provinces Government Press. 
There is also a biggish flour mill. Otherwise, its industries are negligible. 

The important cantonment town of Meerut—though a city—has little industrial 
importance, except for a roller flour mill. 

Among the medium-sized towns, Moradabad, Saharanpur and Mirzapur and a 
few others need mention. Each has a cotton mill ; and Saharanpur has also a flour 
mill and a tobacco factory. Each has one or more specialized cottage industries. 
Moradabad brassware is famous ; Mirzapur has carpets, simple brassware and lac 
and shellac ; Saharanpur goes in for woodcarving. Dehra Dun with its tea-plantations 
and the factories working in conjunction with them is a growing town, but its pros¬ 
perity is due rather to its mild climate than to its tea industry. Jhansi and Gorakhpur 
have large-sized railway workshops. 

Among the smaller towns, the pride of place goes to Hathras in Aligarh district. 
At the junction of the East Indian Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, this town with a population of a little under forty thousand boasts 
of three cotton spinning mills some ginning and pressing factories and a small 
engineering workshop to serve the needs of the local mill industry. 

Other industrial areas .—Cotton ginning and pressing factories are dotted all over 
the cotton growing areas of the province. There are sugar-cane crushing or refining 
factories at Cawnpore, Unao, Lucknow, Rosa, Pilibhit, Allahabad and in the GoralA- 
pur district; There are also a few rice milling factories. Cotton ginning and sugar 
and rice factories are " seasonal.’* Of the twenty-one oil mills in the province, ten 
are in Cawnpore city. Apart from the railway workshops at Jhansi, Lucknow, 
Gorakhpur and Izatnagar (near Bareilly) there are a few engineering workshops and 
foundries, the chief being the Empire Engineering Company at Cawnpore and the 
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Canal Foundry at Roorkee. Besides the two glass factories at Allahabad, there are 
important glass factories at Bahjoi and Balawali, and smaller glass works at Firozabad 
and a glass factory at Shikohabad. (>,wnpore has two briishware factories and Ghazi- 
pur has a Government opium factory. Considering the forest resources, there are few 
saw-mills. There is one sandalwood oil extraction factory. The printing industry 
(with sixteen presses under the Factories Act, ami a labour force of about 4,000) is 
of some importance. hTour mills, ice factories, water and electric supply stations, 
dairy, bone-crushing mills—such miscellaneous factories will be found dotted all 
over the province. There is even one small scale but prosperous steel-rolling factory 
at Cawnpore. A new arrival in the industrial field is a factory for making “ Hume " 
pipes. 

8 . Centres oj cottage industries. —^The location of some of the cottage industries 
has already been described. Hand-w^eaving of cotton is still the most important of 
these but it is gradually declining. In 1921, cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 
supported 820,000 souls. It has no particular location, though certain centrcs(Ma,u. 
Mubarakpur, Tanda, Muzaffarnagar, etc.) enjoy more than mere local renowm and 
cirstom. In the hills, hand-weaving of cotton, wool and hemp is still extensively 
carried on, though here too the powerful competition of the mill-made product has 
begun to be felt, and with improved communications is bound to grov acute £ik time 
passes. The essential character of Bareill>^Colton carpets and furniture, Moradabad 
and litmares brassware, Mirzapiir carpets, Benares, Mau and Azamgarh silks, Agra 
marble work zardozi, carjx^ts and durries, Cawmpore durries and tents, etc., as cottage 
industries has already been mentioned. Firozabad glass w'ork is also carried on on 
cottage lines, Kanauj and Jaunpur still carry on their age-old “ scented oils ” 
industries. The manufacture of chewing tobacco is a considerable minor cottage 
industry at laicknow. Mirzapur still supplies a good deal of the requirements of 
stone and ballast. 

7. Characteristics of cottage industries. —-The chief characteristics of cottage 
industries in the United Provinres are that in general they are not on a capibilistic 
basis and that the workers usually have a subsidiary occupation ; this normally is 
agriculture. Though they provide a large population with their livelihood, there are 
few wage-earners. The w^orker and other members of the family irrespective of age 
or .sex supply all the labour needed. The buying of raw materials and the disposal 
of the finished goods are also matters in wdiich the whole family share. It is true that 
the usual agency is, in both cases, a middleman; co-oyierative effort has been tried 
but has, broadly speaking, not yielded satisfactory results. But tlie noteworthy point 
is that little hired labour is employed. Not that it is unknown, but that from the 
point of view of industrial wage-earning labour, the proportion is insignificant. The 
training up of labour is on the traditional informal apprenticeship system and is 
usually confined to relatives and castemen. 


The Background. 

8. In an essentially agricultural province which relies for even its small factory 
labour (86,531 in 1928) mainly on landed or landless agriculturists, agricultural 
conditions must form an essential background to any picture of labour conditions. 
A glance at it is necessary to a correct and sympathetic understanding of the 
picture. 

9. Land-tenures, —So far as the United Provinces are concerned, there are three 
parties to be considered, the landholder (zamindar), the tenant and the labourer. 
These three classes, however, often merge ; a man may be both landholder and tenant, 
•r both tenant and labourer, or in rarer cases landholder, tenant and labourer, in 
relation to different plots of land. The first is the person who pays direct to Govern¬ 
ment the land revenue assessed on the land, the tenant is the person who holds the 
land on a lease from, and pays rent to, a landholder. The agricultural labourer works 
on a tenant's or landholder's land in return for wages, large landholders are few 
except in Oudh. According to an enumeration made in 1920, 203 paid revenue of 
Rs. 20,000 or more ; the total number of those who paid Rs. 5,000 or more was 889. 
At the 1921 census just over 800,000 persons (including families and dependants) 
were returned as landholders. These figures show strikingly that though a consider¬ 
able area is held by a few large landholders, especially in the province of Oudh, the 
province is, in the main, one of stnall proprietors. With each successive generation, 
landed property becomes further and further sub-divided, and in consequence 
individual sWres go on getting reduced in value. The tenant—^the “ middle class " 
of agricultural economy—^is the real backbone of the agricultural population ; he 
constitutes by far the largest section of it. Including cultivating proprietors, the 
number of tenants, tlieir families and dependants returned at the 1921 census was 
twenty-nine millions. The holdings are generally small and scattered ; only in the 
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western districts do they, as a rule, approach considerable dimensions. Nearly all 
castes practise agriculture, but the Jaisoi the western districts, of the central 

and eastern ones, and Kachhis in the eastern ones are the best farmers. Brahmins 
and Thakurs usually make poor agriculturists. The labourer is of far less economic 
importance ; the total number in 1921 was four millions. The tenant outnumbers 
him by more than seven to one. (The proportion in England and Wales is 1 : 3*6). 
Lc^ss labour is used because the cultivator of the ordinary small holding relies 
for labour largely on himself and his family and comparatively little upon 
hirelings. Owing however to the operation of tw'o causes (increased demand and 
reduced supply) the agricultural labourer’s lot is improving. In 1911, thirty-seven 
out of every thousand labourers were also tenants ; in 1921, the figure rose to 
sixty-six. 

10. Competition beiiveen land and industry. —Agriculture steadily grew more and 
more lucrative between 1911 and 1919 especially during tlic war. Even though in 
the succeeding years the high water mark of 1919 has not been maintained, the ebb 
has not been considerable. But the progressively lucrative character of agriculture 
is not tho sole explanation of the rising proportion of “ landed " labourers. The 
holding of land (even as a tenant) confers a prized social status, and the labourer 
(whether agricultural or industrial) yearns for it. Hence the land-hunger which, 
e-specially in the congested portions of Oudh and the eastern districts of the province, 
sometimes leads to the payment of heavy premia (called nazrana or salami) for se¬ 
curing footing as a tenant. Hence also the constant tendency of even industrial 
labour to go “ back to the land.” Such labour must, in the nature of things, be and 
remain unstable. Its hankering to save must affect its standard of life in the industrial 
centres. The problems of impermanence, excessive turnover, uneven sex-ratio and 
its conse juences, health, medical treatment, dietary, education and ” higher living ” 
in regard to industrial labour htive all to be viewed against the background of this 
ambition to return to the land. 

Another notewortliy point is the effect which the lucrativene.ss of agriculture has 
had and is having on the recruitment of emigrant labour, especially for industry. 
With the exception of a slight vsetback in 1911, the rise in the price of agricultural 
produce has been j:)regressive. During 1918 and 1919 prices flared up all of a sudden. 
Kents and wages were bound to rise in sympathy, but as usual prices have completely 
outstripped both in the race. Throughout the province, the cultivator has consider¬ 
ably improved his position in the last twenty years, though it is not now as good as 
it was in 1919. This has necessarily affected industries. Apart from a certain degree 
of conservatism and immobility innate in the Indian social structure, the lucrativencss 
of agriculture has kept labour back from migrating to the towms, even thougdi higher 
wages for both industrial and don)e.stic labour are offered in the towns. Owing to 
this reason the industrial centres have naturally hatl to rely for their permanent and 
semi-permanent labour in non-seasonal industries on those parts of the province in 
wliich owing to the pressure of population on land agriculture is not so lucrative as 
elsewhere, and much less so than labour in industry. This will be discussed in 
further detail in the chapter on ” Recruitment ”—” sources of labour.” Here it 
will suffice to show that the eastern districts of the province—Gorakhpur, Benares 
and Fyzabad divisions are the most congested and are therefore the most fruitful 
recruiting ground for emigrant labour. It is in these districts that land-hunger is 
the most acute, and has prevented captal from being invested in industrial 
enterj:)rises to the extent known in the western districts. The general level of 
wages both urban and runil is also lower in the eastern districts than elsewhere. 

11 . Pressure of population on land. —In paragraph 1 have been given figures of the 
density of the population per square mile in the western, the central and the eastern 
districts of the province. The average density is greater than in any other province 
of India. On paper it is less than in either England or Belgium (a country where 
owing to small and scattered holdings, agricultural conditions are to some extent 
similar). But the United Provinces have no equivalent to the large masses of people 
in those countries living in the towns and dependant on the professions, commerce 
and industry. Again, large tracts (hills, ravines and usar land) are infertile and sparse¬ 
ly populated. There are also the forests—mostly unpeopled—which cover 14,000 
square miles, i.e., nearly one-eighth of the total area. Even then as compared with 
the British Isles, the population in the United Provinces is denser by some forty 
persons to the square mile. 

An equal division of the land would give each cultivating family about five and 
a half acres. But the holdings in the western districts are larger than those in the 
central and these are larger than those in the eastern ones. After making an allowance 
for ” allotment-holders (i.e., the area held by village artisans, officiate and others), 
it has been estimated that the average holding in the western districts is six and a 
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half acres ; while in the eastern, it is three to four acres (four in Gorakhpur and Basti 
and 3 - 4 in Azamgarh), and even this is more scattered than in the west. Tiny plots 
situated all over the home-village and adjoining villages are the normal condition in 
the east. Unlike the small holdings in the countries of Western Europe, small-farm 
agriculture in the United Provinces is, as a rule, of the “ extensive " type, though 
intensive farming by certain agricultural castes is not unknown in the western 
districts. 

12. The foundation of efficiency of industrial labour. —This fact, viz., the far 
greate^r pressure of population on land in the eastern districts leading to emigration 
to other parts of the province and to other provinces and countries has to be borne 
in mind in connection with the efficiency of industrial labour. Whatever the ultimate 
reasons—ethnological or climatic or both—the rural population in the west is physi¬ 
cally superior and mentally better equipped than in the east. There is more education, 
capital and enterprise ; the contribution to the army is also much greater. The 
climate is not so highly enervating ; there is an intensely cold and dry winter ; the 
summer though hot is dry and not so relaxing. Unfortunately for industty it has, 
in the main, to rely on the eastern and central eastern districts for the recruitment of 
industrial labour. 

13. Alternative occupations for surplus cultivators and for industrial labour. —The 
United Provinces used to have numerous cottage industries, and these used to provide 
alternative occupations"-often of a seasonal character. But with the steady and sure 
competition of large scale industry helped by improved communications, these have 
been declining. Sugar-making and hand-weaving are the two chief cottage industries 
which have steadily declined in this manner. In one of the main subsidiary industries, 
hand-weaving, only eighteen in every 10,000 cultivators and eleven in every 10,000 
field labourers are also hand-weavers. Even in smiths' work, etc., the proverbial 
economjc self-sufficiency of the village is daily going down. The same conditions 
are reflected in the industrial centres. Subsidiary occupations are almost non¬ 
existent there * even the womenfolk do little in this way besides cooking, washing, 
and other similar domestic work. Simple household work like plain tailoring, 
embroidery, crochet work, etc., is almost unknown.. 

14. Health and education. —The overwhelming majority of the rural population 
is used to ignorance, poverty, disease and ill-health. Only 3 • 7 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion was literate even according to the low standard (capacity to read and write a 
simple letter) adopted at the 1921 census. Among the rural population, especially 
in the classes from which industrial labour is drawn, the percentage even of mere 
literacy is much lower. Simple vocational training—the use of carpenters' and 
smitlis' tools—is almost non-existent. The death-rate (though lower than of five 
other major provinces) is about twenty-eight per mille—almost 150 percent, more 
than in the United Kingdom. Serious diseases are endemic in some parts, and 
unceasingly take a heavy toll of life and energy. Malaria, small-pox, plague, cholera, 
enteric, dysentery, and tuberculosis—to mention only the leading diseases, some of 
which seasonally break out in an epidemic form and in some districts are almost 
perennially endemic, involve a huge loss of efficiency and output even when 
they do not prove fatal. The standard of life too is much lower. All these facts— 
ignorance, poverty, dirt and disease—have an important bearing on the quality 
and conditions of industrial labour even in the towns. The labourer's outlook is 
extremely narrow and produces in him an attitude to look upon his lot as one 
ordained by the fates and therefore not capable of much improvement by his 
personal exertion. Su h a cramped outlook on life and fatalism help to 
perpetuate in the industrial centres the conditions which obtain in the rural 
areas and seriously handicap the reforming efforts of Government, the employers 
and private organizations. 

15. Caste. —The system of caste has also an important bearing on the problems of 
industrial labour. Castes are to a large extent vocational and for a man of one caste 
to do the work normally done by other castes usually involves a sense of social 
degradation, Hence the recruitment of labour for industries and plantations normally 
tends to be confined to those castes which have for generations been engaged in the 
branch of industry in question or to the lower castes which have always furnished their 
quota for all forms of labour. It is true that the rigidity of the caste system tends to 
break down in the different environment of an industrial centre and that the system 
as a whole is getting lax. But no study of industrial labour conditions in India can 
yet afiord to rule caste out of consideration. The castes which normally supply 
labour for industries and plantations have been discussed in a note (appendix I). 
A table showing the percentages of the labour employed in a representative cotton 
mill at Cawnpore has also been given. 
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The fact that in a particular industry different stages are still in the hands of men 
of different castes has an important bearing on the relations between the various 
groups engaged in the industry. Purely industrial questions often tend to take the 
form of disputes between castes or communities. These sometimes take an acute 
shape not warranted by the nature of the difference if viewed from a purely industrial 
standpoint. 


L—Recruitment. 

1. Of the three types of industries in the province only one—the western type 
on factory lines— relies entirely on hired labour. C'ottage industries and those of 
the village artisan are in the main carried on by the workman’s own labour and that 
of his family. Certain cottage industries, especially some of the artistic ones, employ 
a little hired labour. 

Factory labour is still, generally sp(‘aking, drawn directly from the villages, and 
only to a small extent from the industrial towns. A large majority of the factory 
workmen drawn from the villages are small agriculturists, or surplus members of 
agricultural families ; or agricultural labourers, cottage workers, or artisans, with 
whom agriculture is a subsidiary Occupation. Tliey are attracted to industry with 
difficulty, and usually retain a constant desire to go back to the land or to their 
village as soon as they have made a little money or the reason which led them to 
enter the ranks of factory labour has disappeared. The proportion of workmen of 
rural origin who have severed their connection with their village and with agriculture 
is small. These are usually skilled workers in the important centres of factory 
industry. 

(i) The reasons which lead to migration to industrial centres are numerous, but 
the following are among the chief. Owing to the progressive sub-division of holdings 
the share of land held by the workman or his family may be too small to support them. 
Ejectment from the holding for various reasons may render migration necessary, 
especially in the congested parts of the province where the competition for land is 
very keen. The workman or his family may have an ambition to effect improvements 
in the ancestral holding or to rise, in the social scale by adding to it, and he may 
therefore venture out to seek his fortune abroad. A friend or relation engaged in a 
factory or a recruiting agent may hold out the prospect of more remunerative employ¬ 
ment than can be had in the village. The cottage worker may find himself hard 
pressed by the competition of organized industry, and may either give up his here¬ 
ditary occupation and confine himself to agriculture or migrate to an industrial 
centre and take up work in a factory doing work related to his ancestral occupation. 
Domestic trouble.s may force a man to leave home. Landless labourers, illegitimate 
sons and those who for various reasons are ostracized by the village society may find 
themselves compelled to leave home ; and some of them take up work in factories. 
Temporary cau.ses, like a failure of the rains or damage to the crops, may also lead 
to temporary migration. 

Migration of four types may be considered : (1) Internal migration within the 
province ; (2) immigration into the province ; (3) emigration to other provinces, and 
(4) emigration abroad. 

(1) Every district shows some migration of this type to the nearest industrial 
centre, but its extent is small. The chief districts which gain from this type of 
migration are Cawnpore and Dehra Dun. At the 1921 census one of the particulars 
recorded about each person was the district of his birth. About half the population 
of Cawnpore city were then found to be immigrants, 5*2 per cent, from the rural 
parts of Cawnpore district, 24*3 per cent, from adjacent districts, and 18*3 per cent, 
from elsewhere. Cawnpore city had the largest immigrant element of all the cities 
and towns. This was almost entirely due to the opportunities for business and 
employment in industrial and business concerns in that city. I'he chief districts 
which send emigrants to Cawnpore are the adjoining districts of the province of 
Oudh and the districts of the Allahabad, Benares, and Gorakhpur divisions. A table 
abstracted from the last census report shows details of the immigration from various 
districts into Cawnpore. 

Dehra Dun attracts numerous classes of immigrants, including labourers for the 
tea gardens, especially from the neighbouring districts. A good proportion of 
immigrant labourers from the neighbouring districts are seasonal and not semi¬ 
permanent immigrants. Dehra Dun does not attract many immigrants from the 
most eastern districts of the province. But the eastern districts of the provinces 
of Oudh furnish a good deal of labour for the tea gardens, and this, as is proved by 
the fairly high proportion of females, is semi-permanent (see fallowing table for 
all classes of immigrants). 
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Details of emigration from some of the United Provinces districts to Caimipore and 

Dehra Dun districts, 1921. 


From districts of 
emigration. 

To Cawnpore district. 

To Dehra Dun district. 

Males. 

l*'emales. 

Per cent, 
of 

females 
to male.s. 

Males. 

Females. 

Per cent, 
of 

females 
to males. 

(1) Agra 

1,400 

896 

57 

254 

221 

88 

(2) Fariukhabad 

4,197 

4,527 

112-5 

90 

63 

66*6 

(3) Etawah 

3,518 

3,069 

85-7 

117 

22 

20 

(4) Fatchpur . . 

5,631 

10,480 

189 

51 

T 5 

30 

(5) Hamirpur .. 

2,969 

6,128 

200 

91 

1 

11 

(6) Jaunpur 

1,127 

818 

72-7 

79 

49 

57 

(7) Azarngarh .. 

1,066 

381 

38 

84 

48 

58-8 

(8) Saharanpur 

168 

77 

47 

6,922 

3,391 

48*5 

(9) Meerut 

334 

168 

50 

B289 

513 

41*6 

(10) Bijnor 

84 

57 

70-5 

2,585 

1,187 

48 

(11) Garhwal 

81 

22 

25 

4,583 

1,211 

26-6 

(12) Tehri State.. 

1 

1 — 


3.768 

1,690 

45-9 

(13) Lurknow' . . 

3,850 

3,166 

78-9 

547 

181 

37 

(14) Ibiao 

12,146 

9,266 

75 

26 

12 

46 

(15) Eae Bareli . . 

4,297 

2,600 

65 

425 

254 

62‘5 

(16) Hardoi 

2,170 

1,749 

1 85 

143 

33 

21 -4 

(17) i*yzabarl 

1,343 

711 

53*9 

342 

205 

57 

(18) Gorida 

1,301 

554 

42-3 

411 

223 

50 

(19) Sultanpur . . 

1,993 

1,050 

50 

519 

304 

60 

(20) i^artabgarh. . 

2.225 

1,719 

85 

575 : 

423 

70-2 

(21) BaraBanki.. 

1,716 

930 

52-9 

785 

435 

55 


(2) Immigration into the province is small and can be ignored. At the last 
census only 0-9 per cent, of the population recorded their birthplace as being outside 
the province, and a large proportion of these were immigrants due to marriage or to 
military and other non-industrial service. The province does not rely upon immigrant 
labour for its industries or plantations. 

(3) Emigration to other provinces. —The 1921 census showed that the number of 
persons born in the province who were living in the more distant parts of India 
(excluding adjoining districts of other provinces) was 623,000 males and 202,000 
females. Of these Bengal accounted for a little over 40 per cent., Bihar 14-5 per 
cent., Bombay a little under 14 per cent,, the Central Provinces a little over 12 per 
cent., Assam a little under 10 per cent., and Burma a little under 9 per cent. Emigra¬ 
tion is chiefly from the Gorakhpur and Benares divisions and from the adjoining 
districts of the province. Emigration of industrial or plantation labour is almost 
entirely to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Assam and Bombay. 

Miss Broughton calculated on the basis of the 1921 census figures that 19 *8 
per cent, of skilled and 11*5 per cent, of unskilled workers in the Bengal factories 
were immigrants from the United Provinces, the actual figures being about 36,000 
skilled and 68,000 unskilled labourers. Emigration to the mines of Bihar and Orissa 
accounts for a small fraction of total emigration, only 981 skilled and 1,056 unskilled 
workers when the census was taken. In the Tata works at Jamshedpur, 1,312 
skilled (14*2 per cent, of the total) and 240 unskilled workers were United Provinces 
men. The emigration of labour to Assam is controlled by Act VI of 1901. Recruit¬ 
ment is permitted from the four divisions of Gorakhpur, Benares, Fyzabad and 
Jhansi, and from three districts of the Allahabad division. The average annual 
emigration for the last ten years has been about 4,000. The emigrant labour for 
Assam either goes to the tea gardens, or takes to miscellaneous employment. No 
statistics are available to show the extent of migration of industrial workmen to 
i^mbay, but it is a well-known fact that a good deal of the labour employed in the 
textile mills of Bombay is drawn from the United Provinces. Some mill localities 
in Bombay are named after the localities in the United Provinces from which the 
workers originally emigrated to work in the Bombay mills. 
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(4) Since the enactment of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922 the emigration 
of unskilkxi labour to foreign countries is controlled. HeJice emigration to the 
colonies has been considerably curtailed. During the decade 1901 to 1911 such 
emigration from the United Provinces amounted to about 180,000. The extent of 
it from 1911 to 1921 is not known. United ITovinces men rarely go to Ceylon, 
hut the eastern districts of the province send emigrants to the Malay countries. 
The pri^portion of labourers among such emigrants is, iiovvever, small. They are 
more usually petty tradesmen, pedlars, watchmen, and so forth. 

(ii) The chief districts from which emigration takes place are Gorakhpur, Azam- 
garh, Basti, Benares, (ihazipur, Ballia, jaunpur, Mirzapur, Allahabad, Fyzabad, 
Sulbinpiur, l^artabgarh, Rae Bareli and Bara Banki. These are all among the most 
congested in the province. The important centres which attract these emigrants 
are the industrial towns, chiefly Cawnpore, the Dehra Dun di.strict, the coal mine.s 
and iron and steel works of Jiihar and Orissa, Calcutta and its environs, Assam, 
Burma, Bombay, the Central Provinces and the Malay colonies and states. 

The general causes which lead to emigration have already been described. Those 
which give rise to particular .streams of migration are difficult to define. Local labour 
is sometimes not suitable for a particular tj’pe of work, and this fact often leads to 
migration from the nearest most suitable area. This is the reason why the immigrant 
tea garden labour in Dehra Dun district is to a large extent drawn from the eastern 
districts of Oudh but very little from the still more congested easternmost districts 
of the province. The successful career abroad of a pioneer emigrant sets an example 
which many others follow when circumstances compel them to leave their ancestral 
homes. A case is known in which an emigrant made a large fortune in Burma and 
thus brought about—in some cases assisted—emigration to that province on a 
considerable scale. In another case a pioneer emigrant to a coalmine near Nagpur 
gave rise to a stream of migration from his district lirst to coal and other mines in 
the Central l^rovinces and thereafter to those of Bihar and Orissa. The presence of 
relations and friends, especially if successful, in a particular centre is perhaps the 
most powerful cause of migration to the centre. The relation between the hereditary 
occupation and the work offering elsewhere is probably the next most important. 
Thus the high wages offered in the textile mills of Bombay caused the emigration of 
many weaving families from Benares, Azamgarh and the adjoining districts. Next 
in impoitance is perhaps the system adopted for recruitment. Organized recruit¬ 
ment such as is in operation for the supply of labour for the tea gardens and railways 
of Assam gives rise to systematic emigration in a way not otherwise possible. 

(hi) The important post-war changes affecting migration are (1) the stoppage 
of fresh recruitment for the Army and the return of demobilised Army men, (2) the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19, (3) the ebb of industrial prosperity since 1921-22, 
(4) the increased severity of the competition which cottage industries encounter 
from organized industry, (5) the remunerative character of agriculture, (6) the 
non-co-operation and other political and politico-economic movements, (7) the 
growth of trade unionism, (8) various forms of labour legislation, (9) steadily improv¬ 
ing road and railway communications, especially the growth of motor traffic serving 
centres away from the railways, (10) the agrarian legislation of 1922 for the province 
of Oudh and of 1926 for the province of Agra, (11) the construction of a big canal 
system, (12) the legislation of 1922 for controlling emigration abroad, and (13) 
increased mechanization. 

Some of these changes were favourable and some unfavourable to the migration 
of labour to industry and plantations. The stoppage of fresh recruitment for the 
Army and the return of demobilized men closed one great avenue of remunerative 
occupation, and enabled industries and plantations which had been to some extent 
starved for labour during the war to recoup themselves. On the other hand> the 
influenza epidemic swept away almost three million souls. This, combined with 
the industrial and commercial prosperity which was a characteristic feature of the 
few years immediately following the close of the war, pushed up the wages of all 
forms of labour, including industrial and factory labour. Since 1922, however, 
indu.stries have not been as prosperous as they were during and after the war, and 
this and labour troubles have ^ven some set-back to the desire to migrate to industrial 
centres ; while the remunerative character of agriculture has provided an additional 
incentive to cultivating the ancestral holding. Some cottage industrialists, especially 
weavers, have had to choose between reversion to agriculture and emigration. Th© 
non-co-operation movement, which drew much of its strength from economic unrest 
and distress, gave rise to numerous influences adverse to migration to industrial 
centres and plantations. The kisan sabha (tenants* union) movement aimed at 
increasing the rights of the tenants as against their landlords. The bias imparted 
by the non-co-operation and subsequent politico-economic movements in favour 
of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth operated, though only temporarily, against the 
Indian mills ; but in so far as these movements favoured the products of indigenous 
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industry in opposition to imported goods they supported Indian industries, including 
those organized on factory lines, and thus proved favourable to the migration of 
labour. The emotional forces generated led to a few attempts on the part of emi¬ 
grants (e.g., Assam labourers) to return home and also to the birth of trade unionism 
in some places and its acceleration in others. Steady improvement in the conditions 
of work, the rise in wages, and various t>'pes of welfare work and improved com¬ 
munications kept the stream of emigration flowing. The agrarian legislation both 
in Oudh and Agra whereby tenancies at will were largely replaced by tenancies for 
the lifetime of the tenant, and the construction of the Sarda canal to serve the needs 
of a large agricultural tract, lying chiefly in Oudh, have made the cultivation of land 
more attractive and may have reduced migration. The construction work of this 
canal and the work in progress at New Delhi both provided a good deal of employ¬ 
ment to labour from the adjoining tracts. The progressive though slow mechaniza¬ 
tion of industry has graduall)’^ enabled it to be carried on with fewer men, and has, 
therefore, weakened the demand for factory labour. The far stricter control exer¬ 
cised since the passing of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922 has proved an effective 
check on emigration abroad. The repatriation of Indians from South Africa has 
not affected this province much, because few United Provinces men had emigrated 
to South Africa. 

The precise influence of each of these factors cannot be assessed. It is an un¬ 
doubted fact that the emigration of labourers abroad has been lessened. The 
number of factories and of operatives engaged in them have both risen. Hence it 
seems safe to assume that on the balance the influence of the various recent changes 
has been favourable to the migration of industrial labour within the province- 

(i) Extent and frequency of return and (ii) Extent of permanent labour force .— 
While no statistics on this subject arc available, it is a common complaint of 
employers against fact‘or\^ labour m general, especially unskilled labour, that being 
agricultural and rural at heart it does not settle down permanently to factory work 
in the towns, and that this causes great loss to the national industrial efliciency. 
But the problem arises seriously only in the case of the large industrial towns, as in 
other cases the labour is drawn from the immediate neighbourhood. Even Lucknow 
relies largely on such labour. C^awnpore is the town which is affected most by the 
internal migration of labour and, therefore, by the problem of the return of immigrant 
labourers. Figures redating to one important mill there show that in a particular 
year out of an average labour force of 2,129, 986 persons returned to their village. 
But as the labour " turnover " is not known, the frequency of return per individual 
employed cannot be deduced. This mill has a well-organized labour settlement, 
and is, therefore, likely to have a larger j)roportiou of stable labour than others. 
The average duration of employment in it hits been reported to be a little under 
nine years. The figure is somewhat doubtful, as the average was taken only of 
'' permanent employees." 

Generally speaking, the skilled worker, who has more or less severed his connection 
with his ancestral home and who has no ancestral holding, becomes reconciled to 
his new life, and his de.scendants rarely think of going back to the land. On the 
other hand, the unskilled labourer who has not cut himself adrift from his village 
ties is the least stable element of factory labour. Between these two extreme types 
the extent and frequency of return depend on various other considerations, e.g., 
sickness, " social events " in the family or among relations or friends, seasonal 
agricultural work, general industrial and labour conditions, conditions of life in the 
town and of work in the factory, the presence or absence of the family, the cost of 
the journey home and back and so on. If the workman lives in his ancestral home 
in the town or a neighbouring village, or has found a home in one of the few organized 
labour settlements, the chances are that he will stay on indefinitely. 

The problem hardly arises in the case of labour employed in unorganized and 
cottage industries, or in seasonal industries so far as the general body of workmen 
is concerned. The workmen are mainly drawn from the neighbourhood and a large 
proportion are members of agricultural families who must go back to carry out the 
seasonal agricultural operations. This need is known to the employers of such men 
and their return to the village does not cause much unexpected disturbance. If 
factory work has to go on simultaneously with agricultural operations requiring 
much labour, substitutes are sometimes left or are found, or labour is hired or 
relations and friends are requested to can^” on the agricultural work. 

Wliile the general propoition of female to total emigrant labourers is not known, 
some figures are available in respect of (a) immigrant labour largely intended for 
the tea plantations of Dehra Dun, and {h) labour emigrating to Assam. For the former 
the table on page 141 may be seen. The tea plantation.s of Dehra Dun import some 
of their labour from Oudh districts; the proportion of females to males among all 
immigrants, including tea garden immigrants, was found at the 1921 census to be 
51 per cent. Labourers emigrating to Assam generally leave their families behind ; 
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the proportion of females accompanying such emigrants has been reported to be less 
than one-fourth. On the other hand the expense and trouble of return severely 
restrict the desire of such workmen to come back frequently. 

3. (i) Except for Assam there is no organized system for the recruitment of 
labourers or for controlling it. The methods followed are in the main on the 
traditional lines. 

Mill hands are mainly recruited at the mill gate. When additional men are 
needed, the fact is communicated to the men already employed and they bring in 
their relations, friends or acquaintances. The usual agency employed for this 
purpose is that of the lower supervising staff (jamadars and sardars). Sometimes 
a jainadar or reliable workman or sardar is sent out on a recruiting campaign, but 
though this .system was in great vogue in tlic very early days, it is rarely resorted 
to now. Kecruitment through the agency of such " jobbers " is usually on the 
basis of remuneration per recruit. The system in operation in seasonal industries 
and on the tea plantations of Dehra Dun is es.sentially similar, though the sardar 
plays a more important part at the commencement of the season. If the workman 
i.s recruited from a far-off place, it is usual to pay for his journey to the industrial 
centre concerned. 

Labour for the mines of the neighbouring provinces is usually recruited through 
the agency of sardars, who get a commission besides their salary. 

Labour for Assam is recruited under Act \T of 1901, through the agency of 
licensed garden sardars. Labourers already engaged in the tea gardens come back 
and hold themselves up as examples to the people of a local area in which they 
have relations or friends. Previous to departure the recruits arc registered by a 
local agent appointed under the Act. 

(ii) Possible Improvements. —Mr. S. H. Fremantle, I.C.S., reported in 1906 on 
the supply of labour'for United Provinces industries, especially those conducted on 
factory lines. Ilis report contains some suggestions for an improvement of recruiting 
methods. But the conditions then prevailing are no longer in existence. There is 
no general complaint about the shortage of labour for provincial industries. 

(iii) Desirability of establishing public employment agencies and possibility of 
practical schemes. —While in theory, public employment agencies should be able to 
assist recruitment, this Government's view', as communicated to the Government of 
India in December, 1921, was that in the present circumstances the sardar system 
of recruitment was on the whole free from abuse and was preferable to any other. 
In November, 1928, they again replied to the Government of India, that no 
appreciable change had taken place in the industrial and labour conditions of the 
province, and that some form of the sardari system of recruitment carried on by 
the industries concerned themselves promised the best re.sults. In their opinion no 
useful purpose would be served by any action on the lines of Article 2 of the Draft 
Convention, proposed by the International Labour Conference. 

4. No statistics are available to show the extent to which family life is disturbed 
by labourers having to lea\c their families behind when they migrate in search 
of work. In the case of the plantations and of migration to the smaller industrial 
towns the problem hardly arises. Cawnpore is about the only town where it exists 
to any considerable extent in connection with internal migration. The general sex 
ratio of that city as ascertained at the 1921 census was about six females to ten males. 
Among the labouring classes the proportion of females is probably smaller, but 
precise information is not available. In the organized labour settlements there is 
much lees disturbance of fatnily life than in the bastis. In the case of eini^ation to 
distant industrial centres like Bombay and Calcutta, disturbance of family life is 
a normal feature. Miss Broughton found the proportion of women to men among 
the United Provinces labourers in Bombay to be 11 to 89, 

The workman who has left his family behind often clubs together with other 
workers, generally preferring relations, caste men, friends or men from his own 
village or town. Denied the comforts of a regular family life, the temptation to 
him to seek diversion after the day's work by resorting to drink or drugs or to 
the bazaar is greater. His life becomes monotonous and unattractive. If he falls 
ill, he often lacks proper care unless he has a friend or a relation to look after him. 
The desire to return home becomes a hindrance to sustained and efficient work. 
He has to remit home a portion—often a large portion—of his earnings and in con*' 
sequence has to deny himself luxuries and even necessities. His real earnings are 
reduced by the necessity of keeping up two households. Owing to the prevalence 
of the joint family system among Hindus, and to some extent among .Musalmans, 
especially in the rural areas, his wife and children are, generally speaking, looked 
after by his relations at home, btit even so the effect on family life of these lengthy 
separations cannot at the best be desirable, while in some cases they lead to 
definite harm. 
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A detailed account of the legislation on the subject of recruitment for Assam 
previous to the Assam Labour and Emigration Act (VI of 1901) is given in Appendix A 
of the report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 1906. The evils prevalent 
under the old S 3 ’^stem of recruitment through contractors are referred to in para¬ 
graph 48 of that report. A notification in 1907 finally put a stop to all recruitment 
by means of contractors in this province. Since then cases of irregular recruitment 
have been rare : but the effect of former evils still remains in the form of a prejudice 
among the public generally against recruitment for Assam. 

6 , (i) The question of retention of control was examined by this Government in 
1927. In their opinion the maintenance of some form of control over the recruitment 
of labour for Assam was still necessary. They considered that the sardari system of 
recruitment had worked satisfactorily in these provinces. As a result of the recom¬ 
mendation made in paragraph 508 of the Keport of the Koyal Commi.ssion on Indian 
Agriculture, the question was examined afresh. This Government replied to the 
Government of India that they were not convinced that the time was ripe for a 
removal of all restrictions on the recruitment of labour for Assam. In connection 
with a proposed revision of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act they replied to 
the Government of India giving their opinion about the directions in which existing 
restrictions might be relaxed. These were that sardari recruitment need not be 
restricted as now to certain areas, that recruitment by recruiters (other than sardars) 
under proper safeguards might be reintroduced and that the restrictions should be 
confined to the recruitment of labour for tea gardens and need not appl^^ to that 
for railways, mines, etc. 

(ii) Administration of the present System .—In this province the Director of Land 
Kecords and Inspector-General of Registration is also the Superintendent of 
Emigration. Di.strict magistrates and such full-powered magistrates as are nomi¬ 
nated in tjhis behalf b}^ district magi.stratcs are appointed as di.strict superintendents 
of emigration. They are empowered to grant licences to " local agents " under the 
provisions of Section 64 of the Act, 

In each recruiting di.strict or other prescribed local area there is a “ local 
agent licensed under Section 64 to supervise the recruiting work of the “ garden 
sardars." The Assam Labour Board supervises the work of such local agents. A 
local agent has to keep two registers—one containing the names, etc., of the 
recruiting garden sardars. who must be persons employed on the estates for which 
they are recruiting, and the other the names and other particulars of the labourers 
recruited and their dependants. Entries in the latter register are submitted monthly 
to the district magistrate. Magistrate and certain police officers can require a local 
.agent to produce the recruit or his dependant before them. If an objection is made 
to the emigration of ari}’’ person by any one claiming to stand in the relation of 
husband, w'ife, parent, or lawful guardian to the emigrant, the local agent i.s bound to 
report it for the orders of the magistrate. In the case of a woman emigrant un¬ 
accompanied by her husband, or lawful guardian three days must elapse before 
•she can leave or be removed. There are detailed provisions to ensure suitable 
accommodation for the labourers recruited and their correct identification and to 
prevent fraud about wages and conditions of service and other misconduct on the 
part of the recruiting garden sardars. 

In practice at the present time recruitment for Assam in this province is almost 
all conducted by one as.sociation, the Tea Districts labour A.ssociation. Its 
operations in the province are directed by a European agent, with headquarters at 
Allahabad. Under him there are local agents at various places. 

(iii) Composition and Workiyict of the Assam Labour Board.—It is assumed that 
the Government of India will deal with this subject. Members of the Board 
occasionally visit the province to discuss matters connected with the administration 
of the Act, but its activities are mostly in Bengal and Assam. 

(iv) and (v) Apart from the matters referred to in their correspondence with the 
-Government of India, this Government have no fault to find with the existing system, 
oxcept that in their opinion the present complicated Act might well be re-drafted 
and brought up to date. The demand for a relaxation of the present restrictions 
comes from Assam, and from those who think that as few restrictions as possible 
should be placed on any movement of surplus labour from the congested parts of 
the province. There is no popular demand for the removal of the restrictions ; Mdiile 
the land-holding and politically-minded classes are not in favour of encouraging 
emigration to Assam, for various reasons, of which the undoubted abuses of the past, 
before the introduction of the present Act, are one of the chief. 

7. Unemployment. —(i) This Government have no information as to the extent 
of industrial unemployment. The number of persons employed in factories is still 
a small fraction of the total population and the number of skilled workers is smaller 
atilL Hence it can safely be said that the general problem of unemployment is 
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negligible. The opinion expressed in October, 1928, by one of the Chambers of 
Commerce was that “ there is no industrial unemployment in a general sense, nor 
can it be said that unemployment occurs sporadically among particular classes of 
workers or is a permanent feature of any of the industries of the province." The 
views of the other Chamber, the Director of Industries and the Chief Inspector of 
Factories were similar. On the other hand, some leaders of industrial labour held 
that some unemployment existed, especially among dismissed or discharged men. 
They could give no precise figures but agreed that unemployment did noi. exist on 
a large scale. 

In cottage industries the position is even more satisfactory. It is true that some 
of these have been losing ground steadily. The numbers of persons engaged in 
cottage industries, including their def>endants, as a.sccrtained at the 1901, 1911 
and 1921 censuses were 6-24, 5*83 and 5-10 millions respectively. The cottage 
industries which have been affected most are hand-weaving, certain cla.sses of 
artistic work on cloth (e.g., chikan, cardon, hinkhab), country tanning and some 
minor artistic industries. But the men employed in such industries are not in the 
main wage-earners. They often have agriculture as a main or subsidiary occupation, 
and they or other members of their families can, and do take to general labour, and 
some migrate to the towns as industrial or domestic labourers. Temporary un¬ 
employment does exist to some extent among cottage workers, but the system in 
vogue whereby industrial work alternates with agricultural work, mitigates to a 
considerable extent the hardships of temporary' unemployment. The Indian social 
system also to some extent helps men to tide over difficulties arising from unemploy¬ 
ment. In the case of famine there is acute uneinploj^ment among large sections of the 
population owing to a failure of the crops ; but the measures for dealing with famine 
have long been standardized and codified and hardly come within the scope of this 
memorandum. 

(ii) Extent to which unemployment is caused by retrenchment or dismissals or by 
voluntary retirement or by other causes .—On this subject no information is available. 
Some labour leaders hold that dismissed and discharged men have difficulty in finding 
new employment. But the fact that the numbers of factories and of factory operatives 
have both been steadily rising and that only a small proportion are skilled workers 
permanently settled in the industrial centres goes to show that the number of men 
lacking employment from such causes cannot be large. Apart from the retrenchment 
recently introduced in the railway workshops no important retrenchments have 
occurred as far as is known to this Government. 

(iii) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress .—This Government 
have no suggestions to offer on this point. 

(iv) Unemployment insurance .—This subject has not been considered by this 
Government. But, judging from the facts ascertained in connection with certain 
proposed schemes (labour bureaux and sickness insurance) it appears unlikely that 
unemployment insurance is needed, or is practicable in the present stage of industrial 
development of the province. 

(v) Application of International Conventions relating to unemployment, —Para¬ 
graph 3 (iii) may please be seen. 

8 . (i) and (ii) Labour turnover has not been investigated by this Government. 
All factories do not keep the detailed information which would be necessary in order 
to calculate it for the various classes of labour employed in any particular factory. 
The Government are unable to do more than quote a few instances brought to their 
notice but not tested or examined by them. 

A certain mill at Cawnpore reported that the average duration of employment 
among " permanent employees " in it was 8 -87 years. In the opinion of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories this figure is fairly representative of factories which provide 
housing accommodation for large numbers of their employees, and thus enjoy the 
benefit of a comparatively stable labour force. 

The Chief Inspector of Factories found that casual employment in the larger and 
organized factories varies from 2 to 5 per cent. An important government factory 
however definitely stated to him that they employed approximately 17 per cent, 
casual labour. In the seasonal factories, particularly ginneries and cotton presses, 
a large proportion, sometimes even more lian half, is casual. The employees normally 
work a few days and then either return home or pass on to other factories doing similar 
works. 

Absenteeism ,—Apart from what has been stated in section (2) of this chapter this 
Goverment have no information relating to this problem. It is not unusual for men 
especially unskilled workers, to go on authorized leave and either to overstay it or fail 
to return altogether. Unauthorized absence is sometimes countenanced or condoned,, 
especially if the man is a skilled worker and has satisfactory antecedents and can 
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explain the reasons which led him to go away or to overstay his leave. Chief among 
the reasons for absenteeism are sickness, “ social events,*'^or agricultural or other 
similar work at home. Unskilled labourers from neighbouring villages account for 
the largest extent of absenteeism from factories. But statistical information on 
the extent and the various forms of absenteeism among the various classes of labour 
and on the time and wages lost thereby is not available. 

9. Value of the Apprentices Act. —Since the enactment of this law, circumstances 
have materially changed. Numerous orphanages are now maintained by the public 
at various important centres. They are usually communal or sectarian or denomi¬ 
national. Almost all of them maintain classes for imparting elementary general 
education and industrial training of some sort. Many receive grants-in-aid from 
Government for both types of general classes. Under the standing orders of (Govern¬ 
ment, magistrates transfer to orphanages such orphans as are produced before them 
or come to their notice. Owing to these developments the Act has remained a dead 
letter. In 1922, when the Government of India took up for consideration the question 
of its repeal, it was found that few employers were aware of its existence on the 
Statute Book. No objection was raised to its repeal, as far as is known. 

II.—Staff Organization. 

11. There is no clear cut and stereotyped system for the selection of tlie managing 
staff. It is possible, however, to examine and analyse the methods by which such 
staff is in practice recruited. The following examples are intended to illustrate the 
methods in common use :— 

(a) In proprietary concerns (as distinct from joint-stock companies and* state 
undertakings) management is undertaken by the proprietor himself or entrusted to 
some near relation of his. He is usually a non-technical man. 

{h) In the case of joint-stock companies there is great diversity. In small companies 
the management is on lines similar to those in proprietary concerns. The manager 
is generally some relation or friend of the director who has the largest holding or 
influence. There is no free recniitment according to merit. 

(c) In the bigger joint-stock companies there are two systems. Some companies 
liave a managing director or secretaiy", whilst others have managing agents, appointed 
under a resolution of the shareholders for a long number of years and entrusted with 
full administrative and financial powers. The board of directors exercises only a 
general supervision over the work of the managing agents. The managing agents are 
generally a private limited liability company or a proprietary concern. The managing 
staff of the factory is appointed by the managing agents. Frequently the manager 
is a member of the managing agent’s firm. Where this is not the case, or is not 
possible owing to the technical nature of the work, various methods of selection are 
adopted. The commonest amongst these is selection by negotiation from outside— 
cither from another firm or from abroad. The appointment is made under an agree¬ 
ment for a fixed number of years but terminable after stipulated notice at any time. 
In order to give the manager an interest in the financial results of the company’s 
worldng, it is usual to give him a percentage of profits in addition to his salary. When 
there are no managing agents it is usual for a managing director or secretaiy to per¬ 
form th^ managerial duties directly under the board of directors. The recruitment 
of such officers is restricted to memb<^rs of the board and the appointment is usually 
for a long period under an agreement similar to that w'ith managing agents. 

(d) Another method of selecting managers, prevailing mostly in big and organized 
concerns, is to appoint a junior officer either from outside or by promotion from the 
lower staff"as an "understudy." In course of time the understudy replacts this 
superior officer. 

(e) Recruitment by promotion of departmental heads or lower staff in considera¬ 
tion of long or specially meritorious service is also common. 

(/) In state undertakings (e.g., the state railways) the system of competitive 
examinations for the recruitment of the superior staff is being adopted. The 
appointments thus made to the superior services are usually of an AlMndia nature. 

12. Recruitment and training of subordinate supervising staff, (i) Methods in force. 

(a) For recruitment. —^The systems in common use are :—(1) In the majority of 

cases the subordinate supervising staff is recruited from intelligent and literate 
operatives. Those who show initiative, tact and capacity for controlling men get 
preference. 

(2) In state railways and ordnance factories apprentices with suitable educational 
qualifications are given practical training combined with theoretical instruction. 
No guarantee of engagement on completion of apprenticeship is given, but as a rule 
many of the apprentices are absorbed. At first they are given ordinary workmen’s 
jobs but are in due course promoted to foremen’s positions. 
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(3) Appointment by direct negotiation with men of rival concerns .—Senior workmen 
aspiring for more responsible posts often secure such promotion in rival concerns. 

(b) For training. —In addition to the methods in force for the training of the 
subordinate supervising staff in the railways and ordnance factories, there are a few 
colleges and a number of industrial and technical schools in the province which 
undertake this work. Most of these are government institutions. The Engineering 
College of the Benares Hindu University and the Technological Institute, Cawnpore, 
are important institutions of “college*' status. The former imparts training in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and the latter in general applied chemistiy 
and in the technology of oils, sugar and tanning and leather-making. The more 
important industries in which training is given in the schools are engineering, 
wood-working, dyeing and bleaching, spinning and weaving, and leather-working. 
As a rule, there are instructional workshops of varying importance attached to the 
schools, but training in these has to be supplemented by practical apprenticeship 
(usually consecutive but sometimes concurrent) in regular commercial factories or 
workshops. 

(ii) facilities for the traming and promotion of ivorkntcn. —The majority of work¬ 
men are drawn from the agricultural classes among which the percentage of literacy 
is very low. Training of the regular type is therefore usually out of the question. 
Moreov'cr, family obligations and financial difficulties put a limit on the time and 
money which the workman can spare for his training. 

Opportunitie'S for the training of workmen are practically non-existent in the 
factories. The available facilities, w^hether provided by employers, by Oovernmeiit,. 
or by pthcr agencies, will be discussed in some detail in Chapters V and VI. Such 
facilities as are available for the workmen may be summarised as follows :— 

{a) For those already employed in factories or w'orkshops :.(1) The commonest 

method is personal study and help from colleagues and supervisors. 

(2) Next in importance is the system of evening classes or part-time courses. The 
Government Technical schools at Lucknow, Gorakhpur and Jhansi run such classes,, 
designed primarily for workmen of the local railway workshops. The training com¬ 
mences with general education in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and extencls over 
fiv'c or six years, drawing and the rudiments of engineering being taught towards the 
end. The (Government Textile school at Cawnpore has courses for the apprentices 
and workmen of the local cotton mills. 

(3) The railway workshops have another system of training. They enrol lower 
|p-ade apprentices on rates of pay different from those of the higher grade appreutices- 
intended for foremen’s jobs. The low grade apprentices have to attend the workshops 
like regular workmen and do not get time for attending a day school. They depend 
on evening cla.sscs for such further educational or technical training as is desired. 

(b) For those not already employed some of the Government technical and indus¬ 
trial schools provide facilities for the training of boys who wish later on to become 
skilled workmen. Special artisan courses are available in a number of schools under 
the Department of Industries for training in smithy, moulding, oil-engine driving, 
carpentry, spinning and weaving, dyeing and block-printing, manufacture of leather 
goods, litho-printing and block-making. 

(c) There are also many schools—Government and private—which conduct 
classes for the benefit of boys and young adults intended for some cottage industries, 
e.g., weaving, carpentry, cabinet-making, metal-working, brassware, embroidery,, 
leather-working, tailoring, etc. 

13. (i) (fl) Relations between the managing staff and workmen. —The difference in 
the relations between the managing staff and workmen which exist in different 
concerns and at different industrial centres can, on analysis, be traced to certain 
well-defined circumstances, the more important amongst which are :—(1) size of the 
unit, (2) methods of recruitment of the managing staff, (3) nature and extent of welfare 
work, (4) political conditions, and (5) racial differences. 

(1) As a rule relations are satisfactory where tlie managing staff comes in personal 
contact with the operatives. In very large concerns such close personal contact 
becomes almost a physical impossibility. Hence labour disputes are usually confined 
to big concerns. With the exception of the railway workshops and certain big mills 
few concerns in the province are of very large dimensions, and broadly speaking, the 
relations between the managing staff and the rank and file are good, 

(2) In cases where the managing staff is recruited by promotion from lower 
grades, the relations are generally good owing to the previous intimate association 
with the men. Promoted officers often consider themselves on probation and there¬ 
fore generally are more tactful and avoid giving offence. 

(3) The British India Corporation with their welfare work have *beea able to* 
avoid serious troubles. Such work not only makes for greater popularity and better 
understanding but sometimes gives valuable control over the men* 
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(4) Owing to the rudimentary nature of political consciousness among the working 
classes, political issues often complicate matters which in themselves are simple, 
often even trivial. It should be remembered that labour has still to rely mostly on 
the politically minded classes for leadership and support. 

(5) The alleged reasons for a number of strikes, especially in the railwa}^ workshops, 
were assaults by liurojican or Anglo-Indian foremen and olheers. In the existing 
circumstances such issues arc complicated by political considerations and create 
undue trouble. Jlut there are distinct signs of improveunent in this respect. 

(b) Relations between subordinate supervising staff and workmen.-—The subordinate 
supervising staff generally consi.sts of men drawn from lower social strata, among 
whom favouritism and proneness to unnecessary display of power are not uncommon. 
Crorruption in various forms is a widespread evil. 

(iii) Works committees —their constitution, extent and achievements .— So far as this 
Government are aware, there are now no such committees in the province. Some of 
the constituent members of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce tried them, but 
abandoned tlie experiment in 1922, as in their opinion they proved to be failures. 
The reavSon assigned for their failure was that in tlie absence of adequate organization 
the men did not always con.sidcr themselves bound by the undertakings given by 
their representatives, and thus the committees' work was found to be of little practical 
value. It is believ^c^d that tlie East Indian Railway has some work.s committees, but 
this Government are not ac(]uainted with their work and value. 

15. (i) The more common types of contracts are described below'(a) Piece work 
contracts. —These are common in the wx‘aving sections of cotton mills. It is estimated 
that 65 per cent, of the weaving is done in this way. 

(/>) Labour contracts. —These are given out for work, involving the employment of 
unskilled manual labour over which supervision is either difficult or costly. As 
exanqiles may be mentioned the loading and unloading of consignments, shunting 
of wagons, removal of cinders and ashes, and stocking of goods in godowns. 

(c) The making of durries, tents, tailoring and, in some concerns, dyeing are given 
out on contract to men wdio engage their owm men. The actual w^ork is done in the 
factory premises. The Government Postal workshops, Aligarh, are also worked on 
this system. 

(d) Skilled labour contracts for work done at home. —-Work under contracts of this 
kind is common in the boot and shoe trade of Cawnpore and Agra, the furniture 
trade of Bareilly, the brassware industries of Benares and Moradabad, the carpet 
industry of Mirzapur, etc. In fact, for artistic cottage industries this is the most 
common system, though it has many variants. 

(ii) Sub-contracting is common in the durrie and tent-making industries, and in 
the manfuacture of military and police equipment. It is very common in the building 
indUvStry. Since the repeal of the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, the sup])ly of 
skilled ialxiur from distant places is usually left to sub-contractors, but a good deal 
of other work is done under sub-contracts. 

In addition to sub-contracts of the type discus.scd above, there arc others in 
which the contractor gets different processes done by independent sub-contractors. 
They are common where the processes need special skill not easy to acquire without 
great practice. Thus, in the postal workshops, Aligarh, a contractor for the supply 
of locks often gets the casting, machining, engraving and finishing work done by 
sub-contractors. Similarly in the Agra boot and shoe trade, there are workmen 
who make only soles and others only the uppers, the stitching being done by the 
contractor himself. 

(iii) To a certain extent this has already been indicated and illustrated. Where 
the contractors work on the employers’ premises adequate control is exercised, both 
by the chief employers and by the factories inspection staff. But where the contractors 
take work out, control tends to become lax, and if work is taken home by the actual 
workers control becomes impossible. It is not unusual for the men and their women 
and children ^o Work long hours. Considerable difficulty has been experienced in 
attracting boys of the artisan classes to industrial schools, even by the payment 
of stipends, as their parents cannot afford to lose their services at home. 

(iv) Under the contract system better use is made of time. Hence a good workman 
should be able to earn more by working as a contractor than as a mere time-w^age 
earner. Contract work also fosters a healthy spirit of independence and self-reliance. 
Several petty contractors have prospered beyond their expectations. But while the 
contractor himself is usually a gainer, the system has been known to lead to certain 
abuses. Sweating is not uncommon. The work being scattered or done in small 
units is not regulated by the Factories Act. The premises are not always sanitary 
or hygienic. But the system is well suited to the genius and economic conditions of the 
province, and is practised on a scale larger than one not familiar with the traditional 
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methods of work in*the province might imagine. Work which in other countries 
would be done direct by the chief employer is often left to contractors, because the 
workmen would not put in a reasonable amount of work unless closely supervised by 
men directly interested in such supervision, or because it is more economical to give 
it out on contract rather than get it done on the j)remises. The fact that in spite of 
the steady growth of large-scale organized industry the system still persists and is 
vigorous shows that it has an inherent vitality rooted in the genius of the people. 


m.—Housing. 

16. (i) Two statements* are given at the end of this chapter to show the extent 
(so far as can be ascertained) to which employers provide housing (a) at Cawnpore 
and (6) in the provinces as a whole for employees in regulated factories. 

Out of 338 regulated factories, 83 make some ]>rovisioii for tlie housing of the 
workmen and their families. Altogether about 5,400 single-room and 1,045 double- 
room tenements are provided by employers. 

Many factories provide housing for their supervising or managing staff and for 
menials, but do not provide it for their workmen. Even in a congested industrial 
centre like ('awnpore, only about a dozen factories provide housing for their 
workmen. Factories situated at some distance frotn towns usually must, and do, 
provide some housing. With these exceptions the McKobertsganj, Allenganj and 
Juhi settlements of the British India Corporation at C'awn])ore are about the only 
important examples of housing provided by employers for their workmen. 

There is on foot an important scheme on behalf of some of the owners of factories 
in Cawnpore for providing hou.sing for some 20,000 workmen and their families, 
but it is still under discussion. 

As a rule tlie tea plantations of Behra Dun provide housing for their permanent 
labour, most of which lives in the quarters provided. I'he sugarcane farms of 
Gorakhpur district draw their labour from the surrounding villages, which in this 
congested district lie within a few furlongs of each other. As a rule, therefore, 
these farms do not provide housing. 

Workmen engaged on the execution of public works are rarely drawn from a 
considerable distance. Hence, housing is seldom provided except in the case of 
large works away from towns and villages. Such workmen as come from a distance 
make their own arrangements in the adjoining towns or villages. When the work 
under execution is at a considerable distance and housing is not available, the 
contractors sometimes supply material to workmen for putting up temporary huts. 
Wages are usually paid for the period necessary for such construction. 

The railways provide quarters along the line for their traffic and engineering 
staff and for some of their workshop men. It is assumed that the railways will 
suj)ply the details. 

(ii) Except as employers, Government have not provided housing for labour. 

The Improvement Trust of Cawnpore has put up some temporary housing and 

the Improvement Trust of Lucknow has put up a model barrack in the area set 
apart as an industrial area. Apart from these there is no instance known to this 
Government of housing provided by Government or a public agency. 

(iii) Private landlords supply practically all the housing accommodation which 
is not provided by the employers themselves. In Cawnpore there are certain 
localities mainly or largely inhabited by factory operatives and their families. 
These are called basties or hatas. Housing in them is provided by private 
enterprise. The usual type is a small mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah in front. The size and height vary. The usual size is 10 ft. by 8 ft. 
The normal height is 6 ft. to 8 ft. Normally the only outlet for ventilation is the 
smatl main door. Even such tenements are often shared by two, three and even 
four families, and as many as ten persons may be found as inmates. Outside 
Cawnpore no such concentration of labour exists, though the localities situated 
near large workshops or factories naturally have a large labour element, and 
therefore tend to reproduce some of the characteristic features of labour basties. 

(iv) In tlie case of immigrant labour housing provided by workmen themselves is a 
negligible quantity, and in the main, is confined to the upper strata of the labour popu* 
lation, especially to those workers who have more or less severed their connection with 
their village. Bu t as a large proportion of labour is recruited locally, workmen engaged 
in factories in the neighbourhood can often continue to live in their ancestral homes 


♦ Not printed. More detailed statements are appended to the Memorandum 
of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
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in their villages. No statistics are available to show the extent to which different 
classes and types of workmen have either erected houses of their own or continue 
to occupy their ancestral dwellings. 

17. Cawnj>ore and Inicknow, the two most important industrial cities, have statu¬ 
tory improvement trusts. These bodies are constituted under the United Provinces 
Town Improvement Act (VIII of 1919). They may lease or compulsorily acquire 
any land required for the carrying out of an improvement scheme. The provision 
of accommodation for any class of the inhabitants is one of the matters which may 
be provided for in an improvement scheme ; and an improvement trust can therefore 
acquire land compulsorily for the building of working-class dwellings. The Cawn- 
pore housing scheme mentioned on the preceding page depends on the compulsory 
acquisition of the necessary land. In places where there are no improvement trusts 
it is possible for the municipal or other local board to acquire land compulsorily for a 
housing scheme by means of the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894). In the present 
state of the law, however, compulsion cannot be e.xcrcised in favour of a company 
or private association desiring to start a housing scheme. Up to the present, as 
far as the Government are aware, no special dithculty has been caused by this fact. 
In one Cawnpore case twenty years back the municipality acquired the land and 
then .sold it to a concern on condition that they erected houses for their workers 
on it. No other case has been traced in which a company or association of 
individuals asked to have land acquired for it for this pui])Ose. There are, as far 
as the Government are aware, no building societies or other associations which 
cissist workmen to purchase land on which to build them.selves houses. 

18. A large proportion of the tenements provided by employers or private 
landlords are single-room, and a much smaller proportion double-room, quarters. 
Quarters with more than two rooms are rarely found except for the superior classes of 
workmen. It is difticult to generalize about them, but, broadly speaking, they fall 
into thv following types :— 

(1) Single-room huts (8 ft. by 6 ft. to 10 ft. by 8 ft.) found both in and outside 
Cawnpore. 

(2) Single-room (8 ft. by 6 ft.) with a verandah about 4 ft. wide. Average rent 
Re. 1-2 annas per mensem. 

(3) Same but with a small courtyard, about 8 ft. by 6 ft. Average rent Re. 1-8 
annas. 

(4) Single-room (9J ft. by 8J ft.) with a verandah about 4 ft. wide. Average 
rent Re. 1-8 annas per mensem. 

(5) Single-room (10 ft. by 7 ft.) with a verandah about 5 ft. wide. Rent Re. 1-4 
annas to Re. 1-10 annas. 

(6) Single-room (10 ft. by 12 ft.) with a wider verandah. Rent Rs. 1-12 annas. 

(7) Double-room. Each room Tift, by 10 ft. A verandah in front. Some¬ 
times also a courtyard. Rent from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4 annas and for special types up 
to Rs. 9-8 annas. 

(i) Among these types the general preference of workmen is for the type which 
has a verandah and a courtyard. The verandah affords shelter in the hot weather 
and the rains, and being open on at least one side enables the worker to live a partly 
open-air life. The courtyard ensures privacy without the denial of fresh air and 
sunshine. The two together help to reproduce village conditions to some extent. 
But in Cawnpore building land is expensive, and except in the organized settlements, 
where the rents charged arc seldom economic, verandahs and courtyurds are rarely 
found among the tenements with low rents. The quarters provided for workmen 
employed in outlying factories sometimes have verandahs but rarely courtyards. 
On the tea plantations a large part of the time is spent in the open air and verandahs 
and courtyards are unusual. 

(ii) The type found in the McRobertsganj settlement of the British India 
Corporation is generally regarded as the most hygienic. The quarters have an 
open space in front and masonry drains and open spaces at the back. The standard 
type room is 12 ft. by 10 ft., with a height averaging 10 ft. The Corporation permit 
only three adults per room. The Director of Public Health reports — 

** In the quarters provided by the British India Corporation there are several 
grades and they all generally conform to the sanitary type except those which are 
built back to back." 

The most unhygienic type of quarter is the single-room type without a verandah 
or a courtyard, especially that prevailing in the basties and hatas. To ensure a 
little privacy the workman and his family often has to keep the small main door 
or the window shut and even such ventilators as are provided arc often blocked up. 
The Director of Public Health remarks :— 

" From the point of view of hygiene and health the type of accommodation 
provided is sufficient only when workers live singly, or when two or three males 
dub together. When they live with their families and grown-up children, the 
accommodation is not sufficient,” 
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(iii) Provision for lighting, conservancy and water supply, —Except in the 
org?iiiiz€^d settlements there are no special arrangements worth mentioning. In 
tlie British India Corporation settlements a special conservancy staff is maintained, 
and external lighting is provided by the Corporation. 

19. Generally speaking any accommodation provided by the employers is fully 
utilized and to a lesser extent that provided by private landlords. The rents, if 
any, charged for the former are seldom economic in the direct sense, and the 
demand for such accommodation is therefore in excess of the sup})ly. The " waiting 
list “ for the British India Corporation houses shows that in at least two of their 
three settlements the accommodation desired by workmen far exceeds that available. 
Exceptional cases are, however, known in which even in Cawnporo the accommoda¬ 
tion provided by employers is not fully utilized. In the outlying factories this is 
not an unusual phenomenon, when the distance from the neighbouring city, town, or 
villages is not very great. 

20. Rents naturally vary from centre to centre. Some prevailing rates have 
been mentioned under (18), and in the statements at the end of this chapter. Rents 
in the basties of Cawnpore arc slightly higher, the prevailing limits for single-room 
tenements being Re. 1-8 annas to Rs. 3 per mensem. Outside Cawnpore wide 
variation is found. At one end is Moradabad with 8 annas and at the other Naini 
Tal with Rs. 3 per mensem for single-room tenements. Similarly rents for 
two-room tenements vary from 12 annas per mensem in Moradabad to as much 
as Rs. 7 per mensem at Benares and Rs 9-8 annas at Cawnpore. The normal 
rent at Cawnpore for such tenements is about Rs. 4 per mensem. Some factories 
do not charge rent. Six factories at Cawnpore provide rent-free housing. The 
British India Corporation provides about 300 rent-free quarters. On the tea 
plantations housing is, as a rule, provided free. The traffic and engineering staff 
of the railways normally get rent-free housing. It is a noteworthy fact that out 
of the 83 factories which provide housing, 57 charge no rent, but only a few of these 
are Cawnpore factories. Nowhere has such a serious and large-hearted effort been 
made to solve the problem of providing inexpensive but hygienic housing for factory 
labour as by some of the employers of Cawnpore. Yet nowhere is the problem of 
housing still so acute as in Cawnpore. If the big scheme mentioned earlier in this 
chapter matures, it will go a long way to improving matters there. 

21. (i) Subletting,—In the quarters provided by private landlords both in Cawnpore 
and elsewhere subletting is generally prevalent and is countenanced by the landlords. 
Subletting is normally prohibited in the case of housing provided by employers. 
The prohibition is frequently evaded by asserting that the sub-tenant of a part of 
the tenement is a relation. Subletting of the whole tenement seldom occurs. 
In the case of outlying factories, the problem rarely arises. 

(ii) Occupation by tenants in other employment. —Such occupation is sometimes 
authorized by the employers owning the tenement, but as a rule higher rent (often 
double) is charged and the tenancy is made terminable at one month's notice. Out¬ 
side Cawnpore this question seldom arises. 

(iii) Eviction. —As regards private houses, eviction rarely takes place except 
in the case of default in the payment of rent. When housing is provided by em¬ 
ployers, the tenant is as a rule bound to vacate when he leaves their service or goes 
on strike. In the former case there is usually a surrender. In the British India 
Corporation’s settlements eviction consequent on the termination of employment 
is not always enforced. The Government are not aware of any evictions having 
occurred for going on strike or holding views unpalatable to the employers. There 
have, however, been cases of eviction for misconduct, breach of the peace, and 
rowdyness, etc. 

22. The moral effect of housing conditions on workers has not been specially 
studied. There is, however no, reason to hold that in this respect the province 
differs from other provinces. 

The good effect of the provision by employers of satisfactory housing is 
acknowledged by some concerns. Their workmen are more contented and more 
healthy. They therefore do better work and are less prone to strike or to change 
their employment. The fact that the provision of proper housing is to the ad¬ 
vantage of both employers and employed is gradually being realized by employers 
in Cawnpore and is partly responsible for the increased interest taken by them in 
this line of welfare work. 


1?.—Health. 

23. In this province industrial hygiene has been receiving systematic attention 
only from July, 1926. Previous to this there was no special arirangemeht for in¬ 
specting health conditions in the factories other than tlae general factories inspection 
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staff. A recommendation by the Conference of Sanita^ Commissioners urging the 
appointment of medical officers of health for special industrial hygiene work was 
already under this Government’s consideration when the Government of India took 
up the matter in pursuance of the conventions and recommendations of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference. The suggestion of the Washington Conference for the 
creation of a health service for factory inspection was examined. But it was decided 
that a whole-time medical insjiector was necessary only in Cawnpore, and that 
other industrial centres could be served by the general medical officers of health. In 
July, 1926, medical officers of health of municipalities and some districts were 
appointed additional inspectors of factories witliin their jurisdiction. Where no 
medical officers of health are available the civil surgeons in charge of the districts 
concerned have been charged with the duty of factory inspection. These officers 
inspect the general sanitation, ventilation, lighting, humidity, temperature, water 
supply, and sanitary^ conveniences, and also arrangements for safety, means of 
escape, hours of work, rest, holidays, and the employment of women and children 
in the factories. In 1927 model bye-laws for regulating the construction and altera¬ 
tion of factories were approved by Government. These, however, have to be 
adopted and then enforced by the municipal and district boards before they become 
operative. 

Owing to the strong inclination of the workman to cling to his habits even when 
his environment has changed and'to the migratory nature of a large proportion of 
industrial labour the reforming efforts of Government, public lx)dies, local boards 
and employers are slow to bear fruit, and the incentive to action for the improvement 
of the conditions under wliich industrial workers live and work is weakened. The 
Director of Public Health has urged that whevever possible separate areas should 
be set apart to serve as settlements for industrial labour similar to the one reserved 
by the municipality of Lucknow for industrial concerns. The director thinks that 
if such areas are set apart it will to some extent be possible for employers, private 
capitalists and the workers themselves (individually or co-operatively)to provide 
sanitary housing accommodation and for the Department of Ihiblic Health to 
control, boih by educative propaganda and by segregation, certain diseases and 
abuses (e.g., tuberculosis, venereal diseases, alcoholism) which usually follow in the 
wake of industrial development on factory lines. This proposal has not been 
examined in detail by this Government. 

(i) No statistics relating to the health of industrial workmen are available. The 
question of requiring factories to supply statistics relating to the health of their 
workmen was considered, but was dropp)ed as impracticable, as most men live away 
from the factories, and the management cannot therefore remain in sufficiently 
close touch. With few exceptions, e.g., the British India G:)rporation, employers 
have not kept such statistics. But statistics have been collected for certain parts 
of the city of Cawnpore where factory operatives and their families form a large 
proportion of the population. The following table shows (u) the approximate 
percentage of factory population in the city and in a few of the labour quarters and 
\b) average mortality in each of them for the period 1921 to 1928 ;— 


City as a 
whole. 

Gwaltoli. 

Khalasi | 
lines. 

1 

Raipurwa. 

Colonelganj. 

British India 
Corporation's 
settlements. 

(/?) 40 per 

1 

1 

60 per cent. | 

90 per cent. 

! 

70 per cent. 

50 per cent. 

i 

90 to 95 per 

cenu. 





cent. 

(h) 46*32. 

75*29 

65*96 

54*43 

1 

46*44 

34*58 


This table shows that leaving out Colonelganj the figures of mortality in the 
other three labour quarters are higher than the average for the municipality. If it 
could be assumed that mortality among the other sections of the population living 
in these was the same as the average for the municipality, the figures of average 
mortality among the factoiy population in the four above-mentioned parts of the 
city would be about 95, 68, and 46*5 per mille respectively ; but such an assump¬ 
tion would not be reliable. The British India Corporation's settlements are mainly 
inhabited by the workmen employed in the Corporation's factories and their depend¬ 
ents. The average mortality in these settlements was only 34 *58 per mille, i.e., a 
little under the average mortality of all towns of the province. 
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The significance of the above figures will be better appreciated in the light of the 
following table of average mortality for the last five years for various areas :— 


Province 
as a 
whole. 

Rural 

areas. 

Urban 

areas. 

Muni¬ 

cipal 

areas. 

Cawn¬ 

pore. 

Luck¬ 

now. 

1 

Agra, i 

Allaha¬ 

bad. 

24-83 

23*95 

37 13 

38*51 

47-22 

39*76 

43*19 

31*54 

1 


Note .—Benares has been left out as owing to the sanctity which Hindus attach to 
that city many of them go to Benares to spend their last days and die, and thus 
average mortality there is abnormally high. 


Tuberculosis is also far more prevalent among the industrial workers (especially 
females) of Cawnpore. In spite of stricter purda for women tlie average and general 
mortality from phthisis for the city of Luckn<;w for the years 1925 to 1928 was 4 *55. 
The cf)rresponding Cawnpore figure was 4 -67. The figures of mortality from other 
respiratory diseases were 1 -8 and 3-4 respectively. In the quarters largely inhabited 
by the factory population of Cawnpore the death-rate due to tuberculosis among 
females is known to have risen iis high as 8*8 per mille. 

(ii) The table below shows for the province and for certain industrial towns the 
average (a) birth-rate and (h) infant mortality (per thousand cliildreii born before 
they reach the age of one year) for the last seven years :— 


Province ! 
as a whole. 

Cawnpore. 

Lucknow. 

Allahabad. 

Benares. 

Agra. 

Hathras. 

(a) 34 *98 

38*14 

47*68 

44*19 

50*26 

1 

1 61*03 

54*71 

(b) 172*81 

433*43 

i 

282*08 

1 

244*03 

270 A7 

205*47 

269*24 


Cawnpore lias always been notorious for very high infant mortality. The ratios 
of general mortality for the city as a whole and for its labour localities indicates that 
in the latter infant mortality is higher. 


(iii) Working conditions. —(f/) At laork places. —7'his Gov'ernment hav(,‘ not for¬ 
mulated their views on this question and content them.selvcs with (quoting certain 
opinions. The Chief ln.spector of Factories finds working conditions in the larger 
and well-organized factories to be fairly good. He adds that in the smaller concerns 
there is scope for improvement. The report of Mr. I'om Shaw, M.P., contains the 
following statement : “ 7'aking the factories from a point of view of height of rooms, 
space and ventilation, they are at least equal to the factories of Europe." (kiwnpore 
factories are not believed to be behind the factories in other parts of India. It is 
therefore reasonable to deduce that this statement is substantially api)licable to the 
conditions of work there. On the other hand the Public Health Department does not 
consider the working conditions to be satisfactory. The Director states that the 
average cotton mill is not equipped with all the modern devices for the health and 
comfort of the workers. 

(b) A t home .—Factory operatives seldom work at home. So far as living conditions 
are concerned, they are unsatisfactory except in such organized settlements as those 
of the British India Corporation. 

As regards cottage industries a large proportion of the work is done by workmen 
in their own homes. In the case of some of the artistic cottage industries or where 
costly raw material is used, it is a common practice to employ men for work in small 
factories. Such factories very rarely use mechanical power. There is no noise and 
vibration to rack the nerves nor smoke, vapour, or fumes to foul the air. Generally 
speaking, ventilation and lighting are good, particularly if, as is usually the case, 
the houses where the work is done are at some distance from the congested parts of 
the towns. The weaving of silk, cotton, and durries, carpet-making and dyeing and 
printing require long and well-lighted sheds and rooms. Such work is often done in 
the open street or lane. Working conditions in other cottage industries are essentially 
similar. 
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(iv) The Department of ihiblic Health deputed an officer to make special enquiries 
about the workers’ dietary. Owing to shortness of time he could not collect detailed 
information for more than about 200 labourers. His conclusions are given in his 
memorandum. 


The conclusions of a social worker who is also an economist were almost identical. 
Some olheers of the Department of Industries observed workmen taking their mid-day 
meals near factory gates. They found that the usual meal consisted of bread and 
salt and a vegetable, usually potato. The Department of Public Health has worked 
out a table of quantity, cost and caloric value of the diet which a man doing hard 
work should take in the hot and cold weathers, but no attemjit has so far been made 
to ascertain how far the actual dietary of workmen and their families compares with 
the minimum and the ideal dietaries. It is believed that the actual dietary is par¬ 
ticularly deficient in fat and carbohydrates. The minimum monthly cost worked 
out by that department at the rates then prevailing came to about Rs. 4-8 annas to 
Rs. 5 per person per mensem. Considering that the size of the average family as 
ascertained at the census was between four and a half and five persons, and that 
the size of the working man’s family is probably larger, it is not difficult to sec that 
the cost of the dietary as worked out by the Department of Public Health would 
in many cases be beyond the means of the average working man. The Director of 
Public Health is definitely of opinion that " diet is frequently insufficient and iis 
a rule ill-balanced.” While this (iovernment have not specially considered this 
question, they believe that his opinion is substantially correct : but they have no 
definite material which would enable them to institute a comparison between the 
diet available to factor}^ workers and that available to the working population of 
the province as a whole. 

(v) The Director of Public Health has reported as below : — 

” As a rule the gtmeral physique of the labourer is poor and this view is shared by 
the employers. In Messrs. Coo[)er, Allen’s factory and the New KJectric Power House 
only did my Assistant Director come across some men with fine pliysiquc and the 
managers were of opinion that they were well above the general average. The 
general feeling of some millowners is that labourers keep good health for about 
ten months after joining, after which they show signs of break down and unless they 
take rest they arc seldom found satisfactory after this period.” 

On the other hand, it has been found that the average duration of employment 
is very much longer than ten months. In a certain Oawnpore mill, an average dura¬ 
tion of 8*87 years has been reported. 

(vi) Owing to the difficulty and expense of taking their families with them, many 
workmen leave their females behind and either live alone or club together with fellow 
workers. Hence in the industrial towns the numerical disparity between the sexes 
is normally the greatest. The following statement .shows the number of females per 
thousand males :— 


Province 
as a 
whole. 

Gawn- 

pore. 

Luck¬ 

now. 

Allah¬ 

abad. 

Benares 

Agra. 

Hath- 

ras. 

Ba- ! 
reilly. 

Saharan- i 
pur. 1 

Morad- 

abad. 

909 

670 

778 

778 

870 

784 

770 

817 

722 

844 


The proportion of males to females between the ages of fifteen and forty in 
Cawupore and laicknow were (>27 and 710 respectively, although Lucknow being 
an important military station had a large male population of soldiers and camp 
followers and ranks second only to CMwnpore as regards the number of men employed 
in factories. It is true that considerable disparity of sex-ratio exists among many 
other strata of the population of Cawupore. Men engaged in public, private or 
domestic service or doing small busine.ss on their own tend to leave their womenfolk 
behind. There is a larger proportion of men visiting the city for business or in search 
of employment, etc. But it is reasonable to hold that among the working classes 
the numerical disparity between the sexes is greater than the average for the city as 
a whole. 

As regards the effects of the disparity of sex-ratio, the Director of Public Health 
says :— 

Beyond giving a general opinion that there is a good deal of venereal disea,se 
among the labourers it is difficult to give statistic.s to prove the statement. From the 
hospital records it is not possible to find out the details as it is difficult to sort out the 
labourers from the general population. The hospital statistics supplied by the British 
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India Corporation for tJieir own colony show that the incidence is not high, but this 
is probably because the colony is well under supervision and intermixing of families 
is not so common. The opinion is. however, held that venereal diseases are very 
prevalent in the bastis because, due to paucity of living quarters, it is common for 
twoiamilies to.share a single room and also to shelter adult relations of either sex." 

To venereal diseases mentioned by him should be added other evils such as 
sexual immorality and jiromiscuity of marital relationships. Though the census 
statistics fail to furnish reliable information about the number of prostitutes, it is 
believed to be large. Unseemly squabbles about women and litigation and lighting 
involving the use of physical force and other crimes are a characteristic feature of 
life in the bastis. 

24. (i) Many of the larger and a few of the smaller concerns maintain dispensaries 
None maintains a hospital. 

Generally speaking industrial concerns which provide settlements or housing 
for their employees maintain a dispensary in conjunction with their settlement or 
colony or coolie lines. Some concerns have special arrangements with doctors and 
with public or private dispensaries for the treatment of their employees. When 
no special dispensary provided by the emplo)’ers is available, the men have recourse 
to the public dispensaries and hospitals. Almost invariably treatment and the 
supply of medicines are both gratuitous. A few illustrations liave been given below, 
but the list does not pretend to be exhaustive. 

The British India Corporation maintain nine dispensaries (including two specially 
meant for females), four creches and two " baby welcomes "—all in charge of qualified 
persons. The facilities available in the British India Coq:)oration’s settlements are 
reported to be particularly good. Including the welfare staff four doctors, live 
vi.siting nurses, eight matrons, and twelve midwives are employed to look after the 
health and medical treatment of tlie men in the settlements and their families. In 
the year ending June, 1928, 143,000 ordinary and 303 maternity cases were treated 
by their various institutions. The railways iiave dispensaries attached to tlieir 
main workshops and to important junction .stations. The Elgin Mills, ('awnpore, 
the cotton mill at Benares, the spinning mill at Moradabad, tlie Army clothing factory 
at Shahjahanpur, the glass factories at Balawali and Naini, the sugar factory at Rosa, 
some of the sugar factories in Gorakhpur district and some of the tea plantations in 
Dchra Dun district maintain dispensaries. 

(ii) Government have made no special provision for industrial workers as such. 
But they maintain a number of hospitals and di.speiisaries, mostly through the hx^al 
boards to whom grants are made for the purpose. The important ones are staffed by 
Government servants of the Indian and provincial medical services. At each district 
headquarter there is a sadr hospital. Almost every tahsil headquarter and some 
important towns which are not administrative lieadquarters have got dispensaries. 
The Dufferin Fund, a private organization aided by grants from Government and 
local bodies, maintains female hospitals at the most important towns. At the close 
of 1927 the province had in all 583 dispensaries, including 53 maintained by the rail¬ 
ways and 134 private but aided by Government. In these hospitals and dispensaries 
treatment is free, and broadly speaking even medicines are provided free. A table is 
given below, showing the number of Government, local boards and private (aided and 
unaided) dispensaries in the chief industrial districts :— 


Name of district. 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Local 

boards. 

Private 

aided. 

Private 

unaided. 

Total. 

Cawnpore .. 

_ 

10 

1 

_ 

11 

Aligarh 

— 

11 


— 

13 

Agra 

3 

15 


1 

19 

Allahabad .. 

— 

14 




Lucknow 

2 i 

6 

3 


n 

Bareilly 

— 

7 

3 



Gorakhpur 

— 

12 

1 



Benares 

— 

4 

2 



Dehra Dun 

— 


4 



Moradabad 

— 


1 



Saharanpur 

1 

HI 

2 

HI 



The municipality of Cawnpore has three dispensaries in those parts of the town 
where industrial labour forms a fair proportion of the total population, vi*., l^awah- 
ganj, Colonelganj and Gwaltoli. 
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Besides these dispensaries, the Lady Chelmsford Maternity and Child Welfare 
League maintains a number of centres for child welfare and the treatment of 
maternity cases. Like the Dufferin Fund the League is in theory a private or¬ 
ganization, but it is mainly financed by grants from Government and is in some 
measure under official supervision. These centres are more or less confined to the 
bigger towns. 

Besides these Government and the local bodies give grants to some private 
dispensaries. The local boards have since the introduction of the reforms been 
maintaining or aiding a number of ayurvedic and unani dispensaries ; grants-in-aid 
are also sometimes given to homeopathic and other similar dispensaries. 

(iii) The female hospitals maintained by the Dufferin Fund and the centres main¬ 
tained by the Lady Chelmsford Maternity and Child Welfare League have already 
been mentioned. Besides these, a few hospitals and some dispensaries have been 
established by philanthropists, missions and private bodies and individuals. Private 
medical practitioners also maintain a certain number of dis}>ensaries, but they usually 
charge fees both for treatment and for supplying medicines which elsewhere are 
generally supplied free. There is no special private hospital or dispensary for workmen 
as such, but as in the case of Government institutions such private dispensaries and 
hospitals as supply treatment and medicines free are utilized by workmen and their 
families. 

25. (i) The average workman’s attitude towards hospitals and dispensaries 
and welfare work on modern We.stern lines is a fairly faithful reflection of that of 
the lower strata of .society, e.specially of the rural population. They are ignorant 
and prejudiced against European medicine. They often have more faith in the in¬ 
digenous systems—sometimes in sheer quackery, though they are prepared to attach 
more value to European surgical methods than to European curative medicine. 
There is a very noteworthy prejudice against " indoor " treatment, not only among 
the patients but also among their relations and friends. I.solation from friends 
during illness is contrary to the custom of the country. There are at times comphiints 
that inside the hospital the treatment meted out, especially by the lower and menial 
staff, is discouraging. Corruption too is alleged to be to some extent prevalent. 
Medicines if not supplied free are costly. The orthodox patient (both Hindu and 
Muslim) is always suspicious both of the medicines and the diet. The net result is 
that in the towns the available facilities are fairly freely utilized if they are gratuitous. 
But in the more backward areas they are not. Owing to the co-cxistencc of other 
medical systems and a certain amount of quackery and for other reasons the treatment 
prescribed is not always consistently followed. 

But there are distinct signs of a gradual change in this respect. The orthodox 
sentiment against Western medicines has very perceptibly relaxed. In the towns 
the practitioners of the indigenous systems have lost a good deal of ground and are 
still losing it. The further extension of medical facilities to the rural areas which 
Government have attempted to foster by giving subsidies to medical practitioners 
who settle down to practice in such areas and to district boards for establishing 
new dispensaries will gradually help to break down the prejudice still further. 

(ii) By women .—As a rule they have an even stronger prejudice against Western 
medicine and medical treatment, and the general objections felt against treatment 
as indoor patients are felt more strongly by women than by men. Female hospitals 
maintained by missions are somewhat more popular than others. The Lady Chelms¬ 
ford League's maternity and child welfare centres are still very few\ Women rarely 
go even to female hospitals for confinement unless there is some complication. 
Qualified midwives are not utilized to the full extent possible. I"or general complaints 
women often prefer to consult elderly women in their neighbourhood and sometimes 
even quacks. The pressure of domestic and other work prevents systematic and 
consistent treatment. While the extent to which women operatives utilize the 
available medical facilities is undoubtedly smaller than in the case of men, the same 
change as is noticeable among men is coming over women also ; only it is a little 
more gradual. The special female dispensaries for women workers which are a 
feature of the British India Corporation's settlements at Cawnpore are exceptionally 
popular. 

26. (i) (<i) The United Provinces factory rules make provision for the construction, 
the type and the number of latrines required in proportion to the number of workers. 
Where a water-borne sewage system exists, the latrines have to be connected with it 
Separate latrines have to be provided for women. So far as is known there is only 
one factory which has latrines on the septic tank system. The use of water-flushed 
latrines has made little advance, as in most towns the municipal water supply is 
none too sufficient. Exemptions have been granted from the provisions of Section 13 
but have been confined to tea factories, as fiieir labour is used to village condition. 
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No exemption is granted without a special inquiry to ensure that insanitation and 
pollution would not result. The Chief Inspector of Factories commented as below 
on the latrines available in seasonal factories, mostly ginneries :— 

“ Latrines have been built to comply with the rules and not with a view to their 
being a convenience. ... In many cases they are not used at all.” 

The general consensus of opinion of officers of the Department of Ihiblic Health 
is that ” in the smaller concerns (some of which employ even up to 400 men) arrange¬ 
ments for water supply and conservancy are neither adequate nor satisfactory. In 
one or two instances this neglect was particularly marked. In the larger concerns 
the arrangements are satisfactory.” On the other hand, the Chief Inspector of 
Factories finds sanitary arrangements ” generally satisfactory,” though his reports 
mention warnings occasionally given to managers in order to ensure their being 
kept in order. The difference of opinion between these officers is not great, and is 
probably due to a difference in the standards of achievement expected by them. 
This Government have not examined the question and are unable to formulate their 
conclusions. 

(ii) {h) Generally speaking workmen use the none too numerous municipal public 
latrines, but numbers use the drains and open spaces in and around the inhabited 
sites. The condition in which municipal latrines are often kept discourages their 
use on an extensive scale. In the labour wards of industrial towns sanitary condi¬ 
tions tend to be bad, as the working classes, accustomed to the open spaces, scrub, 
fields, ravines and banks of tanlcs and streams in their villages preserve the same 
habits in an environment lacking such facilities. Conservancy work in such localities 
is poor. The result is that all round the labour bastis filth and dirt accumulate. In 
the organized colonies, how'cver, latrines and urinals are provided and a special 
conserv^ancy staff is maintained to keep them in tolerable order. 

27. In Chapter XVXI has been described the official staff available for the inspec¬ 
tion of the regulated factories and the staff available for inspecting them from the 
point of view of the workmen's health. The latter staff is none too large, and has 
not found it possible to do a great deal, e.g., in 1928 it could only inspect thirty 
factories (in eight districts) out of a total number of 338 working factories. 

No such special staff is available for the unorganized and cottage industries and 
plantations. The ” health ” problems of labour engaged in them are handled by 
the staffs of the revenue, police, public health and medical departments as parts 
of the problems of health of the general population. 

There are no boards of health in this province corresponding to those which have 
been set up at Jharia and Asansol. 

28. (i) There are at present no rulc.s in force for controlling temperature in 
factories. On receiving certain proposals of the Government of India on this subject 
this Government’s views were communicated to the (Government of India. They 
found that public opinion was on the whole against the proposed Bill, and advised 
that an investigation by experts should precede legislation, 

(ii) Control of humidification in cotton mills — (a) Nature of action taken by local 
Governments. —This Government’s views on Mr. Maloney’s report were communi¬ 
cated to the Government of India in 1924, In 1927 they notified rules requiring 
cotton mills to provide hygrometers in departments where humidification was used, 
and kata thermometers for taking cooling power readings and to maintain a register 
in the prescribed form recording the daily readings. Artificial humidification has 
under the new rules to cejiso when the reading of the hygrometer wet bulb exceeds 
that specified in the schedule for the correspemding dry-bulb reading. The use of 
live steam for artificial humidification has been prohibited when the dry-bulb 
temperature of the department exceeds 85°. The Chief Inspector of Factories was 
instructed to make further inquiries and proposals for the introduction of rules, 
experimental or otherwise .He carried out an investigation in 1928 in various cotton 
mills in order to obtain data. His conclusion was that the standards proposed by 
Mr. Maloney would provide comfortable working conditions, but that owing to the 
high temperatures obtaining outside during the hot weather in this province it would 
be necessary to instal expensive central cooling plants, which in the then existing 
condition of the textile industry he considered financially impracticable. This 
Government forwarded the Chief Inspector of Factories' report to the Government 
of India, adding that the views expressed in the report were not necessarily their own. 

(b) Results, —The rules have brought about an improvement of the working 
conditions in several mills, especially in the weaving sheds. The Chief Inspector 
of Factories finds the humidification rules suitable. 

29. To provide for disinfection as a precaution against anthrax Section 28 A 
was added to the Factories Act, but no rules have yet wen framed by the Governor- 
General in Council, Section 19 B prohibits the employment of women and children 
in certain processes of lead manufacture and regulates it in processes involving the 
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use of lead compounds. The Chief Inspector of Factories has reported that anthrax 
has not been heard of as an occupational disease in this province and that no case 
of lead or arsenic poisoning has come to light. So far as the Government factories 
in this province are concerned, no case of disease due to the handling of white lead 
has come to this Government's notice. 

30. Sickness Insurance —(i) Suitability of International Labour Convenii-m. —A 
committee appointed by this Government under the chairmanship of the Director 
of Industries examined this question early in 1929. Its report and this Government's 
views have been communicated to the Government of India. Owing mainly to the 
great administrative difficulties and expense involved in tlie working of any scheme 
of sickness insurance, this Government did not consider the convention suitable for 
adoption in this province in the present circumstances. They suggested smalbscale 
experiments in the Government factories, which in this province employ 25 per cent, 
of the total labour force employed in factories. 

(ii) Possibility of iniroducins other systems. —The above committee suggested that 
■" contributory " provident funds would be an easier and more practical and econo¬ 
mical solution, as provident funds would enable the workmen concerned t(j meet 
financial difficulties due to sickness, accidents, unemployment, “ social events 
(e.g., marriages, births and deaths in the family or among relatives and friends) and 
even old age. The Government did not accept this view mainly on the ground that 
the protection given in cases of sickness would not in ordinary cases bo nearly as large 
as it would be under an insurance scheme. The latter w’^ould al.S(j have the further 
advantage of increasing general medical facilities and popularizing medical treatment. 

31. Nlaternity Benefits. —(i) In 1924 a special inquiry was made by the Chief 
Inspector of h'actories in connection with Mr, Joshi’s Bill. It was then ascertained 
that the East Indian Railway's oil mills at Manauri had a system of payment to 
expectant mothers before and after childbirth during absimce from work and that 
one factory used to give a month’s full pay and five others (four being British India 
Corporation concerns) fourteen days' full wages in such cases. Besides these benefits, 
the Manauri nil mills maintain a hospital including a maternity section, and the 
British India ('orporation provide free medical attendance and medicines for mater¬ 
nity cases in the dispensaries attached to its settlements, and grants as much leave 
without i)ay as is necessary. In the year ending June, 1928, a little over thre?e 
hundred maternity cases were treated in the medical, health and otlicr institutions 
of the Corporation. 

(ii) No provincial legislation has been undertaken in this province. 

(iii) Provincial legislation is possible. But the number of women operatives in 
regulated factories is veiy small, both absolutely and as a proportion. They are 
frequently engaged by the day. A large proportion of women o})eratives are 
employed in seasonal factories which would find it inconvenient to employ expectant 
mothers, and would therefore tend to refrain from employing them. This risk would 
be present, though on a smaller scale, in the case of perennial factories also. Many 
factories do not employ women at all; of the ninety-two factories from which in¬ 
quiries were made in 1924, fifty-five, i.e., 60 per cent., were reported to have no 
women operatives. 

On the other hand, the Director of Public Headth urges that in the interests both 
of expectant mothers and of the bab’es legislation should be undertaken to enable 
such women to stay away from work for ten days before and twenty days after 
confinement without losing employment or wages. He says that in spite of three 
maternity and child welfare centres in Cawnpore the rate of infantile mortality there 
still continues to be the highest in the province, and he attributes this fact partly 
to tlie necessity felt by expectant women workers to remain at work as long and 
to return to it as early as possible, with resultant injury to their own and to their 
babies' health. This Government have not decided that the advantages of providing 
maternity benefits by legislation would outweigh the disadvantages, including the 
risk of keeping a considerable number of such women out of emplo^nnent which 
they might otherwise secure. They have so far considered it expedient to refrain 
from legislation at the present stage of industrial development in the province. 

V,—^Other Welfare (including Education). 

32. In 1926 the Government* of India desired information about welfare work 
to be collected. The Department of Industries made a special inquiry. The facts 
as then ascertained are substantially true today except that in certain directions 
welfare work has developed. 

(i) Welfare work by Employers. —In this field the pride of place for work on or¬ 
ganized lines goes to the British India Corporation. They were pioneers, and the 
example set by them is now to some extent being copied by other large employers of 
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labour. But they are still far ahead. The Corporation's welfare work pamphlet 
(1928) starts with the statement that this work is “ a frank and practical recognition 
of our responsibility for the welfare of the many thousands of people who co-operate 
in the productive activities of this corporation. It represents a settled policy of 
25 years' standing ..." The Corporation have aimed at “providing suitable 
dwellings and a wholesome atmosphere, promoting happy home life and the social 
well-being of all," and the fostering of a “ healthy and intelligent industrial popu¬ 
lation " based on the “ solid foundations of good-will and the spirit of co-operation." 
The housing accommodation provided and health work carried on in the British 
India Corporation settlements have been described in Chapters 111 and IV. Other 
welfare work will be described under various heads. Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & 
Company, another important industrial syndicate, have recently inaugurated an 
extension of their welfare work. The railw^iys, two of winch arc managed by the 
State, have also taken steps to promote the welfare of their employees, but it is 
assumed that details of the work done will be furnished to the Commission b}^ the 
railway department. There are a few other isolated instances of factories with .some 
welfare w'ork. But, broadly speaking, and with these honourable exceptions, 
employers as a class have not risen to their opportunities. 

(ii) By other Ayencics.— Apart from a few schools maintained by Arya Samajist 
and Christian missionaries and the work done by some missionary bodies for imparting 
industrial training to some of the lower strata of the population, especially criminal 
tribes, and the dispensary, the reading room and the newspaper maintained and the' 
lectures, etc., occasionally organized by the Mazdur Sabha, Cawnpore, welfare work 
done by other agencies for workjieople as such is negligible. 

33. The British India Corporation employ a full-time salaried welfare superinten¬ 
dent and a trained staff consisting of four doctors, five nurses, eight matrons, eight 
compounders, about a dozen midwi\*es, 19 teachers and two sergeant patrols. In¬ 
cluding the conservancy establishment the total staff consists of 147 paid whole-time 
workers. Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Company have recently engaged the services 
of a superintendent to organize welfare wwk for their employees. Some concerns 
employ teachers and a few have dispensaries in charge of qualified staff, 

v34. {a) (i) Except for the “ tiffin " rooms for the use of European and Anglo- 
Indian employees of the railways no facilities for taking meals in the factory premises 
are known to be available. Generally speaking, w'orkmen bring or buy on the spot 
their own food and take their refreshments wdierever they find a little shade. 

The British India Corporation have four creches and two “ baby welcomes " in 
charge of trained workers. Two other mills at Cawnpore also provide creches. 
So far as is kiiowm there are no other concerns which provide them. 

(ii) Some of the concerns which provide housing accommodation for their 
workmen provide some facilities for recreation. The open spaces left for the employees' 
children can be used by employees. The British India Corporation provide fairly 
extensive facilities for recreation, including playgrounds for Indian and European 
games, seven covered wrestling‘pits, two community halls and rooms for indoor 
games. Some sports clubs have been organized and these are helped with grants- 
in-aid. Boys' clubs and scout troops have also been organized. Weekly cinema 
shows and occasional dramatic and musical entertainments are also held. Messrs. 
Begg, Sutherland & Company also have undertaken similar work though on a 
smaller scale. Apart from the railway institutes the railw'ays maintain or subsidize 
some sports clubs. The East Indian railway has a cinema car and a band for their 
employees in general. 

(iii) Other Activities —(1) Instruction ,—Two reading rooms are kept by the 
British India Corporation and one by the glass factory at Bahjoi, Lectures are 
frequently got up in the British India Corporation settlements and are sometimes 
illustrated with lantern .slides. 

(2) Thrift and Saving ,—The British India Corporation have in some cases 
granted pensions to old workers and widows. They maintain a provident fund, 
a superannuation fund, three co-operative societies and a home for widows. A doth 
shop is also maintained where their employees can purchase cloth at wholesale rates. 
At times of scarcity foodstuffs have been sold at specially low rates. 

In another concern an experiment with a “ savings bonus “ was tried, but lias 
not been reported to be successful. A few other concerns have co-operative societies. 
The railways maintain provident funds for their permanent staff. But, so far as is 
known, there is no other provision elsewhere for thrift or saving. 

(3) Social Organixaiion .—^The credit for the only attempt to build up something 
like corporate life goes to the British India Corporation. They have set up sadr 
panchayats (committees of five members) in each of their three settlements. All the 
main communities are represented on these panchayats. They try such cases as 
arise in the settlements and act as advisers and sometimes arbitrators. 
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(6) In the field of welfare work Government and the local boards have confined 
themselves to the provision of educational facilitic‘s, but with a few important 
exce})tions, no special arrangements have been made for industrial labourers as such. 
The Department of Industries* system of technical and industrial education is. to a 
large extent, intended for the benefit of the artisan classes, but these do not take as 
much advantage of the facilities afforded as they might. In certain local areas 
primary education has been made compulsory and in such places the children of the 
working classes have to attend primary schools. But owing to various reasons 
the working classes do not appreciate the benefits of education for their children, 
especially when their going to school involves the loss to their families of their 
earnings, however small. Government used to maintain two factory schools but one 
was closed last year and the other recently. Two factory schools receive grants- 
in-aicl from Government but the total annual expenditure on this account is only 
about Rs. 800. The Department of Public Instruction launched a scheme for adult 
education, in collaboration with the Co-operative Department, l:)ut no sue.}) school 
has so far been opened in an area inhabited by an urban industrial poj)ulatioii. 
There are also 334 special schools for adults, about half the number being maintained 
by local bodies and the rest being private. Two missionary bodies (the Ayra Samaj 
and the Salvation Army) maintain a few schools for workmen's children. 

36. A statement is given at the end of this chapter showing the educational 
facilities provided in conjunction with factories, so far as could be ascertained by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories. Only about 15 concerns provide facilities for the 
education of workmen or their children. Seven of these 15 have schools for the 
children employed in the factories, three {including two glass factories) have night 
schools for adults and 14 have schools for employees' children. Among concerns 
providing educational facilities the foremost place ea.sily goes to the British India 
Corporation. In 1928 they had four day schools for boys and girls, two night schools 
and two industrial classes for employees and their families, the average daily 
attendance in July, 1928, in the various types of schools being 394, 118 and 38 
respectively. They had also a training school for dais (midwives), the average daily 
attendance in July 1928 being 55 (cent, per cent, of enrolment). 

In, addition to these factory schools, the East Indian and the Great Indian 
Peninsula railways have schools at important centres (including in the case of the 
East Indian Railway a hill station) for the children of their European and Anglo- 
Indian employees. The Bengal and North-Western Railway contribute towards the 
expense of Anglo-vernacular education for their employees’ children ; the Rohilkhand 
and Kumaun Railway also give certain facilities. In this case also it is assumed 
that details will be furnished to the Commission by the liilway Department. 

Apart from various schemes for the training of apprentices and the two industrial 
classes kept by the British India Corporation in conjunction with their settlements 
no facilities for industrial education are believed to be provided by employers. 

(i) Apart from the British India Corporation's two night schools vdth an enrolment 
of 1612 and with an average daily attendance of 118 in July, 1928, and from the night 
schools maintained by the glass factories at Bahjoi and 13alawali no other facilities 
provided by employers for the education of adult workers are known to exist. 

(ii) So far as is known there are eight such schools provided for half-time workers 
in the factories. Three of them are at C^wnpore and the rest at other centres. 

(iii) Fourteen industrial concerns have schools attached to them for workmen's 
children. There used to be two such schools attached to Government of India 
factories and maintained by this Government, but one was closed in July, 1929. 
The school attached to the United Mills, Agra, receives a grant-in-aid from 
Government. 

(iv) Remarks showing the extent to which these facilities are used have been 
given in the statement, ^me of these schools are utilized by workmen for the educa¬ 
tion of their cliildren not employed in the factories concerned. But the experience 
of the Department of Industries has been that boys of the artisan class do not fully 
utilize such facilities as are available. The tendency on the part of parents and 
guardians to exploit children's work in order to supplement the family's earnings 
is noticeable in the factory schools also. One of them is at present closed and in a 
majority of them attendance is poor. The schools for half-timers and for adults 
must on the whole be put down as not very successful, 

38. There are in the province about a hundred co-operative societies designed to 
serve the needs of artisans. It is not known to what extent they attract artisans 
who work for wages. It is probable that a very large proportion of the members are 
cottage industrialists rather than wage-earners engaged in cottage industries. 

As regards labour cmiployed in the plantations, the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies reports that only two co-operative societies have been formed, both in 
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Dehra Dun district. Even these are not exclusively intended for tea-garden labourers 
but have a proportion of such labourers as members. One society was in a decaying 
condition and has recently been reorganized. It has at present only 15 members. 
The other society has an enrolment of 30. about three-fourths being tea-garden 
labourers. It is reported to be working satisfactorily. 

A few co-operative societies have been organized for the special benefit of factory 
operatives. There are at present six such societies. As these represent practically 
all that the co-operative movement has so far been able to achieve among this class 
of workers, a description of each society has been given below. 

(i) The “ Lalimli ” Co-operative Society, Cawnpore. —This is the oldest of all and 
is the parent of two other recently formed co-operative societies for the benefit of the 
employees of the British India Corporation. Including skilled and unskilled labourers 
and some clerical staff it has a total membership of 511. I he society only provides 
cheap and easy credit. No member is advanced a loart'exceeding five times the nominal 
value of the shares held b}" him. The amount outstanding against members is nearly 
Rs. 33,000. Its present condition is believed to be on the whole satisfactory, 

(ii) and (iii) Kakomi and Hazari Co-operative Societies. —These were recently 
started to serve the needs of the employees of two other constituent members of the 
British India Corporation. To a certain extent they have drawn their membership 
from the older parent society, the “ lalimli.” These societies also confine themselves 
to the provision of credit. 

(iv) The Harness and Saddlery Factory Co-operative Society. —Membership is open 
to all employees, including clerks of the Government Harness and Saddlery Factory, 
Cawnpore. Enrolment is about 700. The total amount outstanding against members 
is about Rs. 36,000. In this ca.se also the upper limit for loans to be advanced to 
members is hve times the nominal value of shares held by the borrower. This society 
not only supplies ert'dit but also runs a cloth store, where sales are made on credit 
as well as for cash. Its condition lias been reported to be fairly satisfactory. 

(v) Bahjoi Glass-ivorkers' Co-operative Society. —The members of this society 
are all workmen employed in the factory and residing in the adjoining villages. 
Part of the working capital consists of deposits made by the owners and some em¬ 
ployees of the factory. The society confines itself to the provision of credit. 

(vi) Mazdtir Sahha Co-operative Society, Cawnpore. —This society is a branch of 
the Mazdur Sabha. The members are all employees in the various industrial conceims 
of Cawnjxire and number 115. It is purely a credit society. The amount outstanding 
against members is about Rs, 3,000. This society is believed not to be in a prosperous 
condition owing to various reasons. 

There is also a society for Christian clerks employed in various (Cawnpore linns. 
The enrolment is 33. But it can hardly be called a co-operative society for industrial 
labour. 

Considering the number of employees in the various regulated factories of 
Cawnpore the aggregate membership of the various co-op<irative societies in that city 
is a small fraction. Outside Cawnpore there is hardly any co-operative movement 
to speak of among industrial labourers. The difficulties in their case are greater 
than in the case of agriculturists’ societies. It can therefore be said that while the 
co-operative movement has, to a small extent, spread in Cawnpore, it has failed to 
make an elective appeal elsewiierc, and even in Cnwnpore its condition is by no 
means flourishing. 



Whether educational facilities are 
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VI.—Education. 

40. Facilities for general education in industrial areas. —(i) Of children not in 
•employment. —Some of these facilities have been described in (32) (ii), (34) (6) and (36). 
Apart from them industrial areas enjoy only such facilities as are provided by the 
local body entrusted with the local administration and by the authorities in charge 
of Anglo-vernacular education. Under an Act of 1919 municipalities, and under a 
similar (but not identical) Act of 1926 district boards, are empowered to introduce 
compulsion in order to bring all children between the ages of six and eleven years 
under primary instruction in the vernacular. At present compulsion is in force in the 
whole or specified parts of thirty-five municipalities and in specified parts of twenty- 
four district board areas. Among such municipalities are the industrially important 
ones of Cawnpore, Lucknow, Ifenares, Agra, Bareilly, Meerut, Moradabad, Aligarh 
■and Firozabacl. The municipality of Cawnj)ore was the first in the field with its 
•scheme for compulsory free primary education. In selected parts of that municipality 

<rompulsion has been in force since 1922. The earlier enactment of the legislation 
enabling municipalities to introduce compulsion and the fact that factories and 
cottage industries are chiefly located in the urban areas have combined to provide 
industrial areas with more extensive educational facilities than are enjoyed by the 
rural population. It has not however been possible to work out statistical information 
showing the extent of these facilities or the extent to which they are utilized. 
Rather less than one-half of the boys in the province between the ages of six and 
eleven are at present in the vernacular schools. 

(ii) Of children employed in factories. —These have been described in (34) (^>) and 
in (36) and in the statement at the end of chapter V. The 1919 and 1926 Acts con¬ 
tain provisions for preventing the utilization, whether for remuneration or otherwise, 
of the services of a child whose parents is required to cause him to attend a recognized 
primary school. The local board's special night schools for adults which are mentioned 
in (34) (b) can be attended by boys of twelve years and upwards. An extension of 
such facilities in the municipalities is under Government's consideration. The working 
of these schools has been reported to be inefficient, though most in.spectors of schools 
agree that they have great potentialities for good The night schools for adults 
recently established by co-operative education .societies have been more favourably 
reported uj)on. But this experiment is only about a year old and has been under¬ 
taken in the rural areas. The number of such schools is still very small. From the 
point of view of children and young adults employed in the factories the experiment 
is unimportant. 

41. Facilities for industrial and vocational training .—These have been described 
in some detail in (12) and in appendix 11*, and also in (34) {b) and in (36). 


VII.-“Sa!ety. 

43. Existing regulations. —(i) In factories. —The.sc are laid down in chapter III 
of the Indian Factorie.s Act and in the rules framed by this Government thereunder. 
The rules will be found on pages 8 to 12 (rules 34 to 52) under the heads—Fencing 
and guafding of machinery, special rules for fencing in textile factories, special rules 
ior fencing in ginning factories, and rules for the protection of persons attending to 
machinery and boilers. 

All boilers in use in the province are inspected once a year by the staff of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers to determine the safe working pre.ssure. 
When first registered they are hydraulically and steam tested, and such tests are 
periodically repeated. A special note on boilers inspection has Ix'cn appended to 
chapter XVII (Administration), 

The use of electrical energy in factories and elsewhere is governed by the Indian 
Electricity Act and the rules thereunder. 

(ii) Mines, railways and docks. —These will be dealt with by the Central Govern¬ 
ment departments concerned with them and need not be referred to in this memoran¬ 
dum. 

44, Incidence of accidents. —(i) In factories (including railway workshops). —A 
statement* at the end of this chapter gives the number of accidents in regulated 
factories grouped by industries for five years. It will be seen that it is highest in 
the railway workshops which account for about 80 per cent, of the total. But it 

* should be ]^inted out that railway workshops are among the best guarded and fenced 
factories in the province, and that the incidence of fatal accidents in them is lower 
than in other factories. To some extent the high incidence of accidents in them is 
only apparent, and is due to liberal treatment in regard to leave of absence on account 
of trivial accidents. In 1928 the Great Indian Peninsula Railway workshops at 
Jhansi accounted for nearly 53 per cent, of the total number of accidents in the 
province ; these workshops arc as well fenced and guarded as any in the province, 
and the bulk of the accidents were unconnected with the machinery. 


* Not printed. 
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Next after the railway workshops come textile and engineering factories. In 
the remaining factories the incidence is negligible. Accidents to operatives from 
boilers are practically speaking unknown. 

The following two statements illustrate the above points :— 


(a) Incidence of accidents per hundred employees in regulated factories. 


Incidence of accidents. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

(1) Railway workshops 

4-68 

7-36 

7-05 

5-26 

*6-95 

(2) Textile 

0-37 

0-42 

0-45 

0-29 

0-4 

(3) Engineering (exclud¬ 
ing railway work¬ 
shops) . 

0-74 

1-42 

1-32 

1-14 

0-73 

(4) All the rest 

0-20 

0-34 

0-34 

0-35 

0-48 

(5) Average for all in¬ 
dustries. 

1-17 

1-77 

1-94 

1-39 

1-86 


* If the figures for railways are split up, the figure for the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway is 17-92 per cent, and for others 3*2 per cent. 


(b) Total number of accidents — fatal, serious and minor. 




1924. 


1925. 

1 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 

— 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Minor. 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Minor. 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Minor. 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Minor. 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Minor. 

(1) Railway 
workshops. 

—- 

1 

43 

654 


62 

1,080 

3 

87 

1,271 

4 

44 

932 

4 

102 

1,193 

(2) Other 
factories. 

12 

44 

153 

20 

69 

170 

9 

54 

213 

10 

37 

199 

22 

76 

214 

Total .. 

12 

87 

1 807 

20 

1311 

1 

1,250 

12 

141 

1,484 

14 

81 

1,131 

26 

178 

1,407 


The incidence of accidents has (with the exception of 1927) been rising since 1925, 
the exact figures for 1924 to 1928 being 1-17, 1 -77, 1 -94, 1 -39 and 1-86. This is 
probably due to the fact that the growth of the operative’s mechanical sense and his 
education have not kept pace with the increasing complexity of the plant and the 
processes On the other hand, the guarding and fencing of machinery have shown 
steady improvement for several years past and it is difficult to lay the responsibility 
for the enhanced incidence solely on the abovementioned reason. 

(iii) In mines, railways and —This will be dealt with by the Central 

Government departmints. 

45. Causes. —A classification of accidents for the last five years has been given at 
the end of this chapter, and shows that the largest proportion were those due to the 
use of hand-tools, and after that those caused by falling weights. Those due to 
workmen falling and to the handling of miscellaneous machinery come next in the 
order of numerical impoiiance. But accidents due to the handling of machinery as 
a whole and especially of machine tools are fewer than might be expected, and in 
1928 accounted for only about 20 per cent, of the number of accidents. 

The causes of accidents are numerous. The average Indian workman has little 
idea of the dangers attendant on machineiy. His training is negligible. His environ¬ 
ment is unmechanical. His traditional dress sometimes exposes him to risk. He 
often takes shortcuts or undue risks because he does not realize their danger. Only 
a small proportion of workmen in a factory are literate and can therefore understand^, 
even if they care to, the meaning of safety instructions and posters. Instances have 
come to the factoiy inspection staff's notice in which guards were removed for the 
cleaning or repairing of machinery but were not replaced, with the result that the 
repairers or their co-workers were injured. There is also in the average worker a 
certain degree of carelessness and heedlessness. Thus, of the five men killed as a 
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result of accidents due to careless replacing of belting, four were experienced beltmen ; 
familiarity with the danger bred in them a contempt for it, and they took undue risks. 
Unauthorized handling of machines often takes place. Thus an oilman attempted 
to replace belting, though this was no part of his duty, and got entangled and killed. 
Lighting is on the whole as good as might be wished, and fencing and guarding are 
reasonably adequate and arc gradually improving. 

46. Accident pvevcntion .—The provisions in the Act and the rules have already 
been described. These are enforced witliin the limits permitted by the meagre staii 
available for the inspection of factories. Since the introduction of the Workmen's 

.Compensation Act the employers' interest in the ])rovision of guards and fencing 
has also been stimulated and they have generally been found willing to comply with 
such orders for the efficient guarding and fencing of machinery as are issued by the 
factories inspecting staff. The cleaning of machinery in motion by women and children 
was prohibited by the Amending Act of March, 1926, and can under the same Act 
be prohibited in the case of men ; but in this province such prohibition applies only 
to the cleaning of machines in motion with rags or cotton waste held m the hand, 

In'1926"27 " safety-first " po.sters were put up in most of the railway workshops 
and the number of accidents w^ent down from 1,361 in 1926 to 980 in 1927. But the 
novelty soon w'ore out and in 1928 the men took little notice of the posters. The 
number of accidents in 1928 rose to 1,299. This figure is very little kmcr than that 
of 1926. Jt only remains to add that the posters have not been changed since they 
were first put up. 

In factories other than railway wwkshops no “ .safety-first " posters have been 
adopted. But notices in English, Hindi and Urdu prohibiting the cleaning of 
machinery in motion have for a. number of years back been put up in many of the 
larger concerns. Notices of caution against, electric shocks have also been put up 
Avhere electrical machinery is in use. 

Apart from these posters and notices and tlie advice offered by the factories 
inspection staff, no specific " safety " propaganda has been undertaken. No lectures 
or demonstrations or cinema shows or other forms of iii.struction and training of 
workmen in the avoidance of accidents have, so far as this Government are aw'are, 
been undertaken by the employers or by associations of the employees or by other 
bodies or persons. 

47. Accidents in non~regiilated establishments .—No information is available. 

48. First-aid and medical relief .—Under rule 77 all factories employing 500 or 
more persons have to provide first-aid appliances and sterilized dressings and to keep 
them readily available during working hours. Many factories which are not bound 
by this rule also provide these facilities, but the exact number is not known. 

Most of the larger factories maintain dispensaries and employ a resident or visiting 
medical man. The exact number of such factories is not known. 

49. The following tables show the frequency of factory inspections, the majority 
being by the Chief Inspector of Factories himself :— 


— 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Number of working factories 

257 

276 

313 

332 

358 

Number of inspections by— 






(i) Chief Inspector of Factories.. 

\ 306 

346/ 

410 

288 

337 

(ii) His staff 

150 

115 

183 

(iii) Others 

III_ 

36 ^ 

76 

99 

92 

Total .. 

306 

382 

636 

502 

612 

Number of factories inspected— 






(i) Once 

179 

155 


179 

180 

(ii) Jwice 

35 

54 

65 

74 

100 

(iii) Thrice 

5 

17 

46 

25 

23 

(iv) More than three times 

5 

13 

49 

13 

20 

Number uninspected 

33 

37 

33 

41 

15 


♦ No reports received. 
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Considering tlie meagre staff available for the inspection of factories, and the 
increasing pressure of administration work, the frequency of inspections is in this 
Government’s opinion as good as could reasonably be expected. Where the staff is 
so small and factories so scattered the difficulty of making a surprise inspection is 
naturally great. In the matter of stringency of inspection and enforcement of the 
regulations, the work of the .staff has been satisfactory. 

50. The effects of hours of work, health, light and other working conditions on 
safety can be deduced d priori. But no investigation has been undertaken to ascer¬ 
tain the extent of agreement between such d priori conclusions and the actual facts. 


Classification of Accidents. 


Total number of accidents. 


Nature of accident. 

♦1924. 

♦1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Textiles. 






Scutchers . . 

— 

— 

4 

— 

7 

Carding 

— 

— 

14 

21 

16 

Spinning . . 

— 

— 

5 

2 

9 

Weaving . . 

— 

— 

6 

2 

11 

Cleaning machinerv in motion . . 

— 

— 

16 

13 

19 

Miscellaneous 

■— 

— 

71 

42 

40 

Total 

96 

104 

116 

80 

102 

All other factories. 






Machine tools 

— 

.— 

60 

44 

61 

Rolling stock on lines 

.— 

— 

12 

5 

14 

Mill gearing, shafting, etc. 

— 

— 

5 

8 

2 

Belts .. .. . 

— 

— 

12 

9 

15 

Miscellaneous machinery 

— 

— 

94 

71 

145 

Cranes, hoists and winches .. .. 1 

— 

— 

18 

12 

12 

Falling weights 

— 

—. 

293 

189 

289 

Person.s falling 

— 

— 

98 

59 

98 

Tools in use 

— 

— 

473 

354 

386 

Drowning . . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Molten metal 

— 

— 

1 

10 

12 

Scalds 


— 

12 

17 

20 

Electricity 

.— 

— 

5 

.7 

7 

Burns 

.— 

— 

91 

77 

99 

Miscellaneous 

— 

— 

346 

284 

348 

Total . . 

810 

1,297 

1,521 

1,146 

1,509 

Grand total 

906 

1,401 

1,637 

1,226 

1,611 

Accidents per hundred persons employed 

117 

1-77 

D94 

1-39 

1-86 


♦ There was no classification in 1924 and 1925. Hence only totals are given. 


Vm.—Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. Workmen's Compensation Act. —(i) The administration of the Act has given 
rise to little difficulty and the apprehensions about its smooth working which were 
felt at the time of its passing have proved unfounded. Its use is extending. In 
this province the number of compensation cases and the amounts paid as compensa¬ 
tion have both been rising ever since the law came into force. The number of acci¬ 
dents as reported in the Chief Inspector of Factories’ report and their incidence have 
both, with the exception of 1927, been rising (see statement). It is abo remarkable 
that few cases have been dismissed, and that the proportion of contested cases is 
small. 

(ii) Statistics are not collected regarding all cases of compensation paid under the 
Act, but only for the more important classes of workers, i.e., those in factories,, 
railways, tramways, mines and docks. 
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The ratio of the number of claims for compensation including settlements out of 
court to the number of accidents is not high and seems to hav^e become comparatively 
stationary. In regulated factories alone the number of fatal and serious accidents 
in 1928 was 204. A certain proportion of accidents classed as minor, but involving 
a disablement of over ten days, should be added to this figure, but the exact number 
cannot be ascertained. Yet the total number of claims including applications for 
the registration of settlements out of court in respect of accidents for whicli com¬ 
pensation could be claimed—these include accidents in establishments other than 
the regulated factories —was only 113. In a certain number of cases, mostly minor 
accidents, compensation is paid by the employers without any reference to a 
Commissioner. Complete statistics of such cases are not available. Hence the 
proportion of actual claims to pos.sibIe ones cannot be precisely stated, but from the 
figures cited above it is reasonable to assume that in the case of a considerable 
proportion of accidents compensation though claimable is for vanous reasons not 
claimed. The great majority of workmen, even skilled ones, are illiterate, ignorant 
and unorganized. The existence of the law is often not known to tlie victim of the 
accidents or their dependants. There are few organized unions manned by a well- 
informed staff who can take up their cau.se and fight it out if need bo. Lack of 
means handicaps the filing of claims. Inertia and a tendency to fatalism stand in 
the way of claims being advanced. When injured, tlie workman often has to or 
prefers to go back to his village for treatment, and even if he knows he can claim 
compensation he often forgets all about it, or on recovery prefers to remain quiet. 
Hence, on the whole, the workmen in many areas have been slow to realize and slower 
still to utilize the benefits which the law confers on them. In respect of minor 
disablements in particular, the number of claims made is still very far short of 
possible claims. But the Act is steadily getting more and more widely known and 
more and more utilized. 

(iii) The total amounts paid as compensation—roughly Rs. 10,f)0(), Rs. 20,400, 
Rs. 41,000 and Ks. 46,000 in 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928, respectively—are a trifle 
compared with the aggregate value of the turnovers of industrial concerns affected by 
the Compensation Act. The number of claims made is not large. The proportion 
of contested cases, i.e., the extent of real litigation, has been insignificant. Hence 
in spite of the apprehensions felt by employers when the Bill was on tlie anvil, the 
actual adverse effect on industry i.s negligible. 

On the other hand, the Act has appreciably helped to introduce more effective 
fencing and guarding of machinery, better lighting, “ safety first " propaganda and 
the provision of first aid and medical relief. 

On the whole, therefore, the Act has not only enabled compensation to be claimed 
with ea.se, cheapness and expedition, but has indirectly helped to humanize the 
conditions of work, without imposing an appreciable burden on industry. No 
responsible assertion to the contrary has so far come to this CGovernment’s notice. 
F-ven when the Board of Industries, w'ho.se non-official members represent mostly the 
employers' interests, resisted the proposal to extend the scope of the Act to other 
occupations, it was not asserted that the Act had handicapped industry. 

(iv) Availability and use of insurance facilities and value from ivorkcrs' point of 
view. —Such facilities are available. At Cawnpore there is an agency of an insurance 
company specializing in manufacturers' and employers’ liability. Some other in¬ 
surance companies and associations also undertake such busine.ss. There is no 
'' mutual ” assurance association such as has been set up by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association. 

The extent to which the available insurance facilities are utilized is still small. 
Only about per cent, of the regulated factories (44 out of 373) take out insurance. 
These factories employ 25*6 per cent, of the total number of employees in regulated 
factories. Cawnpore is naturally a little more advanced in this respect. Eighteen 
out of its sixty-four factories (employing 55 per cent, of the factory labour) protect 
themselves by such insurance. The figures are however, variable from year to year. 

52.,»,On a reference by the Government of India the desirability of extending the 
Act to organized but not hazardous industries and to the manufacture of explosives, 
including country gunpowder was considered by this Government. They advised 
caution so as not to handicap industry. They suggested the extension of the Act 
to certain occupations. 

Possibility of providing against the insolvency of employers. —The Government 
recently considered the matter and informed the Government of India that in 
their opinion the province was not sufficiently advanced to warrant the introduction 
Of compulsory insurance. 
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53. Suitahiliiy of provisions relating to —(i) Scales of compensation, (ii) Conditions 
governing its grant and (v) Certain other matters .—The Government have recently 
submitted their detailed views on all these questions to the Government of India in 
answer to the enejuiry mentioned above. 

(iii) Industrial diseases —The provision in the law about diseases in respect of 
which compensation can be claimed is elastic, and the list can be added to by the 
Government of India. As a result of a (pK’Stion in the Council, the liability of 
workmen engaged in the blowing of glass in glass factories to tuberculosis was 
investigated. The incidence of tubercuk^sis in such factories was not found to 
be heavy, and no action w’as therefore rt'commended. This Government have no 
additions to suggest to the existing list and no alteration of the procedure and 
the onus probandi. 

(iv) Miuhrnery of administrahon.-—Tin's province has no special commissioner 
for the administration of this Act. District magistrates are ex-offico commissioners. 
The compilation of the annual report is done by the Ihiector of Industries. 


Statement showing details about workmen’s compensation. 


Year. 

'1' ? 

^ ^ 2 

« E & -v 

Accidents. 

g o 

-3 ■V 

U 

3 

Procef'din^s bc-foie 
Commissioners for Workmen’s 
ComiH'usatiou Art, 

o 

•i a 

Ii 

Si 

Fatal. 

•fi 

3 

‘u 

Minor. 

Total. 

New cases 
filed inrludniK 
those received 
by transfer. 

i -d 

y z. 

c 

Dismissed. 

Compensation 

awarded. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1922 

72,545 ' 

8 

95 

750 

851 

1 i 

I 1 03 





.... 

1923 

1 73,908 

8 

108 1 

598 

714 

0-9 

— 



-- 


1924 

! 77,202 

12 

87 ! 

807 

908 

1 -2 

— 

.... 


— 


1.925 

’ 78,942 

20 

131 

1,2.50 

1.401 

1 -8 

1.5 

13 

1 

10,003 

13 

192fi 

85,517 

12 

141 

1,484 

1.837 

1 -9 

44 

40 

1 

20,428 

12 

1927 

88,319 

14 

81 

1,131 

1,228 

1 -4 

85 

Tl 

1 

41,288 

11 

1928 

88,531 

28 

178 

1,407 

1,811 

1-9 

103 

88 

I 

48.287 

10 


IX.—Hours. 


A. — Factories, 


55. (i) The upper limit is fixed by the Factories Act at 60 per week and eleven 
per day. The normal working hours Jis determined by custom or agreement vary 
in different industries. Government factories usually work seven to eight and a half 
hours per day, with a half holiday on Saturday. " Continuous process ” factories 
work three shifts of eight hours each for all the seven days of the week. Textile, 
oil, engineering and miscellaneous factories work a ten-hour day for six days a week. 
The following table shows the percentages of factories according to their weekly 
working periods during the last three years :— 


Year. 

1926 .. 

1927 .. 

1928 .. 


Not more than 
48 hours per week. 
16 -89 per cent 
14 15 
16*87 


Not more than 
54 hours per week. 
6*49 per cent. 
8*31 
6*62 


Above 54 hours per 
week. 

76.62 per cent. 

77*54 

76-51 


A statement has been given at the end of this chapter showing by districts the 
percentage of factories which worked more than 54 hours per week in 1928. The 
remarks column shows the predominant factory industry of the district and thus 
indicates the industries in which the weekly working period exceeds fifty-four hours. 

(ii) Overtime is generally understood to mean work of over eleven hours per day 
or sixty per week. This can only be permitted as a special exemption under section 
30 of the Act, Extra remuneration at IJ, the usual proportionate rate must, as laid 
down by the Act, be paid for all overtime work. 

But actual working periods do not always correspond with the periods nominally 
fixed by the factories. To give an instance, printing presses fix their Wo thing period 
at ten hours per day but seldom work more than eight. If the actual working time 
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exceeds eight, the men receive extra payment, this being a mutual trade arrangement 
but not compulsory under the Act. The ten hours' working day is fixecl in order to 
avoid tlie necessity of having to notify the change in working hours when there is 
pressure of work. 

(iii) Spreadover .— So far as can be ascertained fhis phenomenon is confined to 
running repair sheds on the railway, water-works and glass factories using the Japanese 
type of furnace. No statistical information is available to show its extent. 

%S6. The factories Act regulates the period of work for the workmen, but not for 
the plant which can go on w'orking without a break. But custom has fixed certain 
working periods. Government factories and railway workshops work 5| days per 
week, Saturday being taken as a half holiday. " C'ontinuous process ” factories 
work seven days a W'cek. Other factories generally work six days per week. 

57. (i) No information is available to show how the average workman has utilized 
the longer leisure hours given him by the Factories Act. A small proportion of 
unskilled labour has utilized it in order to make a little more money, but no statistics 
are available. Opportunities foi intellectual improvement and amenities for enjoy¬ 
ment are still few, though gradually increasing. 

On the other hand, supervision over labour has had to be stricter, and there 
is less loitering than before. The piece-worker’s elficieiicy and application have to 
a slight extent improved, as he has to apply himself more closely without impairing 
the quality of his work in order to earn the same wage by a day’s w'ork as before. 

(ii) Prior to the limitation by the Factories (Amendment) Act of 1922 of the 
maximum weekly working period to sixty hours, only textile factories were limited 
to twelve hours per day, or seventy-two per week, but other factories were not re¬ 
stricted at all. Hence comparison is only possible in the case of textile factories, 
and even in respect of them a comparison is not alwa^’s possible owing to the variation 
of the other factors (c.tc, the efficiency of machines and of men and the class of goods 
made). But the following figures, relating to the w^aste mule spinning department 
of one of the Cawnpore mills in which macliinery was not changed during the years 
1921 to 1925, are of some intere.st:— 

Year 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Production (in 1,000 lbs.) .. 68-2 67-9 53 5 57 3 56*9 

(The management say that the number of men employed remained practically 
constant.) These figures indicate that the drop in production was a little more than 
proportionate to the reduction of the w'orking period. 

On the other hand, the Chief Inspector of F^actories, impression of employers’ 
opinion in general is that the sixty hours’ restriction has not affected production to 
any considerable extent. 

This Government have not investigated this question, and are unable to say 
whether, and to what extent, production has been affected by the sixty hours’ re¬ 
striction. 

58. This Government are unable to say what the effect of the daily limit has been. 
It is likely to be similar to the effect of the weekly restriction, 

59. In this Government’s opinion a further reduction of working hours is not 
now possible without curtailing production, and incidentally the earnings of the 
piece-worker, who in the textile mills forms a very considerable proportion of the 
employees. There is also the risk of labour troubles to consider, as the piece-w^orkers 
would demand higher rates and the time-workers would resent a reduction of wages 
which would probably have to be adopted by the employers if production is curtailed 
as a result of a further reduction of the maxima. 

60. In factories working ten hours per day, a mid-day interval of one hour is 
given, usually after the first five hours of continuous work. Sometimes, however, 
it is given after the first six hours, this being the maximum permitted by the Act 
for continuous work. Other divisions of the total working time are in vogue, but 
they are in the nature eff exceptions. Sometimes even the same factory changes 
its division of the working time from five and five to six and four or to other inter¬ 
mediate proportions according to the season of the year. As an alternative, the law 
provides for two intervals of half an hour each in place of one interval of one hour. 
Although a demand on the part of workmen for two such intervals in place of one is 
not unknown, the general preference is for the full one hour’s interval. Prom the 
point of view of the mid-day meal time, the provisions of the law appear to this Gov¬ 
ernment to be satisfactory. As regards their suitability from the point of view of 
fatigue, no investigation into this difficult technicalsubject has so far been undertaken. 
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61. Section 22 prescribes Sunday or a substituted day within three days of Sunday 
as a compulsory day of rest; thus ten days is the limit of continuous work. In 
practice the day of rest usually observed is Sunday. But when a public holiday is 
coming off during a week, it is usual to utilize that holiday as a substituted 
holiday for a Sunday. In this Government’s opinion the law on the subject 
is suitable. 

62. Exemptions under sections 30(1) are granted by the local Government for 
certain classes of work, e.s:., in continuous process ” factories, and in glass, paper, 
rice, tea, dyeing and bleaching, opium, dairy, cotton-ginning and similar factories. 
In each case conditions are prescribed with regard to the compulsory periods of 
rest and holidays. In the case of these exemptions the period of validity is' not 
limited. But the exemptions arc examined from time to time and are curtailed or 
cancelled when necessary. All exemptions issued in 1924 and 1926 were completely 
overhauled in 1928, and several of them were curtailed and a few were entirely 
cancelled. 

Exemptions under section 30(2) are granted for limited periods. They are 
expressly intended to enable the factories to cope with an exceptional press of work. 
They used to be somewhat freely given, but have now been considerably restricted 
as will appear from the following statement:— 

Year 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

Number of exemptions granted 17 11 3 4 1 

To give examples, an exemption was granted to an engineering workshop in order 
to enable it to fabricate in time the material needed for a railway bridge. Similarly, 
an exemption was granted to a paper mill in order to enable it to comply with the 
terms of its contract to supply paper to the Government. 


B.— Mines. 

General .—The greater part of this province consists of an alluvial plain totally 
lacking in minerals of any sort. The hill districts are undeveloped, and in many parts 
are even inaccessible. A few districts lying south of the Jumna contain some of the 
outspurs of the central Indian or Vindhyan hill-system. The few regulated mines that 
exist in the province are all confined to this area, i.c., to the districts of Agra and 
Jhansi and the southern parts of the districts of Mirzapur, Hamirpur and Banda. 
The regulated mines number thirty-nine. They are concerned with stone (unspeci¬ 
fied) steatite, sandstone, grav'd and fireclay. There are a number of smaller mines 
not under the Act ; these, too, yield various tv^ics of .stone, slate, ballast, stone metal 
for roadmaking, gravel, kankar and sand. The only v'aluable mineral found though 
on a negligible scale is gold ; in 1928 gold-washing gave employment to only fifteen 
persons. Mining gives employment to only about 6,000 persons. In 1928, 2,108 
persons were engaged in regulated mines and 3,977 in unregulated mines. In the 
regulated mines, women workers were about one-third of the total and children only 
al^ut 5J per cent. In the unregulated mines, the percentages of men, women and 
children were eighty-one, eleven and eight re.spcctivdy. 

63 to 72. Hours per day and per week, etc .—As regards the unregulated mines, 
no investigation has been undertaken, and no information on this subject is available. 
It is, however, believ^ed that they do not exceed eight. For regulated mines, the 
Chief Inspector of Mines will, it is expected, report on these matters. 

D .—Other Establishments. 

78 and 79. Hours per day and per week. Days per week — (a) Plantations .—No 
regular investigation has been undertaken. But a special enquiry was made into 
the conditions of work on the tea gardens of Dehra Dun, the tea gardens and fruit 
orchards of Kumaun and the sugar plantations of Gorakhpur in connection with the 
preparation of this memorandum. It has been reported that the normal working 
period at Dehra Dun is about eight hours, but the labourer has to be '' on call " for 
nine hours (6.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with two hours' interval between noon and 2 p.m.). 
Normally Sunday is taken as a holiday, but when there is pressure of work it goes 
on on Sundays also. In such cases they pay extra for such work, though new men are 
ordinarily not engaged. The normal weekly period of work is forty-eight to fifty-four 
hours, but it sometimes goes up to sixty-three. Tea gardens work is to some extent 
seasonal. In Kumaun the daily working period is nine hours per day and a few 
holidays, mostly religious festival days, are observed. On the big private sugarcane 
farms in Gorakhpur district, the labourer normally works seven hours a day for about 
three hundred days in the year. The normal weekly period of work varies between 
forty-eight and fifty-six. As at Dehra Dun, Sundays are observed as holidays on 
some farms. 
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It will thus be seen that the normal daily working period varies between seven 
and nine, eight being a fair average. Overtime work is exceptional except when 
pressure of work necessitates the non-observ^ance of the customary holidays. For 
such overtime extra payment is normally made. It should, howe\x^r, be noted that 
there is considerable variety in the system followed not only at different centres but 
even in the same centre. 

(b) Docks .—This province has no seaboard. With just a few exceptions its 
rivers are not navigable ; only portions of the Ganges and of the Gogra are u.sed by 
small passenger and cargo steamers. Landing places used by steam and row-boat 
ferries and by flat-bottomed boats used for the transport of timber, firewood, building- 
stone, stone ballast, grain, etc., are scattered all over. The labour engaged on the 
transport or transhipment of goods is, broadly speaking, casual and is usually em¬ 
ployed on the piece-wage system. The total number of men so emploved is very 
small. 

{c) Other wdustrial estahlishnu'nts .—Under this heading it will be convenient 
to deal with a few of the most important and t\ 7 )ical cottage industries. 

Hand-weaving is easily the most important cottage industry. But, broadly 
speaking, it is non-capitalistic. Normally the entire family share in the work and 
little hired labour is employed. There are, how'ever, exceptions, c.g., at Benares, 
Shahjahanpur and Man which have some weaving establishments on a capitalistic 
basis. Hired labour normally works eight to nine hours jier day throughout the 
year and few holidays except some religious festivals are observed. It is not unusual, 
when demand is keen, to put in up to ten hours, and in rare cases even up to fourteen. 
The normal weekly working period (all the seven days of the week) is bedw^cen fifty- 
six and sixty-three hours. ITeparatory processes arcj usually done by women and 
sometimes even the weaving is done by them. 

The case oi the Benares silk and brocade and other artistic fabrics industry is 
similar. The normal wT.>rking time is seven hours a day, but when the demand for 
goods is keen, as it is during the marriage or the tourist seasons, the period goes up 
to ten or oven fourteen hours. But in the case of this indu.stry also little hired labour 
is oi'dinarily employed. The weaver and his family do all the work, including the 
buying of the raw' materials and the sale of the finished goods. 

At Moradabad hired labour is engaged on a larger scale than in many cottage 
industries, but ])ayment is ordinarily by the piece and not by tirnt'. Allowing a half 
holiday on Fridays, the normal weekly w'orking time is sixty-five hours, /.c., ten hours 
per day. 

In the leather-w'orking establishments at Caw'npore and Agra mo.st of the w'ork 
is done by hand. Leaving out a few concerns, little machinery is used except for 
sewing and pressing, and the application of mechanical pow'er is rare. At Agra, 
Friday is often oKserved as a holiday, and the normal working day is of eight hours. 
But at Caw'npore it is nine hours, and no regular holiday is observed though certain 
festivals are. When, howe'c^cr, w'ork is done for piece-wages, and e.specially if it is 
taken home, the normal period of work is ten to twelve hours. 

The carpet-making industry of Agra has a normal working period of eiglit to 
nine hours a day ; Sunday is often observed as a holiday. Though no .sj)ecial enquiry 
about the hours of work in the Mirzapur carjx^t industry was made, the customary 
pericxl of work there also is in all probability not materially diftereiit. 

The conditions of work in the durrie-m^km^ industry of Caw'iipore, Agra and 
Bareilly are substantially the same. But when w\agcs arc paid by the piece, it is 
not unusual at the height of the busy .season to put in ten or even up to fourteen 
hours per day. 

The carpentry and furniture-making industry of Bareilly has a normal w'Orking 
period of eight hours per day in the smaller establishments ; for piece-wages nine to 
ten hours is normal. Holidays arc seldom observed. 

The working period in tlie Farrukhabad, Lucknow, Muttra, Agra and Buland- 
shahr printing industry is essentially the same. 

Conclusions. —Lea\dng out busy seasons and bearing in mind that a good deal 
of the work in cottage industries is done on the piece-wage system and that as a 
rule few such industries employ hired labour, it would be fairly correct to say that 
the normal daily and weekly working periods are eight to nine and forty-eight to 
fifty-four respectively for time-wages and ten to twelve and sixty to seventy-two 
respectively when wages are paid by the piece. On the average the number of 
working days in a year varies between 275 and 300. But it is necessary to emphasize 
that it is rare to find fixed hours of work or a fixed number of working days per 
week or year. There is great diversity in the practice prevalent at the various centres 
and even in the difierent establishments. The figures cited above are little more than 
approximate averages. 

The work however is done under circumstances so different from those in power 
factories that the contrast may be pointed out here. There is none of the noise, 
vibration and stuffiness which characterize the average power factory. There is 
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nothing to rack the nerves or fatigue the mind. A good deal of the work is done 
in the open—in the courtyard of tlie worker’s house or even in the public street or 
lane. There is no discipline to observe. Rest and recreation are taken whenever 
the need is felt. Contact with the home and the familiar surroundings is seldom 
interrupted. The usual amenities of social life are not disturbed. The training of 
apprentices (members of the family or relatives and castemen) goes on along with 
the regular work. The temptations to drink or to sexual irregularities which affect 
the factory worker in towais like Cawnpore are almo.st entirely absent. These are 
weighty considerations which should not be lost sight of when balancing the working 
period in cottage industries against that in power and other factories for organized 
mass-production. 

80, Desirability of regulation. —The Superintendent of Census Operations, 1921, 
remarked that the carjxT-making industry of Mirzapur a])j)eared to him to be carried 
on under “ the most ideal conditions,” the management financing the purchase of 
raw materials, controlling the designs and marketing the product and the craftsman 
taking the work home and doing it wuth the help of his family in his own time. 

Though all cottage industries are not so organized, these remarks are fairly 
applicable to cottage industries in general. Plain cotton-weaving has to face the 
serious and ever-increasing competition of the power mills. The industry is steadily 
going down and the men wiiose ancestors have been engaged in it for generations 
have to work harder and harder in order to eke out a subsistence. This is an economic 
necessity due to maladjustment between the old conditions and the new. though the 
latter have been in operation for .some decades. To some extent this is true also of 
plain silk-w'eaving, of the metal utensils industry and of those artistic crafts of which 
the products are no longer as fashionable as they used to be. In the case of all such 
industries w'here the hours of work exceed the normal eight to nine, an attempt to 
restrict them wall only lead to a more serious evil, viz., reduction of earnings, The 
industries coneerned cannot bear any such reduction. The piece-wage system and 
the generally non-capitalistic character of many cottage industries and the conditions 
under which they are carried on provide some measure of automatic regulation. 
Lastly, the administrative difficulties of enforcing any such regulation would bo 
immense, and the cost to the indu.stry and the State, the inconvenience to the men 
engaged and the scope for corruption so great, that in this Government’s opinion 
an attempt to regulate the w^orking hours must be set down as impracticable. 


Statement showing percentage of factories by districts which worked more than fifty-four 

hours per week in 1928. 


District. 

Total 
number of 
factories. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

I’redominant industry. 

Agra .. 

26 

70-8 

Cotton spinning and ginning and pressing. 

Aligarh 

34 

94-1 

Do. Do. 

Allahabad 

26 

50-0 

Printing, glass and sugar-refining. 

Bahraich 

4 

100 0 

Rice-hulling and oil-pressing. 

Banda 

2 

50-0 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

Bara Banki .. 

2 

50-0 

Manufacture and repair of small cane-crushing 
mills. 

Bareilly* 

8 

41-0 

Matches, rosin and tuq^entine, wood-working. 

Benares 

15 

92-86 

Cotton spinning and weaving, aluminium-ware, 
hemp-baling. 

Bijnor 

1 

100-0 

Glass works. 

Budaun 

3 

100-0 

•Cotton spinning ,cotton ginning and pressing. 

Bulandshahr 

13 

92-31 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

Cawnpore 

64 

82-26 

i Cotton and wool spinning and weaving, leather, 
engineering and oil-pressing. 

Dehra Dun .. 

16 

68-75 

Tea. 

Etah .. 

5 

100-0 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

Etawah 

8 

100-0 

Do. 

Farrukhabad 

4 

100-0 

Do. 

Fatehpur 

1 

100-0 

Do. 

Fyzalmd 

4 

50-0 

Rice-hulling and lime grinding. 

Ghazipur 

2 

50-0 

Government opium factory. 

Gonda 

i i 

100-0 

Railway running shed. 

Gorakhpur* .. 

12 

75-0 

Sugar. 


* Note .—The railway workshops at these places have not been mentioned 
in this statement. 
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Statement showing percentage of factories by districts which worked more than 
fifty-four hours per week in 1928.— contd. 


District. 

Total 
number of 
factories. 

Perce nt- 
age. 

Predominant industry. 

Harairpur 

1 

100-0 

Cotton ginning. 

Hardoi 

1 

100-0 

Do. 

Jhansi* 

6 

83-3 

1)0. 

Kheri 

1 

100-0 

Sugar. 

Lucknow* 

27 

44-4 . 

Cotton spinning, paper, printing. 

Mainpuri 

3 

100-0 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

Meerut 

4 

100-0 

Do. 

Mirzapur 

1 

100-0 

Cotton spinning and weaving. 

Moradabad . . 

8 

100-0 

Cotton spinning, cotton ginning and pressing. 

Muttra 

9 

100-0 ; 

Cotton ginning and pressing 

Naini Tal 

3 

33-3 

Ccjtton ginning and pressing and oil pressing. 

Pilibliit 

2 

100-0 

Sugar and oil-pressing. 

Saharanpiir .. 

15 

53-3 

Cotton ginning and pressing, tobacco. 

Shahjahanpur 

4 

75-0 

Sugar including di.stillery, army clothing. 

Unao . . 

2 

100-0 



* Note —The railway workshops at these places have not been mentioned in 

this statement. 


X.—Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

A.— Factories. 

81. Effect of 1922 Act on Employment —(i) Of women. —A statement has been given 
at the end of this chapter showing the number of women and children employed in 
regulated factories and also the proportions of women and children to the total 
number of factory operatives in each of the last ten years, 1919-1928. It will be 
seen that the percentages have been declining. The statement should, however, 
be read in the light of the follo\\'ing remarks. 

A certain number of factories not regulated by the old Factories Act came under 
the new Act in 1923. These smaller factories employing between twenty and fifty 
peisons employ a large numlx'r of women. Many of them are tea factories and a 
few are small ginning factories. In the tea factories in particular women form a 
large proportion of the operatives, and almost the entire work of cleaning the manu¬ 
factured tea is done by them. In ginning factories also women form a large propor¬ 
tion of the workers. In 1928 the number of women employed in the smaller tea 
factories alone was a little over 800. This is fairly typical. If tlie number of women 
employed in these factories which were not regulated More the 1922 Act is excluded, 
and if at the same time it is remembered that the total number of factory operatives 
has been rising from year to year, the extent of the drop in the number of women 
employed since the amending Act of 1922 came into force will be better appreciated. 
During the period 1919-1922 the average number of women employees was 6,138 ; 
the average for the six succeeding years was 6,033. The percentage of women 
operatives to the total number of factory operatives was 8*81 in the lirst period ; in 
the second period it fell to 6-94. These figures should be read in the light of the note 
at the foot of the statement appended. Besides this, allowance should be made for 
the fact that, to a certain extent, the restrictions placed on child labour encouraged 
a larger employment of women on jobs which formerly used to be done by children, 
though this eficct cannot be assessed in statistical terms. If, however, women and 
children are grouped together, the average went down by 9-48 per cent, (viz., from 
8,372 in the first period to 7,578 in the second), in spite of the fact that the total 
number of factory operatives rose considerably. 

(ii) Of young adults. —This class has not been specifically defined in the Act. 
Section 19 B refers to persons under eighteen years of age and prohibits their employ¬ 
ment as well as that of women in certain processes. The Act defines children as 
persons between twelve and fifteen years of age. Young adults may, therefore, 
broadly speaking, be taken to be those between fifteen and eighteen. 

No separate statistics are available for this group. In the reports on the working 
of factones young adults are grouped with adults. 

(iii) Of children, —The statement appended shows that the number of children 
has gone down from an average of 2,234 for the four years 1919-1922 to an average 
of 1,545 for the six succeeding years. The proportion of child operatives to the 
total number of factory operatives went down from an average of 3-21 per cent, in 
the first period to an average of 1 *89 per cent, in the succeeding one. 
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Other effects. —No information is available as to the other effects of the restrictions 
placed by the 1922 Act on the employment of women. As the chief restriction was 
the prohibition of employment of women at night in ginning factories—a majority 
of the women are employed in such factories—it is safe to assume that it has enabled 
a good proportion of the women operatives to look after their homes more than they 
might otherwise have done. 

The prohibition of the employment of children under twelve has not yielded as 
satisfactory results as it would have done if facilities for education had been con¬ 
currently expanded and compulsion been introduced. Certain progressive munici¬ 
palities have introduced compulsion, but in many of them it is in force only in 
selected portions. Where compulsion is in force in selected portions, the children of 
factory employees tend to be left out of its scope, as the wards largely inhabited by 
factory labour are usually backward, and therefore considered unsuitable for the 
application of compulsion. To a certain extent, therefore, children prohibited from 
working in the factories have either helped in domestic work or been employed in 
non-factory work or have idled away their time. Complaints have been made that 
children who are left derelict and those living with relations other than parents are 
apt to develop vagabond habits through lack of occupation. It cannot, however, 
be denied that the prohibition has to a certain extent helped the cause of education 
among the children of factory operatives. 

82. The Factories Act gives the inspector the power to prohibit the admission to 
factories of (diildren who cannot by reason of their age be lawfully employed therein 
and wliose presence involves danger to them or injury to their health. 

In practice infants arc not permitted in the factory proper unless they are kept 
in special creches. There are only about half a dozen such creches in the province, 
all in Cawnpore. In some factories, notably cotton-ginning and tea factories, 
women workers are allowed to bring their infants and young children into the factory^ 
compound, but not into the factory buildings. (winning factories employ many 
women on the cleaning of the cotton bolls (kapas) and the tea factories employ them 
on the cleaning of manufactured tea. Both these processes are carried out in a 
separate shed or in the compound, and no machineiy^ is used for such processes. 

83. Suitability of Regulations for Women’s Work and (84) Affecting Children. —This 
(k)vernment have no modifications to suggest. 

85. Double employment of children has been prohibited by the Act, and, so far 
as this Government are aware, does not occur. No prosecution has been instituted 
within the last five years for a breach of this provision of the law. 

86. Work and Training of Young Adults. —^llie law (Section 19 B) prohibits their 
employment in certain processes, and regfulates it in certain other processes. The 
prohibition and the regulation are both enforced. In other respects the work of 
young adults does not differ from that of other adults. 

No facilities for their training other than those mentioned in Chapters II, V, and 
VI are available. So far as this Government are aware, no factory maintains special 
classes for their training. They pick up their work from the older and experienced 
operatives who are sometimes their relations or friends. 

87. Extent of “ Blind Alley ” Employment. —This question has hardly been 
examined. Where such a very high proportion of labour generally is unskilled or 
semi-skilled there can be very few occupations followed by children or young adults 
which handicap them from earning an average working man's wage in later life. No 
precise information is available. 

88 . Comparative Merits of the Double and Single-shift Systems as Affecting the 
Health of Women, Young Adults and Children. —^This problem has not been studied. 
The law prohibits the employment of women and children at night. Textile factories 
usually adopt two shifts of children of five hours each, different boys working on the 
morning and the afternoon shifts. In this case there is no difference between one 
sliift and the other as regards their health. 

The employment of young adults on night shifts does occur, but as no separate 
statistics are maintained for this group, the extent of such employment is not Imown. 

89. Work of Women and Children in unregulated Factories —(i) Use by local 
Governments of Section 2 (3) (6).—Only one factory (the East Indian I^ilway's oil mill 
at Manauri) has been notified under this section. For many years past there has 
been no addition or alteration. 

The Manauri factory employs 354 persons, of whom 191 are women and 4 children. 
They are both employed on the cleaning of oil seeds. The conditions of work are 
among the best in the province. The factory maintains a hospital including a 
maternity section and gives maternity benefits. 

(ii) Advisability of extended application .— ^This Government have not considered 
this question and are unable to formulate their views thereon. In this connection 
their views as to the desirability of regulating cottage industries may be seen (pida 
below). 
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C.— Other Establishments, 

92. Need for Regulation. —For this Government's view the remarks on (80) may 
be seen. They consider it impracticable to regulate the work of women and children, 
or even of men, in cottage industries. 

Statement showing the Number of Women and Children Employed in Regulated Factories. 


— 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

1926 

1927. 

1928. 

(i) Total number of workiilg 

factories. 

(ii) Total factory labour 

(iii) Number of women 

215 

66,906 
6, ,387 

218 

69.947 

6,423 

218 

69,172 

.5,714 

245 

72,545 

6,026 

240 

73,906 

5,555* 

257 

77,202 

5,448* 

276 

78,942 

5,638* 

313 

85,517 

6,6451 

332 

88,319' 

6,567 

338 

86,531 
6,.34 3 

(iii) (a) Average of (iii) forcer- 
tain years. 

(iv) Percentage of (iii) to (ii).. 

9*54 1 

6,138 

9-18 1 8*26 1 

8*31 

7-52 1 

7*06 1 

6,033 
7-14 1 

7*77 1 

7*44 i 

7-33 

(iv) (a) Average of (iv) for cer¬ 
tain years. ! 

(v) Number of children 

8* 

2,4021 2,5811 

81 

2,1891 

1,765 

7*38. But, as explained in note below, 

6 94 has been taken as the average for 
this period. 

1,.571 1 1,379 1 1,866 1 1,770 1 1,606 1 1,076 

(v) (a) Average of (v) for certain 

years. 

(vi) Percentage of (v) to (ii) . . 

! 3*59 1 

2,2.34 

3-69 1 3*16 1 

2*43 

2*13 1 

1*79 1 

1,545 
2*36 1 

2*07 1 

^ 1*82 1 

I 

1*24 

(vi) (a) Average of (vi) for cer¬ 
tain years. 

3 21 

1 I - ’89 


ISote .—The big jump from 5,638 [aihmiu (iii)] m 1925 to <>,6-45 in 1926 is, to a large, extent, unreal. The 
smaller tea factories had claimed that they were not factories under the 1922 Act. J'his claim was allowed in 
the beginning. When it was examined afresh, it was di.cided in 1926 to bring such factories under the 1922 
Act. The number of women employed in such fac torics in 1926 and in 1927 was found to be about 800. Hence 
the figures under 1923, 1924 and 1925 should be raised by some such figure in order to get an idea of the number 
of women operatives in estabhshments of the class which are now registered as factorie,s in eai li of those years. 
But as tea and ginning factories employ a larger proportion of women than other factories do, and as few 
ginning factories were, brought under regulation by the 1922 Act, it will give a better idea of the effect of the 
1922 Act on the extent of women’s employment if 800 is deducted from the figures for 1926, 1927 and 1928 
and a percentage of women operatives then taken. If this be done the average percentages of women em¬ 
ployees in factories (other than the newly regulated tea factories),works out at 8*81 and 6-94 for the periods 
1919 1922 and 1923 1928 respectively. 

A more accurate idea of the extent of the effect of the 1922 Act on women’s employment could be given 
if it were possible to ascertain the peaentage of women operatives to the total number of operatives in 
regulatiid ginning factories up to 1922 and the percentage of women operatives to the total number of operatives 
in ginning factories employing fifty or more pei*sons in the period 1923-1928. The margin of error now left 
is the female labour in the ginning factories brought under regulation by the 1922 Act. Their number is small 
and hence this can be ignored. 


Xn. —Wages. 

96. Prevailing Rates of Wages and Earnings. —(i) In factories. —For the reasons 
stated in Chapter XVIII (paragraph 143) below, the information available to the 
Government on the subject of wages in registered factories has been very meagre. 
There has never been any comprehensive or scientific investigation made of the 
subject in this province, and the time allotted for the preparation of this memorandum 
did not permit the undertaking of a special enquiry. A careful examination of the 
available figures has shown that the information collected in the past about rates 
of wages can only be regarded as unreliable, and that there is hardly any information 
at all either about average earnings or the difference between money wages and the 
money value of all earnings in the case of industrial labour. This is particularly 
so in the case of skilled labour. Some figures are available to show rates for agri¬ 
cultural labour, and for unskilled labour which are fairly reliable and which illustrate 
the trend of wages in recent years. The chief inspector of factories usually makes 
some reference to wages in his annual report, and publishes therein a brief statement 
showing average monthly wages " (for the whole province) of various classes of 
skilled and unskilled industrial labour. After considering the method by which 
these averages have been calculated, and testing certain items individually, the 
Government have decided that they contain so many possible sources of error that 
no conclusions of value could be based on them. 'The chief inspector of factories 
has not sufficient staff to verify in detail the information which he receives, although 
he satisfies himself as far as possible that the figures are prima facie reasonable. The 
designations of the various types of employment do not always have a uniform 
meaning. An engine-driver, for example, may be an employee of very different 
importance in a small factory in the country and in a big mill in Cawnpore. Hence 
the reported wages for certain classes of employees vary within wide limits. Allow¬ 
ances also have to be made for the seasonal character of certain industries. These 
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may pay higher rates of wages for the season during which they work than are paid 
by factories working all the year round. No information is available about the 
numbers of employees employed on various rates, and without this reliable average 
rates cannot be obtained, even for men on monthly rates of pay ; while the piece 
wage system practised in the province is a complicated one from which it is difficult 
to arrive at piece-work earnings which would be generally accepted as correct. 
A statement is given at the end of the chapter showing the rates given by the chief 
inspector as average rates for the province for workshop coolies (unskilled) for the 
years from 1919 to 1928, and some comparable figures for 1913 and 1914. ICven 
these arc not reliable for all puq-)oses, but they give some indication of the way in 
which wages have moved. Some figures relating to prices are given in Statement III. 
More detailed information about wages will no doubt be given in the evidence of 
employers’ associations and of trade unions. 

In Cottage Industries. —Wages and earnings of cottage workers vai^ from centre 
to centre and industry to industry. Provincial averages are not available. A few 
specific examples can be quoted. At Benares the average daily earnings of a skilled 
worker var>^ from 8 annas to Ks. 2, according to his capacity, the industry in which 
he is engaged, its prosperity and the season. At Agra, skilled workmen engaged in 
the boot and shoe industry earn from Ke. 1 to Re. 1-8 annas per day. In the carpet 
industry these wages vary from Re. 1 to 12 annas for boys. The general level of 
wages for cottage weavers has not been ascertained. But special enquiries made 
gave variations of from 8 annas for silk weavers in the towns to 4 annas and 5 annas 
in the villages. 

In the Tea Industry. —In the tea plantations of Dehra Dun the average monthly 
earnings of a man are about Rs. 12-8 annas per mensem. The daily wage is pro¬ 
portionately a little higher. Men get about 8 annas, women 4 to 6 annas and boys 
and girls 3 to 5 annas. 

It should, however, be noted that labour on the plantations is in many ways 
akin to agricultural labour, and that wages are, therefore, similar to those for agri¬ 
cultural work, and, further, such workmen get many concessions by way of fuel, 
grazing, medical treatment and even housing accommodation. The monetary value 
of these has not been taken into calculation in the cash wages stated above. 

On Sugar Cane Farms. —The rates of wages paid by sugar cane farms and the 
sugar mills of the Gorakhpur district naturally reflect the average local level lor 
general unskilled and agricultural labour, which in that district was found to be 
among the lowest in the province. 

In the Public Works Department. —The following figures have been supplied by 
the Public Works Department and furnish useful information about the daily rates 
prevailing in 1914, 1920 and 1929 :— 


Class of workman. 


1914. 


1920. 


1929. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Mason .. 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

Carpenter 

0 

8 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

3 

Blacksmith 

0 

9 

6 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5 

3 

Painter 

0 

10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

6 

Bhisti .. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Beldar .. 

0 

3 

9 

0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

3 

Coolie .. 

0 

2 

9 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

3 

Hammerman .. 

0 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Thatcher 

0 

5 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

15 

0 


The Irrigation Department has reported similar rates. 

97. Movements in recent Years .—Broadly speaking, there were three critical 
periods in recent years during which wages rose. During the latter part of the 
war, prices began to rise and wages, though always lagging behind, tended to follow 
suit. Following upon the failure of the rains in 1918 and the havoc wrought by the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 (which took a toll of 2*8 million lives in this province) 
wages rose sharply. The two or three years after the termination of the war saw 
an industrial boom, which pushed wages up at a time when the boom itself was sub¬ 
siding. Since 1922-23 the general wage-level has been comparatively stationary 
with a slight tendency to decline. The best real index is furnished by the common 
workshop coolie's wage. This reached its zenith in 1921-22 and has been veiy slowly 
declining. Though the working period in regulated factories was reduced to 60 hours 
per week by the 1922 Act, the restriction, broadly speaking, only affeOted the earnings 
of piece-work earners, especially weavers. The other classes mostly managed to hold 
the position which they had already won for themselves. 
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In the case of cottage industries it is difficult to give figures to define or describe 
the recent changes in the wage-levels. As cottage industries are largely rural and 
as in their case movements of agricultural wages exercise a direct and immediate 
influence, an indication can be obtained from the changes in the wages for unskilled 
and skilled rural labour (e.g., carpenters and blacksmiths). Between 1916 and 1928 
wages for unskilled rural labour rose by 50 per cent., those for agricultural labour 
rose by 60 per cent., and the wages of carpenters and blacksmiths rose by 80 per 
cent and 70 per cent, respectively. It is noteworthy that the wages of the coolies 
employed at the railway goods sheds rose by 48 per cent, between 1916 and 1928 ; 
this gives a fair indication of the rise in the unskilled factory labourer’s wage. The 
figures for the following districts (arranged in order of importance as judged by the 
number of factories) are of some importance as they give an indication of the extent 
of the rise in the wages for skilled and unskilled labour in the factory and cottage 
industries of those districts :— 


District. 

Comparison of rates of wages in 

1916 and 1928, showing the increase as 
percentage of the 1916 wages. 

For general 
unskilled 
labour 
(rural). 

For rural skilled labour. 

Carpenters. 

Blacksmiths. 

(i) Cawnpore 

64 

143 

124 

(ii) Aligarh 

67 

121 

71 

(iii) Agra. 

54 

121 

50 

(iv) Saharanpur 

33 

78 

78 

(v) Allahabad 

90 

140 

100 

(vi) Lucknow 

60 

71 

60 

(vii) Gorakhpur 

29 

48 

19 

(viii) Dehra Dun 

78 

33 

33 

(ix) Benares 

55 

135 

108 

(x) Bareilly 

45 

54 

— 

(xi) Moradabad 

50 

77 

82 


(For the factors affecting the variation in the rise between different districts the 
1928 census of rural wages should be consulted.) 

98. Amounts sent to Villages .—No accurate information on this subject is avail¬ 
able. The census reports furnish some figures, especially for those districts from which 
emigration of labour on a considerab^p scale takes place. But these figures include 
ordinary trade remittances, and even though such remittances are not believed to 
form a large proportion of the total, the figures do not give a precise idea of the 
savings sent home by emigrant labourers. 

A special enquiry in the case of an important cotton mill at Cawnpore in which 
wages are paid fortnightly has, however, yielded a little information. During a 
particular fortnight 3 • 8 per cent, of the wages received by workmen was remitted 
by money orders through the post office attached to that mill (viz., Rs. 700 out 
of Rs. 18,500). The proportion of remittances by employees other than workmen 
and by outsiders was not, however, known. It is also very probable that some money 
was sent home by workmen through friends and relatives and through other post 
offices. These figures, therefore, give little idea of the real proportion of wages sent 
h6me. Estimates have been prepared of the average savings sent home by workers 
on the tea plantations of Dehra Dun, As these have not yet been carefully scrutinized 
they have not been incorporated in this report. 

99. Payment in Kind and Allied Problems .—In the regulated factories, payment 
in kind is almost unknown. In cottage industries it is believed to be exceptional. 
In 1924 a special inquiry was made and the chief inspector of factories reported that 
in only three out of the 257 factories working in that year could he ascertain the 
prevalence of the system of part-payment of wages in kind. Two of these three 
had reported to him that the acceptance of wages in kind was voluntary. 

The practice of compelling a workman to accept a portion of the material 
damaged by him in the course of manufacture at cost price, or sometimes at market 
rates, is an allied but different question. 

At the last rural wage census (1928) it was found that even for purely agricultural 
labour payment in kind was being gradually replaced by cash wages. 
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101. Method of fixing Wages —(i) By negotiated agreements, —This method is 
practically unknown. In some factories the workman has to sign a printed document 
with a counterfoil containing the rules and conditions of work, but so far as can be 
ascertained, it does not specify the rate of wage mutually agreed upon. 

(ii) By other means. —There are no labour employment agencies or exchanges. 
Most workmen are engaged at the factory gate or brought in by friends and relatives 
among tlie workmen, or by jobbers or supervisors who fix the wage to be expected 
by the recruit. The agreements are almost invariably verbal and no written evidence 
is maintained to prove the wage thus agreed upon. Changes of wages are usually 
regulated by the schedules maintained by the management. It is noteworthy that 
disputes about rates or about wages due are almost unknown. 

103. Extent of Standardization. —Little information is available about the rates 
for various classes of work paid by various factories. Broadly speaking, the system 
on which wages are regulated lacks standardization. Wages vary not only according 
to the individual workman’s skill, industry and experience, but also from concern to 
concern and industry to industry. Such standardization as exists is, generally 
speaking, confined to (1) the wages of unskilled and semi-skilled labourers and of 
some forms of skilled labour, (2) the schedules current in a particular concern for 
piece wage earners (e.g., weavers, spinners), and (3) the minimum wage which many 
factories offer for each class of work. 

Note. —This minimum wage is different from that referred to in paragraph 105 #* 
the latter is based on the cost of subsistence in tolerable comfort. 

104. Effect of Wage Changes on Labour Supply. —^Within certain limits wage 
changes do not appreciably affect labour supply. Unskilled and semi-skilled labour 
can be had in plenty ; a slight reduction does not, therefore, affect the supply to 
the same extent as in theory it might do. Secondly, for various reasons, labour is not 
as mobile as it is in other countries. Intelligence about employment available else¬ 
where is disorganized and meagre. In certain industries (e.g., paper-making) the 
number of units is small and, therefore, migration to or from one unit when wages 
are reduced or increased in another is not an easy matter. Lastly, there is a certain 
amount of floating labour which enables the employer to reduce wages without 
seriously affecting labour supply. This has actually happened twice in the case of 
the paper mills at Lucknow. 

Beyond certain Umits, however, wage changes are bound to affect labour supply, 
but owing to various reasons the adjustment between wage changes and labour 
supply is less direct than in many other countries. 

105. Minimum Wages. —This Government’s views were recently communicated 
to the Government of India on this subject. For various reasons they considered it 
impracticable and inadvisable to establish and maintain minimum wages by 
legislation, especially in unorganized and cottage industries. 

106. Deductions —(i) Extent of fining. —No systematic information on tliis subject 
from year to year is available. In response to an enquiry from the Government of 
India in 1926, some information was collected. The chief inspector of factories 
found that the practice of imposing fines for various reasons was prevalent in a 
large proportion of the regulated factories. Fines could be classified as (i) disciphnary 
and (2) compensatory. For persistent default the usual penalty was dismissal. A 
variant of the cash fine was the system prevalent in many weaving mills whereby 
the workman had to buy the whole or a portion of the cloth damaged by him. To 
such fine, however, there was a maximum limit. The chief inspector also found 
that this system of fine was more popular than cash fines. A few of the facts then 
ascertained are given below ; no further information is available. 

In 1924 the chief inspector of factories had found that the number of factories 
in which fines had been imposed did not exceed 58 per cent. ; the proportions in the 
succeeding years are not known. In response to the enquiry made in 1926, the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway reported that in their workshops at Gorakhpur, 
tlie aggregate amount of fines imposed during a period of six months amounted to 
a little under 0*05 per cent, of the total wage bill (viz., Rs. 209 out of Rs. 3,52,000). 
A cotton-ginning and pressing factory reported that in that factory the annual 
aggregate rarely exceeded Rs. 7. An important cotton mill at Cawnpore, reported 
that few fines were imposed for disobedience or indiscipline and that uieir aggregate 
did not exceed a few rupees a year. It added that the maximum fine imposed on 
^ an individual worker during a fortnight did not exceed 3 annas, and that the quantity 
of cloth which workmen had to buy compulsorily on account of damage in the process 
of manufacture did not exceed 0*003 per cent, of the total out-turn of th© weaving 
sheds. An important cotton mill replied that in its spinning department the fine 
rarely exceeded one day's pay for a serious breach of the rules, and that for very 
bad work the fine was 2 to 4 annas. Another big cotton mill reported that it had 
a regular system for fines, viz. (1) 4 annas to Re. 1 for disobedience, spitting on the 
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walls and uncleanliness, (2) 4 annas to Rs. 5 for damage and breakage. In that 
mill the number of weavers who had to buy damaged cloth was reported to be 1 per 
cent, and the value of cloth so bought to average 10 per cent, of the wage. In 
another mill the number of weavers so fined was reported to be about 20 to 25 per 
cent, and the average value of the cloth bought under such compulsion about 5 to 
6 per cent, of the workmen’s wage. The position as summed up by the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce in respect of the interests represented by it was as follows :— 

(i) The maximum number of workmen fined in any period did not exceed 3 per 
cent; (ii) compensatory deductions did not perhaps exceed 0*25 per cent, of the 
wages earned. 

In a glass factory, fines amounted to 0-2 per cent, of tlie wage bill. On the 
railways there is a regular system for fines. 

(ii) Other Deductions .—Apart from the compensatory fines discussed above, no 
other deductions are known to be in force. Subscriptions to clubs, dispensaries, etc., 
are voluntary, but outside the few settlements that exist there are few clubs of 
workmen in existence. 

(iii) Utilization of Fines .—Some concerns utilize the receipts from fines for 
welfare work or for granting a bonus, but in a majority of them the fines are kept by 
the employers. Detailed information in respect of all concerns is not available but 
a few illustrations can be given. The East Indian and the Bengal and North-Western 
Railways and the British India Corporation utilize them for general welfare work. 
A glass factory utilizes them towards the maintenance of a dispensary. A cotton 
mill at Cawnpore sets apart 20 per cent, for the medical treatment of the workmen 
and 80 per cent, for the bonus fund. 

(iv) Desirability of Legislation .—On this subject this Government consulted the 
various interests involved and also a few administrative officers. The opinions 
received were found to be divided along the usual lines. The enquiries made by the 
Government satisfied them that while the practice of fining workmen was general, 
there was no indication that it was abused, except perhaps by some of the smaller 
manufacturers whose employees were not villagers. Further, most of the larger 
firms were found to employ fines for the benefit of the operatives themselves in various 
ways. This Government’s view was that there was no reason for recommending tliat 
the employer should be legally debarred from fining undisciplined, defaulting or 
destructive workers and they informed the Government of India accordingly. 
During the two years that have since elapsed, no reasons have come to tliis Govern¬ 
ment’s notice for revising their opinion and recommendation. 

107. Periods of Wage Payment. —(i) Periods for which wages paid .—In response 
to a reference by the Government of India in 1924, the Chief Inspector of Factories 
made inquiries during the time at his disposal. He found that (1) about 43 per cent, 
of the factories paid all their employees monthly, (2) about 30 per cent, of the factories 
paid all their employees fortnightly (3) no factory paid all its employees weekly 
(4) about 54 per cent, of the factories had several distinct classes of labourers some 
of whom were paid monthly, some weekly, some fortnightly and some daily, (5) in 
some cotton mills the office staff was paid monthly, operatives fortnightly, and a 
few casual labourers daily. Statement 11 at the end of this chapter sets forth in 
greater details the results of hLs enquiries. 

As regards cottage industries the piece-wage is generally paid on the completion 
of the work. Where wages are paid by time, the usual wage-period is a fortnight. 
In the tea plantations of Dchra Dun and the sugarcane plantations of Gorakhpur, 
the usual wage-period is a month. On the railways also the usual practice in the 
case of men in receipt of wages calculated monthly is to pay wages monthly. 

(ii) Periods elapsing before Payment .—The last column of the statement referred 
to above shows the normal period after which wages are paid and the considerable 
diversity that prevails. Speaking broadly monthly wages in the larger establishments 
are paid within 10 to 15 days, and fortnightly wages within 10 days. In the smaller 
establishments the period does not generally exceed three days. Weekly and daily 
wages are in a majority of cases paid soon after they become due, the practice being 
fairly similar in the larger and the smaller concerns. 

• In the case of cottage industries it is more difficult to generalize as the diversity 
of practice is greater. The worker often receives some payment in advance, and the 
balance on completion of the job. Sometimes further advances are made while the 
wor^ is still •in progress. In some cases such advances take the form of interest- 
bearing loans, the account being continued over a long period. On the tea plantations 
of Dehra Dun the usual period elapsing before payment is ten days, but on the 
sugar cane plantations of Gorakhpur the normal practice is to pay the wage soon after 
it is earned. 

(lii) Desirability of Legislation.-^(a) To regulate periods .—This question was 
considered in 1925. After considering the opinions received this Government’s 
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conclusion was that the weekly period of payment was not wanted, and that there 
was no other valid reason for interfering with the freedom of contract between the 
employer and the employee to give and receive wages at such periods as they choose 
or approve. They see no reason to modify the view then expressed. 

'Fo prevent delay in Payment .—On this question too, the views of this Govern¬ 
ment were communicated to the Government of India in 1927. Public opinion as 
then ascertained was found to be fairly evenly balanced, but the demand for statutory 
regulation was found to be insignificant. Government thought the difficulty and 
expense of enforcing the law through the agency of a paid inspectorate would be 
unduly great and advised the Government of India that the proposed legislation 
should not be proceeded with. 

(iv) Treatment of Unclaimed —As in the case of the utilization of fines, 

there is great diversity of practice in the treatment of unclaimed wages. Broadly 
speaking, unclaimed wages are treated as lapsed after a fixed period. This period 
is not uniform. The period of limitation under the general civil law is three years, 
but it is not known how far the practice in individual concerns accords with the 
civil law. On the railway and in the paper mill at Lucknow claims made within three 
years are admitted. 

The method of dispo.sal varies. In a great majority of cases unclaimed wages 
lapse to the employer and are ab.sorbed in the general revenues of the concern. 
Cases are however known in which they are utilized for other purposes. Thus, the 
glass factory at Balawali is believed to credit them to the dispensary and clothing 
funds. Detailed information in re.spect of individual concerns is lacking. 

In unorganized and cottage industries and on the plantations, the treatment of 
unclaimed wages is believed to be similar, but accurate information is not available. 

108. Indebtedness .—This question has not been systematically investigated. 
It is believed that indebtedness is very common among factory operatives and 
artisans. In the case of labour employed on the plantations the problem is similar 
to that in the case of agriculturists and agricultural labour. 

No enquiry has been made into the causes of indebtedness. A large proportion 
of it is due to expenditure on the acquisition or possession of land, including the 
incidental litigation. Social ceremonies on the occasion of marriages, births and 
deaths in the family involve expenditure on a scale altogether beyond the working 
man’s means. Sickness is a frequent cause leading to indebtedness. The average 
labourer's mentality is such that indebtedness tends to be chronic, and to be regarded 
as in the nature of things. One big employer once said that the average factory 
operative had an innate capacity for getting into debt and remaining in it. 

The moneylenders or creditors may be grouped into four classes : (a) the 

employer who makes a loan or a payment of wages in advance, the distinction 
between wages paid in advance and loans being often blurred (b) the common money¬ 
lender, sardar or chaudhri, (c) the Pathan moneylender, and (d) co-operative societies. 
In organized industry it is rare to come across cases of money lending or of advances 
by employers. But in unorganized and cottage industries it is very common—so 
common as to be one of the characteristic features of the system on which cottage 
industries employing hired labour are carried on. If wages are paid in advance, 
interest is sometimes charged. It is almost invariably charged on loans. The general 
rate of interest for such loans and advances varies between 12 and 24 per cent, per 
annum. On the plantations loans are very rarely made by employers, but wages 
are sometimes paid in advance. T'actory operatives have usually to rely on the 
common moneylender including the pawnbroker and the sardar or chaudhri for 
accommodation. The workman in cottage industries as a rule also seeks and obtains 
such accommodation as he needs from the moneylender and pawnbroker. The rate 
of interest charged varies with the nature of the security (personal and collateral) 
and the personal relations between the parties. But, it rarely goes below 24 per cent, 
per annum. The usual upper limit is 75 per cent. The Pathan moneylender 
charges very high rates, usually 150 per cent, but in some cases even 300 per cent. 
His assistance is however rarely sought except when accommodation is desired for 
very short periods, or by industrial workmen with very little credit elsewhere. 
This class of moneylender is, broadly speaking, to be found only in the large towns 
and the villages in their neighbourhood. A few co-operative societies have been 
formed at Cawnpore and on the tea plantations. The wage-earning artisans engaged 
in village and cottage and other unorganized industries are often also agrlcnlturists 
and therefore sometimes members of such agriculturists' co-operative credit societies 
as are available in or near their village or town. But, there are no societies for wage- 
earning cottage artisans as such, though there is a fair number of societies for village 
and cottage industrialists. Owing to the unstable character of factory labour, lack 
of homogeneity and the absence of permanent assets to serve as security the forma¬ 
tion and Working of credit societies for the benefit of factory labohters present 
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unusually difficult problems. Such co-operative societies as exist can fairly claim to 
have reduced indebtedness to some extent. But their number and their membership 
being both small, the co-operative movement can hardly be said to have touched 
the fringe of the problem of indebtedness among industrial and plantation labourers. 

109. Bonus and profit-sharing schemes.—Nature and effect of schemes which are 
or have been in operation. —Bonus schemes are in force in several concerns. The 
bonus is paid for a variety of reasons including regular attendance and economical 
utilization of material. So far as can be ascertained annual bonus schemes are now 
in force in only two of the Cawnpore concerns though about half a dozen are known 
to have given a bonus at some period or other. A few concerns have paid an annual 
bonus for several years past. The annual bonus is in some respects similar to a 
profit-sharing scheme. It is paid out of the profits (if any) for the year and takes the 
form of a percentage of the total wages earned by a workman during the year. 
It is rarely given if no profits have been made or if profits are small. Details vary 
and full information is not available but a few illustrations based on information 
specially collected might be given. One of the cotton mills at Cawnpore x^ays a 
bonus of Rs. 2-8 annas for regular continuous attendance and of Re. 1 for attendance 
on all days except one. A leather-working factory gives credit in the form of a bonus 
for economical cutting. A sugar factory in Gorakhpur district pays bonus on a 
fixed sliding scale varying with the profits made, and another sugar factory and a 
paper mill give one on a fixed scale in years when a minimum of x>rofit is made. 

The successful working of a profit-sharing scheme pre-supposes the realization by 
the workmen of an identity between the various interests engaged in the concern 
and a conscientious effort on their part to do their best for its maximum success. 
The employer of labour does not feel that labour conditions in the province are such 
as to justify a hox^e that this high co-operative ideal witl be realized in a substantial 
measure in practice. Hence, so far as can be ascertained, such schemes have not 
been tried and there is none in operation. 

In unorganized and cottage industries and on the tea and sugar cane plantations 
no bonus or profit-sharing scheme is believed to be in operation. 

In this connection might be mentioned the system of contributory provident 
funds i)revalent in a few concerns, u.sually for the permanent staff. The railways 
have tills system for their supervising staff though not for the lowest ranks of the 
labour force. One sugar factory gives its permanent employees similar benefits. 

The effects of bonus schemes vary according to their character. Bonus x>aid 
for regular and continuous attendance and for economical utilization of material 
should lead to fairly direct and immediate results. But the annual bonus scheme 
is not popular with the average employer, as discontent and even trouble arise if for 
some reason the bonus is not paid. Opinion is divided as to whether the existence 
of such a scheme ensures stability of labour and conscientious work and thus helps 
to increase the profits and, if so, to what extent. Like a x>rofit-sharing scheme it 
benefits a worker not as an individual but as a member of a large group and thus 
lacks the effectiveness of a direct appeal to individual self-interest. On the other 
hand it has been claimed that it has led both to a larger measure of stability and to 
good work. This Government have not so far undertaken an inquiry into this 
que.stion. 

110. Annual leave. —There is great diversity of practice in this respect. Hence, 
the following remarks should be treated as illustrative rather than as a general 
summary of the practice in the various concerns. 

The railways usually give to their monthly paid staff both " casual ” leave and 
some " privilege ” leave. On the East Indian railway the introduction of a system 
Of casual leave to workmen up to 15 days has been reported. In the factories the 
* privilege of leave on full or part salary is normally confined to the monthly paid 
staff (including in some cases w^orkraen). The period varies, but two weeks is not 
unusual. Piece-workers rarely get it if at all. The conditions which are imposed 
in some concerns on the privilege of leave on full or part salar\'^ to workmen (even 
where siich privileges is allowed) often reduce its value considerably. To give an 
illustration, one factory gives ten days' leave with pay if the workman has i:>ut in 
uninterrupted service for one year ; the number of workmen who satisfy this 
condition is a negligible fraction. 

Leave without pay is generally allowed for varying periods. K it is wanted in 
connection with " social events " (e.g., marriage, sickness or death in the family 
or among relations) the period normally does not exceed 15 days. If the workman 
himself falls ill leave of absence is usually allowed, but in such cases no period is fixed. 

In unorganized and cottage industries and on the plantations the practice varies. 
Holidays on full pay are not unknown but leave on full pay is seldom granted. 
As a general rule holidays on full pay are allowed on the plantations, but even there 
leave on full pay is not known or believed to be prevalent. Many plantations, 
however, give neither leave nor holidays on full or part pay. The piece-wage earner 
in cottage industries does not get leave or holidays on full or part salary. 

(1198) 
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(i) A considerable proportion of workmen take leave for varying periods for 
agricultural work, " social events," or sickness. In a cei*tain mill it was ascertained 
tliat during a particular year, 986 men took leave to return to their villages. The 
normal labour force employed in that mill being a little over 2,100 the proportion of 
men who went on leave to the men employed was found to be nearly 47 per cent. 
But as the turnover of labour is not known, it is not possible to base on this a 
calculation of the proportion of men taking leave to the total number of individual 
workers employed. The peculiar circumstances of this mill give it a high proportion 
of stable labour. Hence it is reasonable to infer that in the case of other similar 
concerns the extent to which workmen go away on leave is even larger. Precise 
information in re.spect of individual concerns is not available. 

(ii) The extent to which unauthorized absence is countenanced depends normally 
on the circumstances of each case. If a skilled worker with a reputation for regular 
attendance and good work absents himself he is rarely discharged unless business is 
very slack. But bad or indifferent workers and men who have proved to be trouble¬ 
some are frequently dismissed if they are absent without authority. The character 
of the season, the general briskness or slackness of business and the availability of 
satisfactory substitutes are other important considerations affecting the employer’s 
decision. 

Leave is, generally speaking, not assisted. The railways assist their monthly 
paid workers by granting free passes on the home railways for journeys home. 
No other instance of assistance given by employers is known to this Government. 


STATEMENT I. 


Workshop coolie's average monthly wage in rupees for the whole province for the ten 
years 1919 to 1928, from information supplied to the Chief Inspector of Factories, 
and as published by him. 


Class of labour. | 

1919.j 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Coolie (workshop) .. 

1 

13 1 

16 

17 

17 

1 

16 

16 

15 

14 i 

14 

14 


For the years 1913 and 1914 the following rates are given :— 

1913. 1914 

Rs. Rs. 

Coolie or porter (male) .. .. 9 9 


STATEMENT II. 


Periods of wage-payment in the main industries of Cawnpore. 


— 

Period of payment. 

Number of days 
normally elapsing 
before payment. 

1 

A.—Cotton-spinning and weaving mills— 
(1) Atherton West Mills 

Fortnightly 

10 

(2) Muir Mills .. 

Twice a month .. 

10 

(3) Elgin Mills .. 

Fortnightly 

6 to 12 

(4) Cawnpore Cotton Mills 

Ditto .. 

15 to 18 

(5) New Victoria Mills .. .. ., i 

Ditto .. 

10 

(6) Swadeshi Cotton Mills ,. .. 

Monthly .. .. | 

3 to 15 

(7) Juggilal Kamlapat.i 

Twice a month .. | 

10 

(8) Cawnpore Textiles .. .. 

Monthly 

4 to 10 

(9) Woollen Mills . 

. Fortnightly 

14 

B.—fcotton ginning and pressing fac¬ 
tories— 

(1) Juggilal Kamlapat <, 
f2) Forbes 

(3) Sriram Mabadeo ... 

r Gin worlcers, daily 

i 10 to 15 

Others, memthly j 
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STATEMENT ll.--conid. 


Periods of wage-payments in the main industries of Cawnpore. 


— 

Period of Payment. 

Number of days 
normally elapsing 
before payment. 

C.—Engineering— 

(1) Empire Engineering Company .. 

Twice a month .. 

10 (jmy days, 10th 

D.—Brickworks— 

(1) Ford and Macdonald 

Weekly and fort- 

and 25th). 

1 

E.—Flour mills— 

(1) Ganges Flour Mills 

nightly. 

Monthly 

C. 15 

(2) Cawnpore Flour Mills 

Ditto 

15 

F.—Printing presses— 

(1) Job Press. 

Monthly .. 

15 

(2) Star Press .. 

Twice a month .. 

15 

G.—Sugar mills— 

(1) Cawnpore Sugar Mills 

Monthly .. 

15 

II.—Tanneries— 

(1) Cooper Allen's 

Twice a month .. 

15 

(2) Halim Boot Factory 

Monthly .. 

15 

I.—'Tramways— 

(1) Tram-shed .. .. .. .. 

Monthly .. 

15 

J.—Municipality 

Monthly .. 

15 

K.—Government factories— 

Government Harness and Saddlery 

Monthly .. 

7 to 10 

Factory. 



STATEMENT III. 

Showing the prices of the main foodstuffs (expressed in terms of seers per rupee). 


Year, 

Wheat. 

Common rice. 

Dal {arhar). 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

Oct. 

1918 

8*31 

8*47 

8-73 

5-61 

_ 








1919 

— 

6-33 

5-65 

5-80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1920 

5'44 

643 

6-86 

6-51 

_ 

— 

— 

.— 

_ 

— 

_ 


1921 

6*24 

6 8 

5'89 

♦_ 

*_ 

9 -0 

4-81 

449 

•_ 

70 

♦_ 


1922 .. .. 

♦_ 

4-57 

5 14 

4-62 

•__ 

5 10 

4 13 

♦_ 

•_ 

5 13 

•_ 

•_ 

1923 

8 2 

8 1 

8 2 

8 6 

6 3 

5 13 

5 9 

5 11 

7 10 

8 2 

8 6 

8 0 

1924 

8 11 

9 6 

8 12 

7 14 

6 7 

5 10 

5 11 

5 4 

7 15 

7 13 

8 6 

7 11 

1925 

7 11 

6 12 

7 4 

6 15 

5 13 

5 4 

5 4 

5 9 

7 14 

! 7 12 

8 3 

7 2 

1926 

5 14 

6 14 

6 11 

6 13 

1 5 9 

5 6 

5 1 

5 0 

5 12 

1 6 6 

5 5 

5 1 

1927 

7 1 

7 6 

7 12 

8 0 

6 2 

5 8 

5 4 

5 11 

5 4 

4 0 

4 12 

5 0 

1928 

a 8 

8 3 

7 6 

6 6 

1 5 12 

5 14 

5 8 

5 7 

5 0 

j 5 0 

S 13 

5 8 

1929 -.. 

5 12 

6 15 

8 0 


5 4 

5 8 

5 8 

, 

5 2 

1 5 5 

1 

5 13 



* Not available. 


Where decimals are not used, seers and chhataks have been shown—sixteen chhataks « one seer. 


XHL—^Ihdintrial Bffloiency of Workerfh 

112-116. Recent comparative change in efficiency of Indian workers, and other 
allied problems ,—^There is a certain body of opinion which holds that the Indian 
workman's efficiency has been steadily rising. The quality of goods made in some 
textile mills would have been generally considered an impossibility a couple of 
decades back. In the chapter on ** hours '* reference has been made to the Chief 
Inspector of Factories* impression about the opinion of employers in general about 
the extent to which production has been curtailed as a result of the restriction or 
the reduction of the daily and weekly working periods in reflated factories. But 
the problem is both complicated and controversial. This Government have little 
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information on which to base their conclusions. The Raven Committee’s report on 
the reorganization of the State Railways workshops gives certain useful data, but 
this Government have not examined them. Hence they do not find it possible to 
give an opinion on the matters mentioned under headings 95 to 99. 


XIV.—Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) Employers’ associations may be registered under the Indian Companies 
Act by the Registrar of Joint .Stock Companies to whom they then have to submit 
an annual statement about their financial condition. Though the province has 
fifteen registered trade associations, only three include among their members any 
large proportion of employers of labour ; the rest are predominantly commercial 
bodies. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, C^wnpore, had a membership of sixty- 
six in 1928, representing not only the commercial but also the leading industrial 
interests of the pro\’ince. While it has some Indian members it is predominantly 
European. Some (Government servants, c.g., the Directors of Industries and 
Agriculture, are made affiliated members as a compliment. It is affiliated to the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon. 

The United Provinces Cdiamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, represents Indian 
commercial and industrial interests. It has a total membership of one hundred and 
twenty-six (ninety-seven being local). Some members are also members of the 
Upju^r India Chamber of ('oninierce. It is affiliated to tlie Associated Indian 
Chambers of Commerce. 

The Indian Sugar Producers’ Association, Limited, Cawnpore, is an all-India 
institution with its office at Cawnpore. it was formed w'ith the object of furthering 
the interests of the sugar trade and industry. 

The Chambers of Commerce at Ghaziabad, Hapur, and Chandausi include a 
few proprietors of cotton-ginning and pre.ssing factories. The Benares Industrial 
and Trade Association includes a few employers of labour, but the interests repre¬ 
sented by them arc, in the main, tho.se of employers (who are semi-middlemen) in 
cottage factories. Agra, Hathras, Goraklipur, and Etawah, though industrially of 
fair importance, have no local chambers. 

Gn the whole, employers cannot be said to bo at all completely organized, the 
only exceptions being the members of the two Cawnpore Chambers and of the Sugar 
Producers' A.ssociation. 

(ii) The associations of employees are not all registered. Some of them are in 
essence “ strike committees,” and when there is no strike or lock-out they remain 
in a state of suspended animation. 

The province lias only five associations registered by the Registrar of Trade 
Unions imder the Trade Unions Act, 1926. Three of these are associations of railway 
employees, one an association of employers of printing presses and the fifth one of 
employees of many of the Cawnpore industries. The last two are purely local, but 
the railway employees' associations include membei*s residing outside their head¬ 
quarter towns, though they arc naturally confined to the railway concenied. The 
East Indian I^ailway, which is the most important railway system in the province, 
has two unions covering tv^o of the three divisions of the line in this province. The 
Press Employees' Union, Allahabad, embraces the entire local printing industry. 
The Cawnpore mazdoor sabha is open to any employee in any of the various industries 
carried on there to which the Workmen's (Compensation Act applies. The compact 
and closely knit unions confined to individual concerns or even the important sections 
thereof, which are a striking feature of the trade union movement in western countries, 
are not found here. The five unions are more like federations than unions in the 
strict sense. Their resources are slender and their membership comparatively small. 
They are thus hardly capable of undertaking united action. 

Besides these five registered unions, there are a few important but unregistered 
associations, e.g., the Postal Employees' Union, Lucknow, the Harness and Saddlery 
Eactory Employees' Union, Cawnpore. 

Jhansi has an important union of railwaymen, but it is a branch of the central 
union of the employees of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Bombay, and is 
not registered in the United Provinces. 

For a great province of some industrial importance, the number of associations—► 
registered and unregistered-^-is small. They are all of recent growth. I'll© oldest 
is only about ten years old. Their inception was due to the economic unrest loUdwing 
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in the wake of the war. While prices had risen greatly, wages and salaries had 
lagged behind, with the result that there was severe economic distress. Considerable 
increases had to be made at this time in the salaries of the clerical and menial em¬ 
ployees of the Government, and it was natural that industrial labour should combine 
in the attempt to improve its standards of remuneration. ('awnpore labour was 
the first to adopt some sort of organization ; the railwaymen followed suit. Some 
of the associations born during the period of post-war trav^ail, and especially during 
the non-co-operation days, when the province in common with the rest of India 
experienced a strike wave, have since become dead or moribund. Organized labour 
forms a very small proportion of the total. If railway employees be left out of 
consideration, the total membership is about 4,000, when-as the number of employees 
in factories (excluding railway factories) is a little under 70,000. Kven in Cawnpore 
only about 10 per cent, of the labour is organized ; outside (uwnpore organization 
is almost non-existent. With the exception of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway system Indian labour is only nominally organized, as both the hast Indium 
Railway unions are declining and one is even moribund. 

But, broadly speaking, the realization by labour of its interest in combination 
is gradually growing, and with the progress of literacy and higher standards of 
intelligence and living a growtli of trade unionism may be anticipated in the future. 
For the present, however, it is not an important factor in the industrial system of the 
province. 

120. {a) The Mazdoor Sabha (labourers' association), Cawnpore, came into exist¬ 
ence in 1919. The economic unrest of the post-war period among employees was 
respon.sible for its formation. It planned a big .sfrike with the object of securing 
higher wages, bonus and other concessions, and was, to some extent, successful in 
achieving these aims. The exact number of members cannot be ascertained ; it is 
howev(‘r in tlie neighbourhood of 3,000. its income is about Ks. 1,500 per annum. 
The annual subscription is 8 annas for members earning up to Rs. 30 per mensem 
and Re. 1 for those earning more. It was registered under llie Trade Unions Act in 
1928. In effect, though not in form, it is a loose federation. 

I’or leadership the sabha has still to rely on outside assistance. Its president 
and secretary are both public workers active in provincial politics. Labour as such 
has no representation in the provincial Legislative Council, but the president of the 
Mazdoor Sabha represents a territorial constituency, and is thus in a position to 
ventilate labour grievances in the Council, and occasionally does so. Though the 
policy of both these office-bearers is stated to be the progressive association of 
genuine working men with the work of the sabha, it cannot yet be said that even a 
fair proportion of guidance and control is provided b)’ labour itself. 

The sabha maintains a dispensary in charge of a qualified medical graduate where 
medical treatment and medicines are both provided free. It also maintains a reading 
room and a periodical called The Mazdoor (workman). m 

As regards the attitude of employers the Upper India Chamber has not yet 
recognized the sabha. Among the constituent members of the chamber the only 
concern which recognizes the sabha officially is the Elgin Mills. But even though 
other concerns do not officially recognize it, there is at times correspondence between 
them and the sabha. The policy pursued in this respect is, however, neither uniform 
nor consistent. On the whole, it would be correct to say that while it has obtained 
some foothold, it has yet to obtain full recognition. When labour questions are 
considered, the sabha is sometimes invited by Government to express its opinion or 
to send a representative to serve on special committees. 

. (b) The Bengal and North-Western Railwaymen’s Association was formed in 
1920 in connection with the great strike of that year. It was registered in 1928. 
Employees of any department of that railway are eligible as members. During the 
year 1928-29 its membership rose from 5,942 to 7,502. It claims that not one member 
left the uhion during that year. Annual income and expenditure are about Rs. 1,300 
to Rs. 1,400. On March 31st, 1929, it had a closing balance of R.s. 1,400. 

The association claims that it has succeeded in bringing about an all-round 
increase of wages and even annual increments in the case of some classes of employees, 
and in securing the concession of an extra carriage for the use of workmen going 
home east of Gorakhpur on Sundays and holidays. 

The uffion is recognized by the Bengal and North-Western Railway authorities, 
and this fact to a very large extent explains its popularity with railwaymen. The 
union realizes the value of the " recognition,*' and is said to try as far as possible to 
.avoid dashes with the railway authorities. Unlike the other two railway unions, 
the policy and management of this association are largely controlled by the membe rs, 
even though the president and secretary are both outsiders. 
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(^) The East Indian Railway Employees Union, Lucknow, The exigencies of a 
strike led to the formation of this union in 1921. After the amalgamation of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with the East Indian Railway in 1925, the union 
vshifted its office to a centre nearer Calcutta in 1927, and was replaced by the present 
union. It was registered in 1928. It at first included traffic men, but its member¬ 
ship is now confined to the employees of the workshops. At the time of registration 
it had a membership of nearly 3,800, which has now gone down to about 3,000. 

The position of this union seems to have greatly declined. Last year no member 
paid his subscription. The rule that membership ceases if the subscription is not 
paid has not been enforced. A “ general meeting to settle this ])oint has not yet 
been held. The union has about Rs. 4.000 in cash deposited with tlie chairman. 
Both he and the secretary are politicians and not railwaymen. 

The union is not recognized by the railway authorities, and this fact goes far to 
explain the members’ lack of interest in the union. 

{d) The East Indian Railway Union, Moradabad. This association was formed 
in 1926 and w^as the first union in the province to get itself registered (November, 
1927). Originally it was a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railwayman’s 
Union at Lucknow, but in July, 1926, it set itself up as an independent union under 
the chairmanship of Maulvi Muhamrniid Vaqub, M.L.A. (vice-president of the 
Legislative Assembly). Including clerks and the traffic staff the membership is now 
about 1,500. During the year 1928 29 the union’s income and expenditure were 
about Rs. 2,200, and the closing balance was only Rs. 134. 

The fact that it had over 3,000 members at the beginning of the year 1928 is 
signiheant. The large drop in membt‘.rship is attributed by the management of the 
union to the alleged unsympathetic attitude of the railway authorities and their 
alleged desire to encourage faidamand panchayais at the expense of the union. As 
in the case of the other East Indian Railway Union the railway authorities do not 
recognize this union. 

Apart from the chairman and the paid secretary the office bearers are railway- 
men. 7'he management is in their hands. 

{e) The Press Employees Union, Allahabad, was registered in 1929. Other 
information about it is not available. 

(/) The Jhansi branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Union registered 
at Bombay has a membership of 1,090, mostly employees of the local Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway workshops. 

119. Nature of activities —(i) Employers* associations .—The Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce was the first association of the kind to be formed in the province. It 
was registered in 1894.' It is an influential body representing in the main European 
industrial and commercial interests. The United l*rovinces Chamber of Commerce 
is also an important body representing Indian interests. Both chambers are repre¬ 
sented in the provincial Legislative Council, the former by two members and the latter 
by one. Both are represented on numerous other bodies, and are freely and fre¬ 
quently consulted by the local Government and the Department of Industries on a 
variety of economic questions. Apart from the Indian Su^^ar Producers’ Association, 
Limited, Cawnpore, there is no organization of employers in a particular industry. 

The objects of both the chambers are similar—the safeguarding and promoting 
of the interests of their members and helping in the development of the trade, com¬ 
merce and industry of the province. The establishment and maintenance of uni¬ 
formity in the rules and usages of trade, arbitration in the case of disputes arising 
out of commercial transactions, and the collection, compilation and dissemination 
of statistical and other information relating to industry and commerce are also among 
their stated objects. In practice organiased representation and advice to Government, 
railways and public bodies on matters like trade and transport restrictions, railway 
freights, supply of wagons, tariffs in India and abroad, protection of industries, 
labour legislation, etc., have claimed the greater part of their attention. As examples 
of constructive work attempted may be cited the scheme to provide housing accom¬ 
modation for the industrial labour of Cawnpore and a proposal (which however 
ultimately miscarried) to set up machinery for the settlement of trade disputes. 

The Indian Sugar Producers* Association is interested in the development of the 
sugar trade and industry, but not much is known about its actual activities. 

(ii) Employee^* associations ,—-The only association which has so far taken up 
work outride the limited held of fighting for increased wages and similar concessions U 
the moMdoor sahha. Its activities have been mentioned in para. (120)» on page 187. 
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118. Effect on industry and on the condition of workers generally .—Within the 
limits which they have hxed for themselves, the chambers have attained a large 
measure of success. Numerous common grievances have been removed and many 
rights, benefits and concessions have been secured for the common good of the mem¬ 
bers and the general benefit of trade. They have built up for themselves an jnfluence 
which secures a prompt hearing and earnest efforts to meet the wishes of the com¬ 
mercial and industrial interest.s—individual and corporate—which tliey represent. 
Through their rej)resentatives in the Provincial Council, the municipal board of 
Cawnpore, the Board of Industries and Indu.strial Loan Commissioners, various rail¬ 
way advisory committees, and numerous other bodies they are in a position to make 
their voice heard and their weight and influence felt. Though the policies and out¬ 
looks of the two chambers are not always identical, they often converge in the same 
direction. Their services to industry have been numerous. As examples might be 
cited the specially fav^ourable railway freights which Cawnpore enjoys, the part of 
which the chambers took in the agitation for tlie removal of the excise duty on cotton 
goods made in the country, and the action taken by them for the supply of railway 
wagons for the transport of coal and other materials. 

The effect of the organization of labour on industry has not so far been very 
marked, but it is reasonable to hold that it has to some extent helped labour to 
secure better wages and conditions of work and better treatment at the hands of 
the supervising staff. When, however, it grows more mature and establishes more 
points of contact with employers than exist at jiresent, there appears to be no reason 
why it should not prove useful in a constructive sense, not only to labour but also to 
industry. 

121. Trade Union Act, 1926.—As staled elsewhere only five unions have so far 
accepted registration. There are a number of unions, including one or two of some 
importance, which still go unregistered. The benefits conferred by the Act do not 
appeal to unions of recent origin. The substantial immunity from civil suits and 
criminal pro.secution now enjoyed by registered unions under the Act was already 
enjoyed in practice though not by law. Though strikes and other disputes have been 
fairly numerous, no legal action against a union or its leaders is knowm to have been 
taken in this province. The protection of union funds from ciyil action for damages 
is a legal benefit of little practical value to unions with petty funds. From the figures 
given a little earlier it will be seen that none of the existing unions had or have much 
to fear on this score. The great inducement to the acceptance of registration was and 
s “recognition “ by the employers. Its value is apparent from the contrast between 
the increasing membership of the Bengal and North-Western Railwaymen’s Associa¬ 
tion which has been recognized by the railway authorities and the decadences which 
has reduced one of the two registered but unrecognized East Indian railway unions 
to a moribund condition, and is apparently fast reducing the other to the same level. 
The Government of India had felt and agreed that registration would facilitate 
recognition. In this important direction the unions feel keen disappointment. It 
can safely be asserted that the failure on the part of employers to recognize registered 
unions is seriously affecting the utility of the Act, and tends to cause unionism to 
grow up along unhealthy lines. 

(ii) The unions which have accepted registration do not feel much the better for 
it except perhaps that the Maxdoor Sabha, Cawnpore, has been enabled thereby 
to secure a slender foothold from which it can fight for recognition by the chambers 
and by their constituent members. The Act is designed to benefit more mature 
unions than those which have so far been formed in this province. 

On the other hand, the prescribed audit of the union accounts is bound, ipso 
facto, to prove beneficial. The Registrar of Trade Unions has not yet liad sufficient 
time to judge the extent of such benefit. 

(iii) The Government have not so far recommended any amendments. 


XV.'—Indiistriftl Digputes. 

123. Since 1921, the province has had a little under four dozen strikes. It is 
possible that minor disputes have remained unrecorded, but so far as can be ascer¬ 
tained from special inquiries made, no important one has been omitted. 

As was to be expected, the upsetting of the general mental balance during the 
non-co-operation days (19^,-1921,-1922) caused considerable labour unrest. But 
as regards labour disputes, the unrest was essentially economic. The prices of all 
the necessities of life (particularly food, drink and clothhig) had risen abnormally. 
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while following the well-known economic law wages had lagged seriously behind. 
On the other hand industry was prosperous. The succeeding years have been 
witnessing a steady amelioration of the conditions of labour, not only as regards 
wages, hours and treatment in general, but also as regards its organization. An 
account of the important disputes since 1921 has been given below as evidence for 
the conclusions drawn later on. 

Important disputes, 1921.—In 1921, there was an important strike in the railway 
worksliops at Lucknow'. About 5,000 men went on strike for the increa.se of their 
wages. The strike lasted two months and twenty days. As almost the whole labour 
force came out, the train service w'as dislocated and had to be seriously curtailed. 
Excitement ran high. At (h)rakhpur there was a strike affecting about 500 men of 
the boiler and machine shops of the Jk^ngal and North-Western Railway workshops. 
It lasted only a day but police assistance was needed. The alleged reason was an 
assault by a European foreman, 

1922. —While 1921 saw fiv’e strikes, the succeeding year saw as many as eleven. 
The most imptjrtant one was the East Indian Railwaymen’s strike in February, 
1922. It started from Tundla, where a European engino-driv'er was alleged to have 
assaulted an Indian fireman, and spread all over the line. To the grievance about 
the personal assault w'ere tacked on other grievances about salaries, etc. It lasted 
46 days and was iiltmately settled with the a.ssistance of Mr. C. F. Andrews, in 
whom both parties to the dispute had confidence. The men employed in the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railw'ay w'orkshops near Bareilly demanded 50 per cent, 
increase of pay and fifteen days’ leav^e on full pay per year. About 900 men were 
involved. The strike lasted twenty’- days but was peaceful. In the settlement 
they got a 10 per cent, increase of wages. About 3,500 men of the Victoria Mills, 
Cawnporc, remained on a four week's strike. The alleged grievance was that the 
payment of wages was delayed. The strike was peaceful and the men returned to 
work unconditionally. The Mxiir Mills, Cawnpore, had a strike lasting six days and 
involving 3,000 men. The alleged ground was the dismissal of a weaver. The 
strike witnessed a few scenes of rowdyism ; .some mistries were assaulted by the 
strikers, who, however, had to return unconditionally. At Agra there was a six 
day's strike over the bonus issue inv'olving about 1,500 men of the cotton mills. The 
men’s grievance was largely redressed, though not to the extent demanded by them, 

1923. —1923 saw eight strikes, only two of which deserve notice. Over 3,000 
men of the Bengal and North-Western Railway’- workshops at Gorakhpur struck 
work, the ground being alleged assaults by European and Anglo-Indian foremen. The 
strike lasted three days. The police had to be called up to clear the workshops. 
The demands were substantially conceded. In October, the New Victoria Mills, 
Cawnporc, had a strike lasting five days and involving 3,500 men, over the issue of 
a bonus and higher wages, but the men returned unconditionally. In December they 
demanded some control over management. The mills were locked out. After 
forty-five days the men had to return unconditionally to work. 

1924. —At Cawnpore there was considerable labour unrest and agitation during 
the first three months of 1924, which culminated in the riots at the time of the 
strike in the Cawnpore Cotton Mills. The police had to fire. After remaining out 
for nineteen days the men (nearly 2,800) returned unconditionally to work. 

1925—Labour conditions in 1925 were more settled than in 1924. But two 
strikes were important, one in its results and the other intrinsically. About 800 
employees of the paper mills at Lucknow—the only one in the province— went out 
on strike for an increase in their wages. Almost the whole labour force downed 
tools. But the mills dismissed the major portion of the men on strike and reinstated 
many of the dismissed men on reduced wages and found no great difficulty in securing 
substitutes—facts wliich proved that plenty of casual and out-of-employment 
labour was immediately available. 

Gorakhpur, too, had a serious strike involving nearly 4,000 men and lasting 
seventeen days in the railway workshops of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 
A reduction in staff on a scale not fancied by the men and complaint about assaults 
were the alleged causes. From the strikers’^ point of view the strike was a success* 
as all the men (including those brought under reduction) were reinstated. 

1926. —In 1926 labour conditions were still better, the only noteworthy incident 
being a strike by the men employed in two of the cotton-spinning mills at Hathi^ 
for a month. The men's demand for a bonus was the cause. Eventually the 
demand was granted and the strikers went back. 

1927. —The only industrial dispute of serious magnitude in Agfa todk plaeia in 
1927. About 3,000 men were involved. The cotton mllM there aare in 
trouble, and had to close down for a few days in October W the adjnattnent bl 
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accounts. The mill hands suspected insolvency. Wages had not been paid for two 
months and arrears were naturally demanded. When these could not be paid at 
once the men went out on strike for over a month. A breach of the peace was 
apprehended, and armed guards were posted and other police arrangements were 
made. No serious trouble however occurred. The arrears were paid up, the mills 
closed down and the men returned home peacefully. 

Hathras already had a strike in 1926. In 1927 there was another. It a0ected 
the same two mills and lasted eight days. The reason was an increase in the num¬ 
ber of working hours. A .settlement was amicably brought about. 

Benares too had a strike in January, 1927. The men in all the departments of 
the cotton mill (about 900) downpd tools demanding an increase of wages. The 
strike lasted only a day and vrork was resumed on the management promising an 
enquiry. 

Another unimportant strike of about SOO men took place in the running sheds 
of the East Indian Railway, Lucknow, the ground being alleged harsh treatment 
by the foremen. Work was resumed the same day as a result of an amicable 
understanding. About three months later a serious strike lasting however only a few 
hours took place in the carriage and wagon workshops of the East Indian Railway 
at Lucknow. The alleged grievances were that a European foreman liad kicked 
the dead body of a workman killed by a shunting accident, and that compensation 
was not paid in that and similar cases. The precise nature of the settlement is not 
known. 

The most important strike in 1928, took place at Cawnpore towards the close 
of the year ; it was really the culmination of a series of lalKnir troubles at the Elgin 
Mills and the Cawnpore Textiles. Alleged petty assaults by the European staff of 
these cotton and hosiery mills under the management of a European tirrn and the 
unpopularity of the system of compelling workmen to buy a proportion of the cloth 
damaged in the process of manufacture were the causes. Trouble had already 
raised its head in March, but had come to an end witli the management's promise to 
look into the complaints and to allow the mazdoor .sabha (labour union) to represent 
the men. The men too promised not to go out on strike without notice. An 
alleged assault led to a strike in May in most of the departments ; the rest were 
locked out. This strike lasted about three weeks and ultimately was settled with 
the help of the district authorities. The alleged assault became the subject of a 
regular complaint in a magisterial court, but the accused was discharged. The 
terms of settlement were the same as in March. Trouble, however, went on brewing 
and later on the alleged corruption on the part of mistries furnished an additional 
grievance. Short-lived, but sudden strikes took place in the cold weather and when 
one more took place in February, 1929, the management declared a lock-out. The 
mills remained closed for about a foitnight, and re-opened by departments. The 
men had to go back almost on the management’s terms. This series of strikes was 
serious ; in the case of the main mill, the situation was at one time even critical. But 
no collision actually occurred between the strikers and the police deputed to protect 
the mill property and to keep law and order in the vicinity. The strikers' attitude 
towards the police also changed when they saw that the superintendent of police was 
personally helping in the negotiations between the parties. 

1929.—1929 has been comparatively quiet. The incidents of February at 
Cawnpore have already been narrated. About 650 men employed in the paper mills, 
Lucknow, struck work for a week, demanding the usual bonus and increased wages. 
The strike was, however, an ordinary affair and was amicably settled. 

Conclusions .—A few conclusions about industrial disputes can safely be drawn 
from the above narration. Strikes and lock-outs have taken place, but both have 
been few and the latter very rare. The chief causes of disputes ha\’e been both 
economic (demand for increased wages, bonus, reduced hours of work, compensation 
for accidents, better leave and bonus rules, amelioration of the conditions of work, 
non-reduction of staff, reinstatement of reduced or discharged men, etc.), and non¬ 
economic (favouritism or victimization of particular men, alleged harsh treatment 
and assaults by foremen and officers who usually in the railways and in the important 
industrial concerns of Cawnpore are European or Anglo-Indian). As regards bonus, 
the title to it was often forfeited by a single day's absence. The practice in some 
cotton mills whereby workmen had (and have) to buy a portion of the goods damaged 
by them in the process of manufacture has always acted as an irritant. No dispute 
had, as its origin, a difference of opinion as regards the employers' liability to undertake 
measures for enabling labour to live a " better life " (e.g., sanitary housing, facilities 
for education and entertainments, medical treatment, provision of maternity benefits, 
creches, etc,). They were almost entirely confined to disputes over wages, bonus, 
certain simple privileges and complaints regarding favouritism, victimization, harsh 
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treatment and assaults. Every case involving an allegation of assault or severity 
on the part of a European or Anglo-Indian foreman or officer tended, and still 
tends, to take on a racial complexion and to make settlement pro tanto more difficult. 
The employers' refusal to recognize the claim of the leaders of a labour union to 
represent the men has—though rarely—been one of the causes leading to a strike 
or helping to prolong it. Strikes have been as common in the state workshops 
as elsewhere, perhaps even more so; such strikes have almost invariably taken 
an at least partly racial turn. 

The actual upshot has varied ; sometimes the men won their whole case, 
sometimes their return to work was on the employers' terms. Only in one case 
could the management dismiss a large number of the strikers without upsetting 
the programme or encountering any other serious difficulty. The existence of 
a good deal of casual labour and the lack of organization have handicapped the 
strikers. In a few cases the men had legitimate grievances and these were redressed. 
Labour still has to look to non-labour leaders for guidance and support. But the 
most important point that emerges is the generally peaceful character, and in the 
great majority of cases short duration, of the strikes. Though a breach of the peace 
was now and then apprehended, only one such breach did in fact occur. 

(iv) No record is available assessing the real loss to industry and to the workers. 
As all the concerns affected by industrial disputes were not likely to remain fully 
occupied, an estimate of loss based on mere arithmetical calculations and leaving out 
an assessment of the extent to which the concerns could afford to remain closed for 
the whole or a part of the strike period, or the men utilized such time elsewhere, 
would only be of questionable value and has therefore not been attempted. On the 
other hand, a very rough estimate of the loss in wages (a rupee per day being taken 
as the average for all the men involved) has been given in the last column of the 
statement at the end of the chapter. But it is of little real value. It is doubtful if 
accurate and reliable information is available at all. Wlien moving that the Trades 
Disputes Bill be taken into consideration, the Honourable Sir B. N. Mittra confined 
himself to the number of working days lost and wages relating to the Bombay mill 
strikes. 

124. Conciliation and Arbitration Machinery —(i) Results of previous investigations» 
—In 1920 the Government of India invited the local governments' opinions on the 
advisability of introducing legislation on the lines of the Industrial Courts Act, 1919, 
to settle and to prevent industrial disputes. This Government consulted the two 
Chambers of Commerce, the Board of Industries and some public men. The opinion 
obtained was almost unanimous that labour was not properly organized and that there¬ 
fore no useful purpose would be served by any legislation. The Upper India Qiamber 
then approached this Government for steps being taken for the formation of a board 
to settle industrial disputes. Government referred the report of the Bengal 
Committee on Industrial Unrest to the Director and the Board of Industries for 
opinion. The Board in the main approved the report and thereupon Government 
formulated a scheme as below and communicated it to the Upper Indian Chamber :— 

(a) The Chamber to recommend to its constituent members the proposal for 
joint works committees. 

(b) A conciliation board to be tried at Cawnpore. Composition : twenty 
members (five from each of the two Chambers, and ten to represent the mazdoor 
sabha). Disputes to be referred to a panel from the board (viz., two members and 
a chairman) in case one or both parties approached the Director of Industries. Each 
party to select a member. In case the parties could not agree about the chairman, 
the Director to appoint one. But in public ntility services the Director to have the 
power to appoint a panel stto moiu. 

The Chamber did not agree. Its contention was that the mazdoor sahha was 
not truly representative of labour and that it was entitled to larger representation 
than the United Provinces Chamber. The Government offered to consider any scheme 
which the Chamber might put forward. But the Chamber gave up the proposal 
on the ground that the proper representation of labour could not be secured. Even 
as regards joint works committees, its view was that they had been tried and had 
failed. The entire question was dropped at this stage. 

Nothing in this direction was attempted till in 1924 the Government of India 
addressed this Government on the desirability of l^Slation for settling labour 
disputes. This proposal eventually matured into the Trades Disputes Act, 1929, 

(ii) Part plwyed by official or non'-official condtiaiors iit seiUemmi of disputes,^ 
Public-spirited, non-official gentlemen interested in labour questicuui are stiil few 
and far between. Official prestige is still great. It is therelbre Only natural that 
the part played by outsiders in the settlement of disputes has in many i6laes^^l^ 
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confined to official conciliators—usually the district magistrate or a member of his 
staff and now and then police officers. Thus the strike in the Agra United Mills 
(March, 1927) was settled on the very first day by the intervention of the kotwal 
of Agra (an officer of the Police Department in immediate charge of police work in 
the city). The strike (May, 1928) at the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, was, after running 
for nearly three weeks, settled through the agency of the district magistrate. On 
his advice a conciliation board was set up ad hoc under his own chairmanship and 
settled the dispute. The part played by the Superintendent of Police, Cawnpore, 
in helping negotiations between the Elgin and the Cawnpore Textile Mills and the 
strikers, and the manner in which the strikers* attitude towards the police changed 
as a consequence of their realization of what he was doing for them have already 
been mentioned. The strike at the Clutterbuckganj Saw Mills was ended as a result 
of the District Magistrate of Bareilly's intervention. Instances can be multiplied, 
but these serve to show the ^estige of officials and their capacity and willingness 
to intervene with good effect. Speaking broadly, however, their role has been 
confined to the maintenance of law and order. 

Effective intervention by non-official gentlemen has been rare. The most note¬ 
worthy instance is the successful attempt of Sir A. Chaudhri and Mr. C. F. Andrews 
.to bring about a settlement of the great East Indian Railway strike (1922). Mr. 
Andrews worked in this province and collaborated with the Agent in the investigation 
of the alleged grievances. He enjoyed the confidence of both the parties. When a 
riot took place and firing had to be resorted to by the police in connection with the 
serious strike at the Cawnpore Cotton Mills (1924), the president of the mazdoor sabha 
was approached by the district magistrate and the mill authorities. But the 
magistrate reported that the president’s efforts were of little avail and that the men 
were beyond his control. Again, in connection with the Elgin Mills strike (May, 
1928), the leaders of the mazdoor sabha (especially the president) assisted the District 
Magistrate of Cawnpore to bring about an amicable settlement. 

(iii) Use {if any) made of Employers* and Workmen*s Disputes Act, 1860.—So 
far as can be ascertained, this Act has never been used. 

(iv) Joint standing machinery for the regulation of relations between employers 
and workpeople .—At this Government's suggestion, some of the constituent members 
of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce gave a trial to joint works committees, 
but the ultimate view of the Chamber was that the experiment was a failure. The 
experiment has not, so far ag can be ascertained, been revived. 

The East Indian Railway authorities have tried to encourage " welfare com¬ 
mittees " and faidamand panchayats (beneficial committees), but these are confined 
to general welfare (health, hygiene, education, etc.), and have not attempted to take 
the place of joint works committees. Matters relating to wages and the rights 
of labour have now and then been discussed, but the committees are advisory and 
their proposals are not binding on the authorities. 

(v) Opportunity afforded to workpeople of making representations .—There is a 
general complaint that there is little direct and personal touch between the manage¬ 
ment and the workpeople, and it is alleged that things used to be different some years 
ago. As there are no joint works committees and as even the registered unions have, 
except in one case, not been recognized by the employers, opportunities for making 
'rcpresentations are somewhat meagre. Every mill at Cawnpore keeps a petition 

box, into which written representations intended for the manager can be dropped. 
Besides, there is the usual " regular channel ” through which petitions can be sub¬ 
mitted. In exceptional cases the petitioner or complainant is permitted to have a 
’^^rsonal interview with the manager. Though the mazdoor sabha is not an officially 
Recognized body, it is not unusual for representations to be made through the sabha 
The management sometimes take action on such representations, but no uniform 
and invariable policy is followed. 

In the state railways every worker in receipt of a monthly wage is a state servant 
and enjoys the usual rights attaching to state service. The m^ium of the unions 
(which though registered are not recognized) is occasionally utilized, especially by 
men who have been punished or discharged. Representations received through the 
faidamand panchayats have a better chance of success, but these bodies have lacked 
the vitality of a genuine movement rooted deep in the workmen's consciousness of 
their interests as a class and their own efforts to safeguard them. 

125, Trades Disputes Act, 1929.—^This Act has not yet been made use of in this 
movince and no rules under the Act have as yet been notified by this Government, 
It is too early yet to judge how far it will lessen the number of industrial disputes 
and mitigate their effects. 
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XVI.—Law o! Master and Servant. 

127. Effect of the repeal of the Workmen's Breach of Contract Act. —No serious 
handicap to employers has come to this Government’s notice. Complaints have very 
occasionally been made by contractors who have to import labour from a distance, but 
for various reasons they have been rare. The employment of long distance labour 
is unusual and is now avoided as far as pos.sible. It is generally confined to skilled 
workmen, normally men of some status and substance. Again, the bigger contractors 
can and do often give out sub-contracts to men whose control over the workmen so 
engaged is close and sometimes personal. Hence, no serious cases of dishonest 
practices have come to this Government’s notice. A very important firm of building 
contractors of Lucknow stated that they have experienced no serious difficulty since 
the Act was repealed. 

128 Types of Contracts commonly in use —(i) in /ar/oWfs.—Many factories have 
their own rules and in some cases the employees have to sign an agreement promising 
to abide by them. The rules are supj)osed to be exj)lained to them, and in some 
factories the printed rules are put up at the gate and in each section of the factory. 
The rules generally relate to hours of work, time of commencement of work, absence 
wntli or without leave, the award of bonus, due notice of resignation or cessation of 
work, including strike.s, fines for bad work or misconduct, withholding of some portion 
of the w'-ages earned, an undertaking to vacate the quarters provided by the employers 
when the employment ceases, etc. The written contract is usually a printed docu¬ 
ment in book form with a counterfoil. One part is kept by the employee and the 
other by the employer. When no formal contract is executed, the em})loyees are 
supposed to be bound by the verbal contract to abide by the rules. For highly 
skilled employees recruited in Europe, or even in India, a regular covenant is drawm up 
and signed by both parties. The employers bind themselves to pay them the wages 
agreed upon and to continue to keep them in employment for a fixed period unless 
there is fraud or misconduct proved in court. They .sometimes also provide for other 
facilities, such as a free house, free medical treatment, and in the case of Europeans 
free return passages. The employees, on the other hand, bind themselves to work for 
the employer for a fixed period on fixed w’ages. Usually heavy penalties are provided 
for leaving before the expiry of the stipulated period. 

(ii) In other industries, especially in the building trade, railway works, etc.— 
Contractors sometimes have to import skilled labour from some distance. Prior 
to the rei>eal of the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act they used to engage skilled 
w^orkmen (e.g., stone-cutters and masons) under the Act* and used to give them ad¬ 
vances to enable them to leave home. Documentary evidence of the payment of an 
advance u.sed to be secured. The workmen were liable to criminal prosecution for 
default. Since the repeal of this Act, the large contractors try to avoid giving ad¬ 
vances to workmen, or even entering into civil contracts wdth them. As explained 
above, recruitment is often left to sub-contractors. Even when the sub-contractor 
has to make an advance, the extent and nature of his control are such that he manages 
to recover it. Occasionally the contract including the penalty thereunder is enforced, 
particularly if the workman has left before his time and taken service under a 
rival. 

129. Extent to which the civil and the criminal law are available and are used for 
enforcement .—Apart from the cases which amount to offences like cheating, the criminal 
law is no longer available for the enforcement of such contracts. In fact the under¬ 
lying idea of the repealing legislation of 1924 was to confine the liability of workmen 
in respect of such contracts to tliat at civil law, and thus to bring the Indian law 
on the subject on a par with the corresponding law in other civilized countries. 
No action under the criminal law has come to thus Government's notice, and it is 
believed that it has rarely been taken if at all. 

Recourse to the civil law undoubtedly presents difFicultie.s, mainly in connection 
with the execution of decrees. In the case of men imported or to be imported from 
distant places the difficulties are greater still. A few of the reasons which in actual 
practice reduce the difficulties of the employers have been stated above. No 
statistical information on the subject is available. But it is believed that very little 
litigation of this nature (if any at all) has occurred, even though it is not unlikely that 
a fair number of breaches of such contracts by the workmen have taken place. A 
very important firm of building contractors who have been working at Lucknow 
since 1922 have reported that they have had no occasion to file any suit even though 
they have employed Chinese carjpenters, Benares stone-cutters and other specially 
imported skilled workmen. 

Civil suits by workmen for the recovery of their wages have here and there been 
filed, but the number of such cases is believed to be negUgible. The magdoor sabha 
claims that in two cases it threatened civil suits against a cotton mill at Cawnpore 
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which had refused to pay wages on the ground that under the mill rules the entire 
month’s salary was to be forfeited if a workman remained absent for four or more 
days, and that the threat was successful. 

132. Employers’ and Workmen s {Disputes) Act, 1860.— So far as this Government 
are aware, the Act was rarely, if ever, utilized in the past, and is now a dead letter. 


XVn. —Administration. 

133. Provincial legislature’s action and attitude —NeitJier labour in general nor 
factory labour as such has any special representation in the Legislative Council of 
the Unite'd Provinces. Representations were received urging that as the two C'hain- 
bers of C'ommerce between them have the right ol electing three out of the hundred 
elected members, labour, too, should be given some s]>ecial representation. I'he 
Reforms Inquiry C'oinmittec recommended in 1925 that special elective repres(‘ntation 
should be given to labour in India, though the committee added that in the existing 
circumstances local governments might be compelled to provide for it by nomination. 
When this recommendation was referred to the United Provinces Cioveinment, they 
informed the Government of India that public opinion in the matter was lukewarm, 
and was confined almost entirely to the politically minded classes. Lven in Cawnpoie 
labour was said to be apathetic. The Government said they were satisfied that the 
practical difficulties of creating such electorates w'ere insuperable, and they adhered 
to their view previously expressed that there was no need to give separate representa¬ 
tion to the labouring classes. 

The provincial Legislative Council has evinced little interest in questions relating 
to industrial labour. No legislation lias be^en undertaken. References to the pro¬ 
blems of such labour in the budget debates are few. 

No resolution specifically raising an industrial labour issue has been adopted. 

Such interest as has fieen evinced hasS taken the form of occasional questions ; even 
this has been conlined to very few members. Since the election of the present 
president of the Mazdoor Sabha tb the Council by a general constituency such Cjues- 
tions have been a little more frequent. To give a few examples : one set of questions 
inquired about the number of accidents in factories, factory in.spections, employment 
of w^omen and whether C'.ovcrnment contemplated the appointment of a factory 
inspectress ; another group inquired about the numbers of factories, factory opera¬ 
tives, and of women and children employed, and about exemptions from the operation 
of the Act, etc. ; a third set referred to the increasing number of accidents in the 
factories and inquired w^hat steps Government intended to take in order to reduce 
fatal and serious ones. The number of unions, the number of working hours, w'elfare 
work affecting labour, the representation of labour and the provision of education 
for the children of the millworkers formed the subject-matter of a few^ ouestions. 
A specific grievance was occasionally ventilated, e.g., the rule alltg J. "r.* . e 

in tw^o cotton mills about the forfeiture of wages and ' charge as the result of four 
days’ continuous absence, or the alleged heavy incidence of tuberculosis among glass- 
blowers, or the employment of police in connection with labour troubles. \\Tile 
these questions cover extensive ground, they do not appear to be part of a systematic 
and organized plan to ventilate labour grievances or arouse widespread interest in 
them. 

135. Relations between the Central and the United Provinces Government. —W^hile 
differences of opinion have occasionally occurred, they have been confined, in the 
main, to matters of detail. This Government have usually advised caution in 
the handling of labour questions. This is particularly true of their attitude towards 
the proposals to legislate about trade unions, trade disputes, and workmen’s 
compensation. 

136. Administrative authorities. —The following industrial matters are classified 
as provincial subjects, subject, in the case of heads (a), ip), (c), {d) and (g), to legislation 
by the Central Legislature :— 

(а) Factories. 

(б) Settlement of labour disputes. 

(c) Electricity. 

(i) Boilers. 

\e) Gas. 

(/) Smoke nuisances. . 

\g) The welfare of labour, including provident funds, industrial insurance 
{general health and accident), and housing. 

These subjects are all reserved, and in this province form part of the portfolio 
of the Home Member, with the exception of {c) electricity, which is in charge of the 
Finance Member. The development of industries, including industrial research and 
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technical education, is, however, a transferred subject, and forms part of the portfolio 
of the Minister of Education and Industries. Public Health and local self-government 
come under the Minister for Local Self-Government. Medical administration is also 
a transferred subject and comes under the Minister for Agriculture. Funds for the 
factory and boiler inspection staff are provide d under head 37—miscellaneous depart¬ 
ments. They amounted in the current year to Rs. 24,300 for tlie inspector of fac¬ 
tories and Ks. 41,817 for the boiler inspection staff. The estimated income under 
this head was Rs. 60,000. 

The .sole agency in the province for the administration of the Indian Factories 
Act and the Indian Boilers Act is the Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers. He 
has tliree assistants, but their primary duty is the inspection of boilers. They have 
little time to devote to their additional duty of factory inspection. The major part 
of the work of inspection of factories is done by the Chief Inspector himself. An 
assistant inspector of factories has been selected and will take up his duties shortly. 
A proposal to appoint an inspectress in Cawnpore was considered, but as women 
operatives are a small proportion of the total (between 7 and 8 per cent.) and the 
need for an assistant inspector was so much greater than that for an inspectress, the 
proposal to aj)point an assistant inspector was given priority. 

The factory inspection staff works under the control of the Director of Industries, 
The annual report and references to or from the Government are submitted or received 
through the Director. Control over technical matters relating to boilers is exercised 
by the Public Works Department and the annual report on the working of the Boilers 
Act is submitted to that department. In administrative matters the control is 
exercised by the Director of Industries. 

Under Section 4(3) every district magistrate is a factory inspector ex officio. 
All officers of the Indian and the Provincial Civil Services holding charge of sub¬ 
divisions of districts and all joint magistrates and deputy collc'ctors w'ith seven years’ 
service are, cx officio, additional inspectors within the local limits of their jurisdiction 
for the purposes of Sections 21 to 28, 31 and 34 to 36 of the Act, and are empowered to 
institute prosecutions with the previous sanction of the District Magistrate of the 
district concerned. 

In addition to the above, the three assistant directors of public health, twenty-four 
municipal and eighteen district medical officers of health, sixteen civil surgeons and 
one other medical officer are ex officio additional inspectors for the purposes of Sections 
9 to 17, 19-A, 19-B, 20 to 28, 35 and 36. But they submit their reports to the Chief 
Inspector who passes the final orders. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is administered by district magistrates who 
are ex officio Commissioners under the Act. There is no Special Commissioner in 
the province. The annual report is compiled and submitted by the Director of In¬ 
dustries. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is ex officio the registrar of trade 
unions, and of companies, which includes employers’ associations. The staff of the 
public health and of the medical departments look after the health and the medical 
treatment of labour, but have few specific portions of the law to administer. District 
magistrates receive reports of fatal and serious accidents, and are charged with certain 
reporting duties when industrial disputes occur. Local boards can, within limits 
prescribed by the law, make bye-laws regulating the construction and working of 
factories. 

A good deal is done direct by the local government. The setting up of a court 
of inquiry or board of conciliation (under the Trades Disputes Act) and, the granting 
of certain important exemptions from the operation of specified sections of the 
Factories Act are among the powers exercised by the local government direct. 

138. A cquainiance of workpeople with factory legislation .—It has alrea^ been stated 
that a very great majority of workpeople are altogether illiterate. 'Dieir interest 
in industrial employment is not permanent. Their organizations are few and are under¬ 
staffed and ill-equipped. Little attempt has been made to educate them in their 
rights and duties under the law. When a labour dispute is brewing mecstings are very 
frequently addressed by fakers, but the appeal is oftener to the emotions than 
to reason or argument. Such little educative work as is done on such occasions is 
not followed up with a sustained and systematic plan of training the men up to a fair 
degree of acquaintance with the law. The result is that very few workpeo^e possess 
even an elementary knowledge of the factory law and rules. In the cottrse of his 
visits and infimections the Chief Inspector of Factories finds few workmen who evm 
know the daily and weekly limits of working hours. 

139. Factory in$peciioH.---^{i) adequacy of staff .staff available for the in¬ 
spection of factories has been described in Im, Although the Ifot et ins^tprs 
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ex officio looks formidable, such inspectors do not find it easy to devote much time 
to the work of factory inspection. The statement below shows the work done by 
each group in 1926, 1927 and 1928 :— 


Year. 

Chief 

Inspector. 

His 

staff. 

Magis¬ 

trates. 

Health 

officers. 

Civil 

surgeons. 

Total 

in¬ 

spections. 

1926 

410 

150 

55 

21 


636 

1927 

288 

115 

46 

43 

10 

502 

1928 

337 

183 

56 

30 

♦6 

612 


^ All the six were by one civil surgeon. 


(ii) Uniformity of administration in different provinces. —The Factories Act applies 
to the whole of British India. The rules made by local Governments do not, so far 
as this Government are aware, materially differ. It is believed that there is not com¬ 
plete uniformity about the appointment of inspectors ex officio. Unlike some other 
provinces, this province has a combined inspectorate for factories and boilers. This 
arrangement has been found economical, and no difiiculty has been experienced apart 
from that due to the smallness of the staff. 

(iii) Rigour and efficiency of administration^ —This Government have had no 
reason to hold that the administration of the law relating to factories has not, subject 
to the limits imposed by the size of the staff, been as efficient as could reasonaldy 
be expected. The inspection of seasonal factories especially in outlying places not 
easy of access has not come up to a high standard, but this was inevitable as long as 
the Chief Inspector of Factories was practically the only officer available for inspection 
duty. With the appointment of an additional inspector of factories the frequency 
and number of inspections are expected to improve. 

It is possible that the interest of the ex officio inspectors could be stimulated, but 
the officers concerned find the work technical and uncongenial, and do not always 
have time to spare for such extra duties. 

(iv) Prosecutions and their result, —Part A of the statement at the end of this chap¬ 
ter shows the number of prosecutions during the last five years for various breaches of 
the law and the rules. 

The employment of workmen outside the fixed hours of work, or for longer periods 
than the daily maximum permitted by the Act, or of uncertified children or of women 
before or after the hours permitted by the law, and failure to provide adequate fencing 
and guarding of machinery and to keep the premises sanitary w'ere among the most 
important breaches of the law leading to prosecutions. 

The number of prosecutions instituted by or on the reports of inspectors other 
than the departmental staff used to be a fair proportion of the total, but in 1928 a very 
large proportion was due to the vigorous inspections made by the departmental staff 
{vide part B of the statement). 

The number of prosecutions and the proportion of successful ones have, in this 
Government’s opinion, been sufficient, but in the opinion of the Director of Industries 
and the Chief Inspector of Factories there has been a tendency to impose punishments 
insufficient to insure respect for the law. In 1925 Government issued a circular 
inviting attention to the matter, but little appreciable improvement is said to have 
resulted. In 1928 the fines imposed ranged from Rs. 2 to Rs. 125, tlie average being 
about Rs. 30. In the preceding year they ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 200, the average 
being Rs. 80. The maximum penalty allowed by the Act is in almost every case 
*Rs. 500. 

142. Plantations and other industrial establishments.' —There are no plantations 
in the strict sense. The tea gardens, fruit orchards and sugar cane farms and cottage 
industries are not subjected to special inspections. No special staff is maintained 
for their supervision. Inquiries and investigations are taken up ad hoc if and when 
necessary either by the general administration staff or the staff of the department 
or departments concerned. Thus the incidence of tuberculosis among me glass- 
blowers of Kirovabad, the conditions of work of boys and girls in carpet factories and 
similar specific problems were recently the subject of inquiry, but not as part of a 
tegular administrative system. 
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Note on boiler inspection (by the Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers). —In 
Great Britain the agency for the inspection of boilers is provided by the insurance 
companies, but in India as in some Kuropeari countries and Australia, the duty of 
inspection is undertaken by Government, through a special boilers inspectorate. 
The reason is the absence of adequate insurance facilities. The tradition of the coun¬ 
try is also in favour of the Government undertaking such work. 

Every boiler has to be registered before it can be used. The registration is 
preceded by a thorough examination of the boiler, and of its mountings, fittings and 
steam pipes, to determine the safe working pressure by hydraulic and steam tests. 
Inspection is repeated every year and tests are repeated periodically whenever the 
inspector considers tliem necessary. A boiler is not permitted to be u.sed unless a 
certificate or provisional order has been issued after such annual examination. 

The inspection of boilers is done primarily in the interest of the safet}^ of the em¬ 
ployees, but in a country like India, where the ver>' real danger arising from the use 
of high pressure vessels is not sufficiently realized, it is also of great benefit to boiler 
owmers. Of late years the benefits of the periodical in.spection and the technical advice 
given by the inspectorate in connection with the safe working of boilers has been 
more ap])reciated by owners. 

The cost of carrying out boiler in.spection, unlike that of factory inspection, is 
met by the owners, fees being levied in accordance with a schedule based on the 
heating surface of the boiler. The payment of this fee which ranges from Rs, 20 
to Rs. 80 per boiler, amounts in effect to an insurance premium against accidents 
and is probably lower than it would be if the work were done by private agency. 


Statements of Offences and of Prosecutions. 
A.— Prosec uti ons. 


l"or breach of 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Remarks. 

Section 9 



5 

Premises kept insanitary. 

Iv3 .. 

— 

_ - 

1 

Failure to provide latrine accommodation. 

18 .. 

— 


6 

h^ailure to fence or guard machinery. 

,, 21 .. 

— 

— 

1 

Employing persons during the rest interval. 

,, 22 .. 

— 

1 

— 

Employing persons on a Sunday. 

,, 23 .. 

3 

— 

4 

Emplc^ying uncertified persons and employing 





them beyond the permitted hours. 

24 .. 

— 

1 

2 

Employing women before or after the time 





allowed. 

28 .. 

— 

5 

23 

Employing persons outside the fixed working 





hours. 

„ 28 .. 

— 

1 

13 

Employing persons more than eleven hours. 

,, 31 .. 

1 

— 

— 

For non-payment of overtime wages. 

,, 33 .. 


1 

— 

For not sending a notice of occupation. 

,, 35 .. 

— 

1 

3 

For not maintaining the prescribed attendance 





register. 

,, 36 .. 

— 

— 

2 

For not affixing the abstracts of Act and Rules 





and notice of working hours. 

Rule 4 .. 

— 

— 

2 

For not maintaining an inspection book. 

,, 24 .. 

— 

— 

2 

For not providing receptacles in latrines and 
failing to keep them in a sanitary condition. 

34 .. 

— 

1 

1 

,, 35 .. 

— 

I 

— 

I For not fencing and guarding machinery as 

,, 37 .. 

— 

1 

— 

[ required by these rules. 

,, 41 .. 

2 

1 

— 

,, 57 .. 

— 

1 


For not keeping the attendance register up to 





date. 

„ 72 .. 

— 

1 

— 

For not reporting a serious accident to the 



! 


district magistrate. 

Total 

6 

16 1 

65 


Acquittals .. 

1 

1 

4 
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B .—Prosecutions and Prosecuting Agency, 


Year. 

Number of prosecutions instituted by— 

Chief Inspector of | 
Factories and staff. 

District Magistrates 

1926 . 

3 

3 

1927 . 

6 

4 

1928 . 

39 

5 


XVIII.“-InteIligence. 

143. Existing Statistics — (i) Extent and use of existing statistical and other infor¬ 
mation. —This province has no labour bureau. References relating to industrial 
labour arc, in the main, passed on to the Director of Industries. His oftice is not, 
however, desigii(?d or equipped for dealing adequatel)^ with .such references. The 
Chief Inspector of Boilers and Factories’ office has been understaffed. 

The Director of Industries is not the registrar of companies or of trade unions ; 
this work is done by the Registrar of Co-operative Socictie.s. The Director of Land 
Records is the Superintendent of Emigration, and as such collects some statistics 
about the migration of labour ; this is, however, confined to emigration to Assam, 
d’hc' wages census is undertaken by him. 

The preparation of this memorandum has naturally suffered from the lack of a 
unitary trained and experienced officer familiar with the details of labour problems. 

Such statistical and other information as is available is scattered ; there is no 
single book of reference or series of correlated books relating to labour employed 
in industries or on plantations. Apart from the bulletins published by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Bombay Government there is no organic connection between 
the existing sources of information ; they arc not the work of one office or a number 
of offices working in close co-ordination. Speaking broadly, there is behind them 
no organized plan for unifying or correlating the entire work. 

The decennial cen.sus (the last was undertaken in 1921) gives information about 
numbers, sex, occupations, territorial distribution, migration, etc. Along with the 
last two decennial cen.suscs (1911 and 1921) industrial censuses w^ere also taken. 
These give information as to the number of factories of each kind and the average 
daily number of persons employed in them and other miscellaneous matters. But 
the census is not undertaken primarily for this purpose and the information is, 
thei’efore, not detailed nor exhaustive nor even systematic. A good deal of the 
information about industr>^ and labour contained therein is repeated in a more 
systematic and detailed form in the annual reports on the Avorking of factories in 
the province. 

A .scheme for a census of industrial wages to be taken along with the regular 
census was considered but was not carried through. The last wages census under¬ 
taken in 1928 by the Department of Land Records confined itself to agricultural and 
s'emi-'skilled labour (carj)enters and smiths) in the rural areas. The reason for 
departing from the previous practice of including a census of urban wages for four 
or five selected types of industrial labour in seven selected industrial towns was 
that owing to substantial industrial development .statistics so narrow in scope could 
give no accurate idea of the movement of industrial wages. 

An*inquiry was, however, made at the 1921 census into the housing conditions 
of four cities (Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares and Allahabad). The results of the 
inquiry have been utilized in connection with Chapter III. 

The Director of Industries submits annually some statistics (capital, production, 
•number of employees) relating to labour in cotton, woollen and jute mills, paper 
mills, and large industrial establishments. In the case of cotton and jute mills, 
furtheif details relating to men, women and children are furnished. 

(Note .—industrial establishments include cotton, silk, woollen and jute 
spinning and weaving mills, cotton ginning and baling factories, jute presses, 
railway and tramway workshops, paper mills, printing presses, ordnance factories. 
Stone dressing factories, tannenes and leather works, sugar, oil, tobacco, rice, flour, 
and saw mills, etc.) 
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The same officer also submits annual statements (which contain information 
regarding the average number of persons employed) relating to the tea industry and 
to the production of minerals in mines not under the Mines Act. The former classifies 
workers as “ garden labour " and as " outside (permanent and temporary) labour,” 
and is submitted to the Director of Statistics. The latter gives details about workers 
classified as men, women and children. 

Then there is the annual report on the working of the factories under the Indian 
Factories Act. In respect of ” factory ” labour, this report gives varied and valuable 
information, e.g., the district-wise number of factories as defined in Sections 3 (a) 
and of factories notified under Section 3 (b) ; an elaborate district-wise classification 
of factories, both Government owned and private, the average daily number of 
persons employed in each industry (district-wise) the classification being the same 
as in respect of the number of factories, the average daily number of persons (men, 
women, boys and girls) employed in all industries and in cotton spinning and weaving 
and jute mills, and statements relating to intervals, holidays and hours (including 
various exemptions), accidents, convictions under the Act and inspections by the 
factories inspection staff. 

The letterpress of this report contains the chief inspector's comments on the 
growth or decline of factories and of the labour employed in them, the employment 
of women and children, sanitary arrangements, fencing, accidents, ventilation, 
lighting and water supply, health, housing, hours of work, welfare work, wages 
for unskilled and certain forms of skilled labour, strikes and lock-outs, industrial 
unrest, prosecutions and miscellaneous information. But the report is written from 
the point of view of the Factories Act and the duties of the factories inspectorate 
rather than from that of the general conditions of industrial labour. Hence it does 
not go into details respecting the problems of labour as such. All the same it is at 
present the most useful annual report for a broad study of factory labour questions 
from year to year. 

The annual report of the Chief Inspector of Mines is more elaborate but it is of 
little use to the United Provinces. 

Then there are the annual reports of the Registrar of Trade Unions (under the 
Trade Unions Act) and of the Superintendent of Emigration. The former deals 
with the membership, etc., of registered unions ; the latter is confined to the 
emigration of labour, mostly to Assam. 

Vital statistics are made available in the annual reports of the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public Health, and the reports of special bodies 
like the Dufferin Fund, Lady Chelmsford Maternity and Child Welfare League, and 
others. The report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India is based mostly on provincial reports. 

The statistical abstract for British India furnishes information in a compact and 
systematic form. 

The reports of welfare wrork done and housing provided by the British India 
Corporation, Cawnpore, throws valuable light on some of the problems vitally 
affecting industrial labour in that city. 

The most important subject on which the present statistical information is very 
meagre is wages. The annual issues of ” Prices and Wages ” used to contain in¬ 
formation on wages, but the publication has been discontinued. The provincial wage 
census (up to the one which was taken in 1916) used to contain information about 
i ndustrial wages for four or five types of industrial labour in seven selected industrial 
towns. But this was omitted from the last census (1928). The information about 
wages in the annual report on the working of factories is far too meagre ; it covers 
only about two-thirds of an octavo page. This is a matter on which employers are 
not disposed to give information freely. En passant it should be mentioned that 
Mr. K. L. Datta's well-known inquiry and report on the rise of prices in India (which 
gives some useful wage statistics) is now altogether out of date. No inquiry about 
wages and hours of work such as Mr. Findlay Shirras undertook in respect of the 
cotton mill industry of Bombay has been attempted in the United Provinces. 

(ii) Method oj collection, aiid (iii) Degree of accuracy. decennial census is 
an elaborate undertaking in charge of a special whole-tinie officer. Apart from the 
limitations due to the necessity of having to employ semi-literate enumerators 
in the rural areas (though the quality is higher in the towns), there is every reason 
to believe that such data as are collected are fairly accurate, particularly in respect 
of matters not needing elaborate and difficult distinctions. 

The method followed by the wage census is similar though far less elaborate. 
On the other hand the main agency employed-—vis., the hi^y-txaihed lan<t revenue 
staff called quanungos—ensures greater accuracy. 
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The annual departmental reports are based on information collected by, or 
supplied to. fairly trained and experienced officers. The law lays obligations on 
various persons to supply the prescribed information, often on prescribed forms. 
But the lowest ranks of the collecting agency (e.g., the village police officials in 
respect of vital statistics) are often altogether illiterate. Their work is not adequately 
supervised. Hence vital statistics are not really reliable though they are valuable 
for comparisons between one year and another. When infonnation is suppi'ied by 
interested parties (e.g., managers of factories) it tends to be unreliable ; no super¬ 
vision is exercised and no verification takes place. Where, however, the statistics 
are collected by a trained and experienced staff, the degree of accuracy is naturally 
much greater. 

The important ^xnnt to note is that for the collection of labour statistics no 
particular department of Government is responsible. The second conference of 
the directors of industries of the various provinces (November, P'>20, bulletin No. 5. 
of Indian Industries and Labour, pages 58 to 62) was of opinion that each province 
should set up machinery for the collection of labour intelligence and statistics, but 
no action in this direction has so far been taken in the United Provinces. 

141. Possihility of improvement .—There are both scope and need for the improve¬ 
ment of labour statistics. The chief stumbling block that stands in the way of such 
improvement in respect of vital statistics in the rural areas, viz.,the incompetence 
of the lower rungs of the reporting or collecting agency does not operate in the case 
of industrial labour. The employers' offices are, broadly speaking, capable of handling 
the necessary returns and statements. The prcjblem is rather one of getting them to 
disclose information than of the competence of their clerical establishments. 

The most important subject on which infonnation should be collected is that 
of wage.s—both nominal and real—for factory labour and selected ty^pes of non- 
factory labour. The next most important direction in which improvement is possible 
is the subject of hours of work. 

The method and agency of collection cannot be ignored. Uniformity is very 
desirable. The staff should be capable of appreciating the purpose for which the 
information is collected, and should be selected for their competence and efficiency 
in the handling of statistics. 

145. Nature of special investigations conducted .—In 1921 the Government of 
India asked the local governments whether they agreed to the compilation of a 
“ cost of living "index and could make arrangements for collecting " family budgets." 
Opinion was invited and on the whole was in favour of compiling the index, An 
officer was placed on special duty. With great difficulty figures were collected, 
but on scrutiny only 490 budgets were found to be fairly reliable. They were then 
analysed ; meat-eaters were separated from vegetarians and each class was divided 
into " families " and " single men." A table was prepared, but the special officer 
said it was " necessary to emphasize the warning that for various reasons the table 
should be taken rather as an illustration than as an accurate index number." 
Meanwhile the Government of India had abandoned the idea of publishing an all- 
India index number and suggested that the provinces should publish their own index 
numbers. The special officer’s report was however submitted to the Government of 
India. No further action was taken. The province does not publish or prepare an 
index number. 

Meanwhile the Government of India intimated that it was proposed to make 
an inquiry into wages in certain industries. They sent down certain forms which 
were sent on to certain employers. When received back these were returned to 
the Government of India. No record cf them is available in the Director of Industries' 
office. No systematic plan for regularly obtaining wage statistics was evolved. 

The same officer on special duty also made an inquiry into the system of collecting 
statistics relating to prices, i.e., " the reporting agency, the selection of markets, 
the commodities reported and arrangements for check and scrutiny." He selected 
the commodities commonly used by labourers, and his report was, to this extent, 
a special inquiry concerning industrial labour. As, however, the compilation ot a 
regular, periodic^ index number was not undertaken, this inquiiy did not lead to 
any appreciable result. The prices of food grains are still collected by district officers 
and are published in the Government's weekly gazette. Representations about an 
Increase of salaries or wages are sometimes based on them. 

The same officer undertook in 1921-22 for the benefit of the Indian Fiscal Com¬ 
mission a special investigation into the details of " clothing and bedding " used by 
the family of an ayerage lower grade mill worker. His conclusion was that the 
average monthly expenditure on clothes amounted to Rs. 2 and on bedding to Re. 1. 
(These ffgures are of course altogether out of date now.) 
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Non-official researchers have undertaken special investigations, especially into 
the problems of recruitment, unemployment, housing, accidents, welfare and wages. 
But they are not the result of an organized plan. The inquiries are disjointed and 
spasmodic. Nor can the statistics collected or accepted by them be regarded as 
trustworthy. The difficulty experienced even by the staff of the department of 
industries and the factories inspectorate show that the difficulty of non-official 
workers must be still greater and their data and conclusions pro tanto less dependable. 

146. Future Developments necessary. —The directions in which the collection, 
compilation and presentation of statistical and other information relating to labour 
might be improved have already been indicated. A proposal to establish a provincial 
labour bureau was considered in 1921 and dropped for financial reasons. The scheme 
has not since been revived. 


APPENDIX I. 

A Note on Caste in Relation to Labour in Industries and on the Plantations. 

The broad features of this question have been discussed in para. 15 of the 
introductory chapter, a little more detail is given in this note. 

In cottage industries caste is still somewhat rigid. It is exceptional to come 
across a man taking up work which traditionally is the appropriate vocation of a 
caste other than the one of which he is a member. Weaving is almost entirely 
confined to julahas who are Muhammadans and koris who are Hindus. Tanning 
is the hereditary vocation of chamars. The thathera caste supplies most of the 
metal workers, but in Moradabad Muhammadans form a large proportion of the 
artisans engaged in the artistic brassware industry. Pottery making is the caste 
vocation of kumhars and calico-printing and dyeing that of chhipis and rangrezes. 
The names of all these and many other castes are themselves vocational in origin. 

But in industries organized on factory lines caste has never been so rigidly 
observed. In the early days of factory industry the opeiatives inside the factory 
were largely men of the lower castes including the lower classes among Muham¬ 
madans. But the distinction has been gradually disappearing. Away from their 
villages higher caste men found the attraction of higher wages strong enough to 
overcome their prejudice against work involving manual labour and association at 
work with workmen of the lower castes. An analysis of the structure of the labour 
force of a mill at Cawnpore from the point of view of castes shows that 41 Hindu 
castes besides Muhammadans, Sikhs and Christians contributed to its labour force. 
Mr. Fremantle of the Indian Civil Service who studied this problem expressed his 
opinion in 1906 as below :— 

“ There is no prejudice against mill labour even among the highest castes. 
Further, caste has no influence whatever on wages nor on the class of work in the 
mill performed by each man. Brahmans and chhattris work cheek by jowl with 
chamars and do not find their touch pollution as they would in their villages . . . 
The managers whom I have consulted on the subject agree that no particular class 
is more efficient than another, with the general exception that Musalmans are more 
thorough and industrious workers than Hindus, but as they are more difficult to 
control, many managers prefer the latter.” 

But certain castes still take more kindly to factory work than others, chamars, 
kahars, ahirs, lohars, koris, brahmans, rajputs, lodhas, kurmis, pasis, telis, barhais, 
sheikhs and julahas being the chief among castes of the former type. The labour for 
plantations is .supplied mainly by kurmis, muraos, pasis, koris, ahirs and cltamars. 
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APPENDIX VIIL 


Statement showing the number of labourers employed on the Tea Plantations. 


Name of 
district. 

1 

Number 
of tea 
gardens. 1 

Daily average number employed. 

j 

Garden 

labour 

(permanent) 

Outside labour. 

Total. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Almora 

15 

341 

204 

98 

643 

Dehra Dun 

21 

1,694 

453 

1,047 

3,194 

Garhwal .. 

2 

15 

42 

25 

82 

Total 

38 

2,050 

699 

1,170 

3,919 


Lt.-Col. C. L. DUNN. C.LE., DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

Preliminary. 

In the United Provinces industrial hygiene has been receiving systematic atten¬ 
tion only from July, 1926. Previous to this there were no arrangements for inspecting 
health conditions in factories. The Conference of Sanitary Commissioners in May. 
1919, first urged the appointment of medical officers of health for this work. The 
recommendation was still under the consideration of the local government when 
the Government of India addressed them on the .subject in April, 1921, in connection, 
with the Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour Conference. 
The suggestion of the Washington Conference for the creation of a Government health 
service for factory inspections was examined. It was decided, however, that at 
present a whole-time medical inspector was necessary only in Cawnpore, and that 
other towns could be served by the medical officers of health. 

In July, 1926, Government formally appointed medical officers of health of 
municipalities as additional inspectors of the factories situated in municipal areas 
and the district medical officers of health for tho.se situated outside municipalities. 
In districts and municipalities where no medical officers of health exist civil surgeons 
perform these inspections. These officers have been empowered to inspect the 
general sanitation, ventilation, lighting, humidity, sanitary conveniences and water 
supply of the factories and the arrangements for the safety of the workers, means 
of escape, employment of women and children, rest, holidays and hours of work. 
They are also authorized to inspect registers. 

In 1927 bye-laws for regulating the construction and alteration of factories were 
approved by Government and are now being worked. 

The reply to items in the list of subjects given below relates mostly to Cawnpore. 
Information for other centres of industry is not available. 


m.—Homdng. 

16. (i) There are about 70 mills and factories in and around Cawnpore with an 
average of 32,617 workers per day. While a number of these have quarters for their 
supervizing and menial servants, only ten of the concerns have provided houses for 
the operatives (labourers) and even these do not provide accommodation for all the 
employees. The Cawnpore Woollen Mills, the North-West Tannery, Messrs. Cooper, 
Alji^n & Company and the Union Sugar Works provide quarters for about 83 to 
90 per cent, of their workers. Others provide for about 10 per cent, only. Of the 
total labour population of 32,617 in Cawnpore, about 6,957 only may, therefore, be 
taken to have oeen provided houses by their employers. A proposal to provide 
housing accommodation for 20,000 operatives by the joint millowners of Cawnpore 
has been under consideration of the respective authorities for some yeai*s, but nothing 
definite has been done so far. 

(ii) The bulk of about 25,660 labour population not provided with residential 
accommodation by their employers live in bastis or haias belonging to private land- 
lords. Small mud huts, with one room at the back and one room or verandah in 
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front, is the usual type of accommodation available. The size and height vary, 
being seldom more than 8 ft. by 10 ft., with height of 6 ft. to 8 ft. The only outlet 
for light and ventilation is the main door. These quarters are often sub-divided 
between two, three or four families, and as many as ten persons may be found in one 
of these huts. I understand worse conditions exist. 

Under my instructions one of my assistant directors inspected the mohallas of 
Khalasi Lines, Gwaltoli, Colonelganj, Lachhmanpurwa and Kaipurwa in Cawnporc, 
where most of these bastis are situated. The conditions are deplorable. A bad 
odour permeates the whole place, due to dirt, stinking drains and filth and the condi¬ 
tion after the rains is even worse. Some attempts have been made by the munici¬ 
pality of Cawnpore to improve the roads and drains, but nothing short of complete 
rebuilding of the areas on sanitary lines can improve matters. 

(iii) Very rarely accommodation is provided b}^ the workers themselves. Possibly 
a few better class workers have their own houses. 

18. (i) The quarters provided by the employers are generally single-roomed 
tenements. The size of standard rooms in the British India Corporation's settle¬ 
ments is 12 ft. by 10 ft., with height averaging 10 ft. The Corporation permit only 
three adults in such rooms. 

The type of accommodation supplied is sufficient only when workers live singly 
or two or three males combine. When they live with their families and grown-up 
children the accommodation is insufficient. The better-class workers are not satisfied 
with the quarters which some of the mills provide. 

(ii) In the quarters provided by the British India Corporation there are several 
grades, and they all generally conform to the sanitary ty]>e except those that are 
built back to back. 

The private quarters provided by landlords are insanitary to the utmost limit. 

19. The accommodation available in each class is fully and readily utilized by the 
workers. 

20. Rent rates vary from Re. 1-2 to Re. 1-12 per month for small quarters 
and Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8 for larger quarters. For the superior quarters it varies from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 9 per month. From the tendency of the labourers to “ combine " 
and considering their average earnings, it seems they cannot afford these rents. 

21. In all the quarters provided by the employers sub-letting and occupation by 
tenants in other's employ is theoretically prohibited, but I understand it is not 
uncommon for the tenants to have outsiders in the garb of relations and htnee sub¬ 
letting is frequent. 

Eviction from employers’ quarters as a rule takes place with the termination of 
employment. This is not, however, strictly enforced in the British India Corpora¬ 
tion’s settlements except when a man is definitely condemned by the sadr panchayat 
of the settlement for serious crime or breach of the peace. 


IV.—Health. 

23. (i) Except the British India Corporation no employers have kept health 
statistics of their workers. The statistics supplied by them compare very favourably 
with those for the municipal area. The following table will show the death-rates for 
the different industrial settlements in Cawnpore :— 


Average Mortality Figures from 1921 to 1928. 


Cawnpore 

Munici¬ 

pality, 

British India 
Corporation's 
settlements. 

Khalasi 

Lines. 

(a) 

Raipurwa. 

(6) 

Gwaltoli. 

(C) 

Colonelganj. 

(d) 

46-32 

j 34-58 

65*95 

1 54-43 

75 29 

46-44 


(a) Labourers 90 per cent, of the population. 

(b) Labourers 70 per cent, of the population. 

(c) Labourers 60 per cent, of the population. 

{d) Labourers 50 per cent, of the population. 

Tuberculosis is also more prevalent in these industrial bastis. The death-rate 
from this disease in the Cawnpore municipality during the years 1921 to 1924 ranged 
from 2*1 to 3 *6. The death-rate in the different mohtUlas of the eity where labour 
predominates is as high as 8 per thousand among females. 
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(ii) Taking the average of eight years (1921 to 1928) the rates for the mohallas 
where labour predominates are as follows :— 


— 

Cawnpore 

Munici- 

pality. 

1 

Khalasi 

Lines. 

Rai- 

purwa. 

Gwal- 

toli. 

^ Colonel- 
ganj. 

Lachhman 

1 purvra. 

Birth-rate 

37-53 

57-39 

35-17 

! 

51 12 j 

43*09 

36*94 

Infantile 

451-84 

392-41 1 

550-32 

457-19 

399-33 

416*11 

mortality 







rate. 








(iii) {a) Study was made particularly of the working conditions of the labourers 
in places not congenial to health, as for instance in the lime houses of the tannery, 
flour mills, cotton mills, oil mills and foundry, specially where fumes and dust 
emanate. An average cotton mill is not equipped with all the modern devices for 
the health and comfort of the workers. 

It was found that the health of the operatives working under more unfavourable 
circumstances did not materially differ from those working under favourable circum¬ 
stances. This can only be attributed either (i) to the workers being replaced as soon 
as their health breaks down or (ii) the men developing an immunity to the effects of 
the particular environs or circumstances. Employers as a rule were extremely 
reticent in furnishing information regarding (i), but one undertaking frankly admitted 
that they " get rid ” of the men as soon as they become unfit. In the absence of 
statistics it is impossible to say whether the breakdown ” is due to the effects of 
industry. 

(b) Except in the organized colonies of the British India Corporation the working 
conditions at the homes of labourers are very unsatisfactory. 

(iv) Owing to shortness of time, details of the dietaries could not be obtained 
for more than a couple of hundred labourers. A worker receiving Rs. 15 per month 
takes atta three-fourths of a seer per head and dal one-fourth of a seer for the whole 
family per day. Those belonging to the eastern districts of the province take one 
seer of rice instead of atta. Bajra often forms the bulk of the food of many of these 
persons. Oil, ghi and vegetables are rarely taken. People of this class usua.lly 
have only one meal—in the evening, parched gram and gur in small quantities being 
the diet at noon. 

People receiving Rs. 15 per month or more have a little more liberal diet, with 
vegetables, but if they have a family the proportion becomes less. 

From what my assistant director has seen he has no hesitation in saying that the 
diet is frequently insufficient and as a rule ill-balanccd. 

(v) As a rule, the general physique of the labourer is poor, and this view is shared 
by the employers. In Messrs. Cooper, Allen's factory and the new electric power 
house only did my assistant director come across some men with fine physique, and 
the managers were of opinion that they were well above the general average. 

The general feeling of some millowners is that labourers ktep good health for 
about ten months after joining, after which they show signs of breakdown, and unless 
they take rest they are seldom found satisfactory after this period. 

(vi) Effect of disturbance of sex ratio in industrial ciffes,-—Beyond giving a general 
* opinion that there is a good deal of venereal diseases among the labourers it is difficult 
to give statistics to prove the statement. From the hospital records it is not possible 
to find out the details, as it is difficult to sort out the labourers from the general 
population. The hospital statistics supplied by the British India Corporation 
for their own colonies show that the incidence is not high, but this is probably 
because the colonies are well under supervision and intermixing of families is not so 
common. The opinion is however held that venereal diseases are very prevalent 
in the bastis because, due to paucity of living quarters, it is common for two families 
to share a single room and also to shelter adult relations of either sex. 

I consider that separate blocks of family quarters (larger than the rest) should be 

E ’ded for in all schemes of industrial housing. In the settlements of the British 
Corporation family quarters are provided for the better class workers only. 
This should be carried down to the lowest workers. 

A 

24. (i) The larger concerns usually have well-equipped dispensaries in charge of 
medical men, either whole-time or part-time. Arrangements at the McRobertganj 
ahd Allenganj settlements of the British India Corporation are very good. Including 
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the welfare staff four doctors, five visiting nurses, eight matrons and about twelve 
dais are employed. In the smaller concerns there are no medical facilities, and 
people have recourse to the Government or municipal dispensaries. 

25. Medical facilities are freely utilized botli by men and women, but, as is the 
general practice in India, treatment is not followed consistently. 

26. (a) The general consensus of opinion of the officers of this department is that 
in the smaller concerns (some of which employ even up to 400 men) arrangements for 
water supply and conservancy are neither adequate nor satisfactory. In one or two 
instances this neglect was particularly marked. In the larger concerns the arrange¬ 
ments are satisfactory. 

(b) At home people either use the municipal public latrines or the drains and 
open spaces in and round the bastis. In the organized colonies latrines and urinal 
accommodation is provided and a regular conservancy staff is employed to keep them 
clean. 

27. As indicated above, sanitary supervision of the mills and factories in the 
United l^rovinces commenced from the middle of 1^26, and medical officers of health 
and assistant directors of public health are inspecting the sanitation of the premises 
and the Jiealth condition of workers from that time. 

28. (i) Rules for the control of temperature which have recently been made by 
the local Cxovemment have improved the working conditions in cotton mills. 

29. (i) No indication of the prevalence of strictly industrial diseases was found 
at any of the factories visited by my assistant director. 

30. (i) There is no sickness insurance worth the name. I understand the British 
India Corporation have in view a scheme of non-employment and sickness insurance. 

(iii) Experience at the British India Corporation’s dLspensaries show that the 
demand for western medicines is very great, and as there is no paucity of medical 
men in towns I do not see any difficulty. 

31. (i) The British India Corporation grant two weeks' leave with pay to every 
expectant mother and as much leave without pay as necessary. Medical attendance, 
maternity wards and nursing are provided free. Other firms also grant leave with 
pay for varying periods. 

(iii) Two weeks’ leave on full wages is not sufficient, and for fear of loss of wages 
women workers may often return to their work sooner than is good for their own 
health or the health of the child. There are now three maternity centres in Cawnpore, 
but the infant mortality of the town continues to be the highest in the province. 
I consider that one month’s leave on full wages should be given to every expectant 
mother—the leave to be taken as far as possible ten days before the anticipated date 
of confinement. The employers will object to this on the ground of cost. I consider 
that statutory provision should, therefore, be made in the Indian Factories Act to 
secure this benefit for women workers. 


V.—^Welfare other than Health and Housing bat including Education. 

32. (i) The British India Corporation are the only concern which have under¬ 
taken the welfare of their workers on an organized scale. The work of their welfare 
department extends to providing recreation, entertainments, cinemas, schools for 
boys and girls, night schools, industrial classes, midwives' training classes, health 
lectures and health instruction in schools, health exhibitions and home visiting by 
nurses. 

(ii) I am not aware of the existence of any private organization for attending 
to the welfare of the industrial classes. 

33. The British India Corporation employ a complement of trained welfare 
workers consisting of three doctors, four nurses, eight compounders, four midwives, 
twenty-five teachers and two sergeant patrols. Total staff (including conservancy 
establishment) consists of 147 whole-time paid workers. Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
have recently engaged the services of a superintendent to organize welfare work. 

I am of opinion that factory owners should be required by law to make reasonable 
provision for the welfare of their workers and employ paid officers for the purpose. 
Wliere a concern is not sufficiently large to have a staff of its own I recommend that 
several concerns should combine for the purpose, and the incidence of cost, etc., 
should be fixed. The official health department can co-operate more effectively in 
the amelioration of the health of the industrial classes through such organizations. 

24. (;i) The British India Corporation have introduced recreational activities 
through athletic, dramatic, wrestling ahd other clubs, scouting and libraries. Warm 
clotliing is provided for poor babies- . 

(6) No other agencies have undertaken welfare for the industrial workers. 
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35. The results, so far as the British India Corporation's colonies are concerned, 
are very satisfactory. There is a fine neighbourly and sportsmanlike spirit among 
the workers. The statistics quoted under IV (23) (i) will demonstrate the value of 
such organizations. 


Vn.-~Safety. 

48. According to rules every concern with 500 workers or more must have first-aid 
appliances and medical relief, and this is usually provided. Smaller concerns 
do not, however, care very much for these requirements. Except in the electric 
power house my assistant director did not find any of. the supervising staff trained in 
first-aid in the institutions he visited. 

50. Better health, light and working conditions and hours of work interspread 
with suitable intervals lead to greater safety of the workers. Beyond making this 
general statement, however, it is not possible to say precisely the effect of the existing 
regulations on the safety of individuals. 


X.—Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

80. Wor/i of Women and Children in Factories not Subject to Act .—The present 
provisions of the Indian Factories Act were inadequate to deal with a case recently 
brought to notice. Glass bangles are manufactured on a large scale in Firozabad 
(Agra district). A large part of the work consisting of joining is carried on in private 
dwellings and in small concerns which do not come under Section 2 (3){b)of the 
Indian Factories Act. Inspection by the Assistant Director of Public Health and 
later by the Chief Inspector of Factories revealed the worldng conditions to be most 
dangerous to the health of the workers. The municipal board was asked by this 
department three years ago to frame byc-laws to regulate the trade on more healthy 
lines, but the board did not do so. Government have now taken up the matter, and 
the municipality will make the bye-laws, but these matters are more expeditiously 
regulated by the Factories Act instead of by the Municipalities Act. I recommend 
that the scope of Section 2 (3) (b) of the Act be enlarged to include any trade, practice 
or calling which entails manufacturing processes, irrespective of the number of men 
employed, and the nature of the power used, and local Governments should have the 
power to close such works if recommendations regarding proper ventilation, lighting, 
health and working conditions of the operatives are not complied with. 


Xm.—Industrial Efficiency of the Workers. 

115. Better working conditions and welfare work inspire confidence among 
workers, keep down wages and result in ultimate economy to employers. Ko 
statistics are, however, available to the Public Flealth Department in the case of 
industrial workers to prove that expenditure on these objects has been accompanied 
by increase of production and economic gain to the employers. Certain statistics 
are not kept at all, others are not likely to be supplied, and comparison is further 
rendered difficult by the constant changes in methods and machinery that are being 
made, I believe, however, that if expenditure on health and welfare did not bring 
in an economic return in some form or other the British India Corporation would 
not be spending about Rs, 60,000 annually on these heads. 

In the Sarda canal construction, where occasionally about-10,000 labourers 
were employed, the economic value of health arrangements has been amply demon¬ 
strated . Below is given the remark of Sir Bernard Darley, Chief Engineer in charge 
of the construction work :— 

** It is very difficult to estimate the economic value of the malarial staff at 
Banbassa in rupees, annas and pies. The work that has been done has certainly 
enabled the working season to be extended from April 15 to, say, June 15, i.e., 
two months each year or ten months in five years. In other words, it will thus be 
possible to dispense with the services of about half the divisional staff a year earlier— 
a saving of probably Rs. 50,000, 

If, however, we take into account the value of delivering water one year 
earlier for irrigation, the monetary value of the anti-malarial work w^ould probably 
run to half a crore ol rupees. 

" Secondly, by keeping the labour fit it has been possible to inspire confidence 
and good contractors have come forward to take up the work at lower rates than 
was deemed possible at first. 

{nm H 
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" I have gone over the estimate and putting this saving at Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 
cubic feet of masonry, etc., this saving might be fairly estimated at Rs. 1,50,000. 
That is of course assuming that any contractors would have taken up the work at 
all under the adverse circumstances obtaining before the malarial staff got to work. 
Indeed. it is very doubtful if the Sarda canal head could have been built at all without 
the expert help we have received from the Public Health Department." 

116. Equally important with the introduction of machinery and labour-saving 
devices for increasing the efficiency of workers are good housing, welfare work, 
better working conditions and proper dietaries. Better home comforts with reduction 
of alcoholism and venereal diseases will produce a definitely better corx>s of workers 
able to do more concentrated work. 


XVn.—Administration. 

139. Factory Inspectioyi, —(i) Adequacy of staff. —^The district health service fully 
meets the needs of industrial hygiene in the rural areas—specially in the case of 
outlpng and seasonal factories ^utuated in the interior. In municipalities medical 
officers of health arc at present able to perform inspections in addition to their 
normal duties. For Cawnpore, however, I think it would be an advantage to have 
a separate and whole-time medical inspector, under the Medical Officer of Healthy 
as the normal duties of the medical officer of health there are heavy. 

Twenty districts of the province do not at present have a public health staff. 
The duty of inspecting the health conditions of industrial workers has therefore 
been laid on the civil surgeons. I am not aware how far these officers are able to 
visit factories—specially those in the interior of districts. Under the orders of 
Government, district medical officers of health, when appointed to these districts, 
are to take over this duty from the civil surgeons. The extension of the health 
services to these twenty districts has been held up for three years for lack of funds. 


XVm.—Intelligenoe. 

143, No health statistics are at present available for industrial areas or settle¬ 
ments or for operatives employed in industrial concerns. In May, 1921, on a reference 
from the International Labour Office, Geneva, the Government of India suggested 
to the local Governments the desirability of keeping health statistics of industrial 
workers. Definite suggestions w^ere made by me to Government but no final orders 
were issued. 

144. I am strongly of opinion that records relating to vital statistics and general 
sickness of the industrial workers, periods of employment, previous employments and 
leave, should be kept and factory owners should be compelled by rules under the 
FactoriesAct to supply necessary information to the medical officer of health. 


General Remarks. 

Industrial Areas and Labour Settlements. —^The municipality of Lucknow has 
reserved a separate area for the industrial concerns. This practice should be strongly 
commended as there are many advantages. The working classes can be housed 
close to the works, and if quarters cannot be provided by employers individually, 
grouping or co-operative action should be possible. Abuses arising out of alcoholism 
and venereal diseases, which are the accompaniment of industrial population, can 
also be regulated more effectively, as the labour colony will be at some distance 
from the towns. Educative propaganda suited to their special needs can also be 
more effectively done. 


Mr. F. ANDERSON, C.I.E., LS.E., SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, V CIRCLE, 
IRRIGATION WORKS, UNITED PROVINCES. 

The tenns of reference to the Royal Commission refer chiefly to labour conditions 
in industrial centres and do not deal with the more or less casual labour em|floyed 
on canal works in the United Provinces. 

The following notes therefore merdy describe labour conditions during the 
construction of the Sarda canal which is the largest irrigation work ever undertakiii 
by the Government of the United Provinces. 
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I.—Recruitment. 

3. (i) Labour employed by the Irrigation Branch is of two kinds—skilled and 
unskilled. 

Skilled labour is generally obtained from towns and mainly comprises masons, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, painters and fitters. These occupations are generally 
hereditary. 

Unskilled labour is available in towns and villages and is recruited mainly from 
the following communities :— 

In the Plains —From Beldars, Lodhas, Lunias, Chamars, Pasias, Kohlis and 
Julahas. 

In the Hills ,—From Dumras, Dutials, Sauns and Bhists. 

They are inefficient labourers who will not undertake earthwork, but confine 
their activities to felling trees, cutting jungle and collecting boulders and shingle. 

Local labour is not available in the upper reaches of the Sarda canal situated 
in the dense sal forest and all the labour employed had to be imported. 

The more important recruiting areas were :— 

For the Headwovks ,—All the stone masons were imported from Gwalior, Bun- 
delkhand and the Central Indian States becauvse the local masons are the brickwork 
masons and the stone masons available in the Kumaun hills are very inferior workmen 
and migrate to the plains in November and insist on returning to the hills in March. 
The average number of stone masons imported annually was 300. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 unskilled labourers were also imported annually 
from Bundelkhand and the Central Indian States because the labourers imported 
from the districts adjacent to the headw^orks dislike working in wet foundations 
and moreover insist on returning home for harvesting operations which continue for 
about a month. 

In addition to the above, about 5,000 unskilled labourers were employed from 
the middle of November until the end of March, when they dwindled down to about 
1,000. These labourers came from the Kumaun hills and from Bareilly, Budaun and 
Shahjahanpur districts. 

For the entire Main canal and the upper reach of the Kheri branch, situated 
within the sal forest, all the skilled and unskilled labour was recruited from the 
.adjacent districts. 

Sufficient local labour was available for all the other canals of the Sarda. 

Large contractors employ agents for recruiting labourers who demand a con¬ 
siderable advance before leaving their homes and many of them decamp with a 
portion of these advances, which are very difficult to recover since the repeal of the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. All the skilled and unskilled labour imported 
from Bundelkhand, Gwalior and the Central Indian States received their travelling 
expenses and on an average one month’s pay in advance. 

(ii) The existing methods of recruiting labour for canal works is as satisfactory 
as any method that can be devised. 

(iii) Public employment agencies would be useless for supplying labour for canal 
works. 

8. (i) Average duration of employment is seven months annually. A working 
day varies from 8 to 10 hours according as the labour is emplo 3 ’^ed on daily or contract 
work. 

(ii) During the sowing and harvest seasons labourers are scarce in the districts. 
Throughout the remainder of the year casual labourers can generally obtain work 
on the canals and in normal years the supply is frequently less than the demand. 


H.—staff Organization. 

10. The entire staff required for supervising and setting out works are govern¬ 
ment employees. 

15, (i) Practically all canal works are given out on contract after calling for 
tenders in the open market. 

"Departmental or daily labour is employed on only those works which are not 
susceptible of being paid for by measurements or cannot be entrusted to contractors, 
for example, pumping arrangements for unwatering foundations, workmen employed 
in canal workshops, etc. 

(ii) The approved cemtract agreement forbids a contractor from assigning or 
sub“letting a contract without the written permission of the Engineer-in-charge. 

Sub-letting is rare and should not be encouraged on canal works, but the majority 
of the larger contractors enter into piece work agreements with their labourers for 
earthwork, collecting materials, moulding bricks, lajdng concrete, breaking ballast, 
etc. 

as 


( 1108 ) 
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(iii) As a general rule contractors employed by the Irrigation Branch are small 
contractors who exercise no supervision over working conditions and take no interest 
whatsoever in arranging for a gcod water supply and providing sanitary arrange¬ 
ments for their men. 

On important works employing large labour, sanitary arrangements are made 
by Government and supervised by departmental officers. 

(iv) The contract system is the only efficient and satisfactory method of executing 
works, because it is utterly impossible to supervise efficiently departmental labour 
employ€'d on a large scale. 


m.—^Housing. 

16. (i) By Employers .—On large works contractors usually provide temporary 
huts for their imported labourers who remain on the works throughout the working 
season. 

Larger contractors allow local labourers about a couple of days to erect their 
own shelters and usually pay their wages for these days. 

(ii) Practically all canal works are constructed on the contract system and 
accommodation is not provided by Government. 

(iv) Local labourers employed by smaller contractors invariably reside at home 
when their work is situated within about four miles of their villages. In all other 
cases workers build temporary grass huts on the site of the work for wffiich they 
receive nothing from petty contractors. 

IV.—Health. 

24. (i) By employers .—Canal contractors never provide medical facilities for their 
men. 

(ii) Malaria was one of the many great difficulties encountered during the con¬ 
struction of the Sarda headvrorks and Main canal, both of which are in the submontane 
Tarai tract, which is one of the most malarious areas in the world. The death-rate 
is about 45 per mille, the infantile mortality is approximately 250 per mille, the 
birth-rate 36 per mille and the ratio of fever deaths to total deaths 90*5 per cent. 

In April, 1921, an Assistant Director of Malariology was appointed Chief Medical 
Officer of the Sarda canal. Stationary hospitals were erected and maintained at 
large labour centres and travelling dispensaries were provided at the less important 
centres. All medical relief including medicines was entirely free. 

In addition to free medical attention, the following anti-malarial meeisures were 
adopted :— 

Systematic blood examination of all cases attending the Headworks hospital 
was undertaken to determine the type of infection, the sexual carriers and the effect 
of the different forms of treatment. 

The efficacy of different lavicides, such as crude oil, kerosene oil, Empranin, 
cresol, Paris-green, etc., were tested in the laboratory and field ; of these, Paris-green 
gave the best results followed by crude oil and castor oil mixtures. 

Prophylactic quinine was issued to the staff and labour during the malarious 
periods of the year. All the residential quarters were fumigated periodically and 
the swamps in the vicinity of camps were drained and oiled or treated with Paris-green. 

Electric light and fans have been provided in all the quarters at the Headworks 
and arrangements are under consideration for making all the permanent quarters 
mosquito proof. 

Outside tlie submontane area, epidemics among the canal labourers are rare and 
medical aid is obtained from the district dispensaries maintained by district boards, 
but these dispensaries are generally unpopular. 

25. (i) Indian labourers are naturally averse to attending dispensaries and under 
no circumstances become indoor patients unless they are forced to do so or realize 
that this is the only hope of recovery. 

During the construction of the Sarda canal the sick were rounded up by daily 
house-to-house visitations, and taking everything into consideration adequate use 
was made of the hospitals and dispensaries which were decidedly popular because the., 
doctors were specially selected and handled the labourers tactfully and sympa¬ 
thetically. 

26. Permanent latrines were constructed on the kadamcha ** pattern at various 
sites and incinerators were provided in close proximity to each set of latrines, 

As the population increased, additional temporary latrines on the "trench** 
pattern were erected where necessary. 

A sanitary inspector with an adequate staff of sweepers, was enjoyed fbr the 
conservancy of the Headworks where over 10,000 wprki^is were conoeatraM during 
the winter months for seven working seasons (November to Hay). 
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Similar arrangements on a smaller scale were made at the sites of the other 
important works, for example, the Jagbura siphon and the Deoha barrage. 

Labour was not concentrated to any large extent along the Main canal and 
branches and sanitary arrangements were considered unnecessary and unworkable. 

(ii) Water-works were installed at the Sarda headworks, but the majority of the 
labourers preferred to drink water from the Sarda river which is snow fed and free 
from contamination. 

Elsewhere labourers obtained drinking water from departmental or private 
wells ; the former were disinfected periodically and during the seven years of con¬ 
struction no epidemic occurred among the labourers. 


Xn.—Wages. 

96. (ii) The prevailing rates of wages are :— 


(a) Time basis. 


Class of labourers. 

Present rate 
per day. 

Average. 

Pre-war 
rates in 


Jungle. 

Plains. 

plains. 

Beldars (earthwork) 

Rs. a. 

0 8 

Rs. a. 

0 6 

Rs. a. 

0 7 

Rs. a. p. 
0 4 0 

Beldars (masonry w’^orks) 

0 10 

0 8 

0 9 

0 6 0 

Women 

— 

— 

0 4 

0 2 6 

Children .. 

— 

— 

0 3 

0 1 6 

Masons 

1 12 

1 4 

1 8 

0 12 0 

Carpenters 

— 

1 — 

1 4 

0 12 0 

Blacksmiths 


— 

1 0 

0 10 0 

Mistries 

— 

— 

2 0 

1 1 0 0 


(b) Piece work basis. 





Present rates. 


Class of labourers 
employed. 

Class of 
works. 

i 

Unit. 

Jungle 
with long 
leads ana 
heavy 
masonry. 

Plains 
with 
ordinary 
leads and 
ordinary 
masonry. 

Pre-war 

rates 

(plains). 




Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a 

Beldars, etc. .. 

Earthwork 

excavation 

only. 

Per 

1 thousand 
cubic feet. 

6 4 

2 8 

1 9 

Masons, ordinary 

Masonry 

work. 

1 Per 

hundred 
cubic feet. 

3 0 

2 8 

1 8 

Through rate for 

masonry on piece 
work inclubing cost 
of other labour em¬ 
ployed. 


Ditto 

5 0 

4 8 

i 

3 0 


98. The average sum remitted by canal labourers working away from their 
homes is about one^third of their earnings. 

100. Payments are invariably made to the contractors, who in turn pay their 
labonrem themselves or through their agents. Workers always lose when payment 
is made by a contractor's agmt. 

(Uds) H8 
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102. Overtime is generally paid for at the normal hourly wage of the class of 
labour employed. 

Sunday work is paid for at the ordinary work day rates. 

103. No standardization is feasible on canal w^orks. 

104. Labour available in the open market increases or decreases with an increase 
or decrease in the wages paid. 

105. It is my own personal opinion that minimum wages should be fixed by 
statute for each class of labour. There will certainly be difficulties in enforcing 
this in the case of casual labour employed by canal contractors, but these will be 
overcome gradually once the principle of a minimum living wage is conceded. 

106. Fines in the strict interpretation of the word are never levied on casual 
canal labourers. 

107. Wages are paid by the week or by the month. 

(ii) Four to six days elapse before payment. 

(iii) (a) and (b) Not necessary for canal labourers. 

(iv) Unclaimed wages usually lapse to the employer. 

In the case of departmental labour efforts are made to trace and pay the heir 
the unclaimed wages. 

110. Leave is not countenanced for daily paid labourers. 


Mr.D.W. CRICHTON, SUPERINTENDENT, GOVERNMENT PRESS, UNITED 

PROVINCES. 

I.—Reomitment. 

Allahabad is a large printing centre, and the largest establishment Ls the Govern¬ 
ment Press, employing 1,200 persons, in addition to which some 120 more are 
employed at branch presses in Lucknow and Naini Tal. In Allahabad there are 
also two important newspaper offices, a large book-printing press, a modern type 
foundry, and numerous medium to small commercial presses. Printing, indeed, 
is the largest industry in the place, and I estimate that there are about 4,000 persons 
directly employed. 

Compared with the printing industry in western countries, a peculiarity to be 
noticed is that female labour is unknown, youths and boys working on processes 
normally undertaken by women and girls in the west. 

(2) With printing playing so important a part in the life of the community, 
there is no dearth of suitable labour. It is principally local and in many cases all 
the male members of families and their near relatives are employed in the industry. 
There are, nevertheless, numbers who have a connection with the surrounding 
villages and others with agriculture. The latter are usually employed on unskilled 
work and take employment temporarily to relieve the family exchequer between 
harvests or when their labour is not required on the land, leaving their families and 
returning at frequent intervals until the land demands their labour. 

(3) The existing method of recruitment is by direct application, and it is the 
practice in the Government Press to engage labour on the Ist and 15th of each 
month for any vacancies that may occur. Highly skilled men, particularly for new 
processes introduced by tbe extended use of modern machinery, are scarce, however, 
and recourse has to be made to advertising in the papers of the Presidency cities. 

Recruitment is unaffected by caste restrictions, but it may be of interest to note 
that Muslims largely predominate, esp^ially among operatives. In the Government 
Press the figures are : Muslim operatives, 695 ; Hindus, 329; Muslim clerks, 77 ; 
Hindus, 99. This proportion is general in Allahabad, 

(7) It is impossible to give any idea of the extent of unemplo 5 mient in the printing 
industry as there is no agency instituted either by Government, the employem, or 
the employed, for dealing with this subject. That there are many unemployed is 
evident, nevertheless, from the considerable numbers who present themselves for 
employment or make application by letter. 

Unemployment is not so seasonal in. character as it is in Great Britain (where 
printing is a barometer that reacts to the slightest change in the prosperity of the 
country), but rather represents a normally constant surplus over wl^t the indushcT 
can emplby. This is due, in a great measure, to the purposes for which printing Is 
at present used, and does not depend on the activity or depression of other and 
industries, or on the seasons, or on the habits of the people. ^ that I th^l 
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in Great Britain commercial printers are busiest in autumn and winter on publicity 
printing, and book printers in summer and autumn on works of fiction and other 
literature, whereas in India both those classes of printing are negligible in quantity 
and consequently printing employment is not affected in the same way. 

As to a remedy, I am of opinion that the country is not ripe for legislation intro¬ 
ducing compulsory unemployment insurance and labour bureaux on the lines followed 
in Great Britain. The difference lies in the fact that India is essentially an agricul¬ 
tural country and could produce more than sufficient to support its population 
if fully developed, therefore the rural population is not compelled f o seek employment 
in the towns ; indeed, migration to the towns could be retarded and possibly urban 
surpluses absorbed. To introduce unemployment insurance in indust^, with its 
undeniable evils of subsidizing the lazy and indolent, would, to my mind, merely 
accentuate the migration of the rural population and make the employment question 
a very much larger problem than it is to-day. To cope with the unemployed surplus 
—I believe there always will be a surplus no matter what measures are introduced— 
I would suggest that Government should institute centies in large industrial areas 
where labour could voluntarily register as unemployed, giving all essential details, 
and where employers could apply for labour. Obviously those centres should ex¬ 
change information at stated intervals as well as report to Government. It would 
not l>e the duty of those centres to arrange for the transfer of labour from one centre 
to another, but they would publish lists of all demands for labour. In the event 
of abnormal unemployment and evident distress, Ck>vemment should open test 
works and arrange for relief through work of a distinctly utilitarian character, as 
is at present done in agricultural areas in time of famine. 

In this way I think Government could have its finger on the pulse of industrial 
life and relieve real distress at a minimum of cost without imposing any additional 
burden on industry, and without creating and subsidizing a class of undesirables. 


8. Being a Government establishment the average length of service in the 
Government Press is probably greater than in private presses, still, even in the latter 
length of service compares favourably with that in Great Britain. 

Of tlie numbers employed in the Government Press there are— 

33 with 30 yearns service and over. 

62 with between 25 and 30 years' service. 


78 


20 

. 25 

148 


15 
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371 with less than five years’ service. 


Absenteeism, however, is prevalent to a larger extent in India than has been 
my experience of lalxjur elsewhere. During the period March to August, 1929, 
inclusive, the possible number of men-day^ was 179,431, and the number of days 
lost, 12,927, or an average number of persons absent from all causes of 7 - 2 per cent. 
This is due principally to illness, but there are social and other reasons. Whereas 
industrial workers in Great Britain generally arrange marriages to take place about 
the time of a holiday or are content to take a day off, in India it is common for a 
marriage to last a week or ten days and not only the actual participants and close 
relations spend this time over the festival, but also the most distantly related. 
Marriages in India, too, are held at definite periods of the year, and between that 
and the large numbers who take part a dislocation of work that is unexampled in 
the west is experienced. 

Funerals, also, are responsible for a certain amount of absenteeism as Indians 
consider it a religious obligation to attend the funeral of any one in their immediate 
neighbourhood, whether relative or not, and among certain classes of Hindus it is 
a custom for a son to withdraw from society for fifteen days after the death of his 
father. 

Another cause of absenteeism, particularly among Muslims, is the patdah system, 
as the male members of the family have to attend to such duties as taking ailing 
children to doctors and dispensaries and consequently have to neglect their work. 

HeUgious pilgrimages are one more cause; and of the non-social causes one is 
the lack of rapid transport away from the railways and arterial roads. This is 
responsible for adding days to the absence of men from their work, when, to visit 
their village homes they have to walk many miles after getting to the nearest railway 
station, 

There are no remedies for the social causes of absenteeism, as they are rooted 
in the customs of the country and only by a different attitude towards the customs 
by Indians themselves can a change be effected ; while, of the other causes, much 
will depend on the grerv^ of public conscience in matters of sanitation, preventable 
disease, etc., and the econonuc development of the country. 


H 4 
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in,-~Hoiising, 

16. Practically all workers, both of the Government and private presses, live in 
the city bazaans, under the most insanitary and unhealthy conditions imaginable. 
Most of them are tenants, but a larger proportion than obtains in Great Britain are 
either owners or co-sharers with other members of their families in the ownership 
of their houses. Of the workers employed in the Government Press, 396 own their 
houses, 158 are part-owners, and 645 are tenants. 

Grants are obtainable by Government workers for the building and repair of 
houses under certain conditions, and those facilities are readily availed of. At the 
present time there are fifteen employees of the press repaying loans for those pur¬ 
poses. It would help to improve housing conditions generally, however, if certain 
specifications regarding capacity, dimensions and material, were incorporated in the 
agreement when a loan is granted. No control is exercised in this direction with 
the result that prevailing conditions are being perpetuated. 


IV.—Health. 

23. The working conditions in the more important printing presses. Government 
and private, arc good, the premises being commodious, well-ventilated, well-lit, and 
kept in good order. Wherever possible, electric fans and khas-khas screens are 
provided in the Government Press, and in one or two private presses, during the hot 
season, to reduce the temperature ; and in one private press special structural 
arrangements have been made to reduce the temperature, not so much in the interests 
of the employees as the working of a process. Certain departments, however, 
cannot be fitted with the ordinary type of electric fan, and a system of blowing cool 
air through ducts and installing exhaust fans would be an acceptable improvement, 
while no means at all are available for increasing the temperature in the veiy cold 
months of December and January, 

In the great majority of presses outside the scope of the Factories Act the condi¬ 
tions are deplorable, any small room or outhouse being considered good enough as a 
workroom. 

If for no other reason than to improve the conditions in those presses, I am of 
opinion that the Factories Act should be amended to make the definition of a factory 
any premises wherein, or within the precinctaof which, on any one day in the year, 
not less than ten persons are simultaneously employed and any process for, or 
incidental to, making, altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or otherwise 
adapting for use, for transport, or for sale, any article or part of an article is carried 
on, whether any power is used in aid thereof or not. Under the present definition 
in Section 2, Clause (3) (a), there are presses which escape inspection because they 
work their machinery by hand and where there is overcrowding, no proper sanitary 
arrangements, insufficient drinking water, and old stables and godowns turned into 
workrooms. 

I am also of opinion that ventilation should not be confined merely to the provision 
of doors and windows and special measures for particular industries, but that it 
should be compulsory for all factories to provide some mechanical means of agitating 
and circulating the air in the hot season. The still atmosphere of a crowded work¬ 
room in a temperature of 115 degrees, reeking with human sweat and other odours, 
can scarcely be considered conducive to good health or maximum productivity, and, 
though the latter consideration noight be expected to appeal to most employers of 
labour, it is unlikely, on account of the original capital cost, that the use of air 
agitators will become general unless compulsion is introduced. 

24. Government provide medical attendance for their servants free of charjje, 
and there is a proposal at present under consideration to institute a separate dis¬ 
pensary in the Government Press for press employees. Two private presses provide 
free medical attendance, one of them providing a dispensary in addition. There 
are two public hospitals and several dispensaries, Government and charitable* in 
the city. Notwithstanding those facilities there is still room for enlargement* but 
an equal necessity is tlie educating of the people to the curative value of medidfie 
and the need for taking early steps to get treatment, whether indigenous or western. 
Many have a positive dread of hospitals and resign themselves to any suffering 
rather than seek advice or, if they accept it, persevere iriria the treAtment prescribed. 

30. With regard to sickness insurance there can be no two opinions as to the 
benefits that would accrue to all concerned if a workable scheme could be devised 
to overcome the difficulties enumerated in subject IV (30) (jii). 

The only scheme that suggests itself to me is one of levying a ^ntriburiqn jxobi 
all employee coming under the Factories Act on a p 0 f mpitiit basis on the ayefPS^. 
of the marimum and minimum of the number Of the eihployees bh tmy 
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day of the year. To make the levy equitable it could be permissible for the employer 
to deduct a fixed proportion of the levy from the workers. The total amount received 
from the levy should be added to by a like contribution by the Provincial Government 
and the whole administered by the Provincial Government, who would use the 
amount annually in the institution and extension of hospitals and dispensaries and 
the giving of grants to institutions of a like nature, whether privately owned by 
large firms, individual persons, or charitable organizations, and whether following 
the western or other .system of medicine, provided the institution Is certified by a 
competent body, appointed by Government, to be worked on proper lines. Every 
worker employed in a factory so levied would be issued witli a registration card 
which would entitle him to free medical attendance and simple medicines at any 
hospital or dispensary maintained by Government or subsidized by a grant, with 
which tlie worker may choose to register. Any firm that provided hospital and 
dispensary facilities to its workers to the satisfaction of the competent body could 
be allowed to contract out, but safeguards should be taken on behalf of those em¬ 
ployees who prefer indigenous systems. As regards workers who return to their 
native village when sick, a temporary relief card could be issued which would be 
valid at the nearest Government dispensary. 

This scheme might commend itself on several grounds : insurance stamps and 
approved societies are unnecessary ; all parties contribute to its maintenance, and 
Government are partly relieved of the present heavy burden of providing medical 
relief. It probably would not meet with the approval of all medical practitioners 
and chemists, still, as it would be optional for them to organize their own institutions, 
the opiX)sition might be overcome. 

V.—Welfare. 


37. Government servants on the permanent establishment are entitled to super¬ 
annuation pensions at the age of 55, on a non-contributory basis. There is, however, 
a large proportion of Government Press workers engaged on a temporary non- 
pensionable service for whom no provision is made. Three or four private presses 
give pensions at their discretion on a non-contributory basis. 

The difficulty about instituting old age pensions generally is the fact that great 
numbers of persons from among the worker class have no idea of their proper age, 
and,in Government service, much depends on the doctor who examines the applicant 
when fixing age. This difficulty is common even among the young, although birth 
repstration is carried out. Until this condition is improved and ages can be deter¬ 
mined with some assurance of correctness it would result in chaos to attempt any 
scheme of this nature. 

38. No private press in this province lias so far instituted a co-operative society 
of any kind, but a co-operative bank was started in the Government Press in 1927, 
with a view to help the workers to tide over periods of financial stress, in times of 
marriage, death, sickness, etc., at a rate much lower than they can obtain elsewhere. 
The bank started under a shadow of suspicion, but two years’ working have convinced 
the sceptics, with the result that the share captial has had to be increased from 
Rs. 10,900 to Rs. 15,000. The shares are of a value of Rs. 5, recoverable at the 
rate of Re. 1 the first month and eight annas monthly thereafter, and no employee 
may hold more than a hundred shares. A dividend of OJ per cent, was declared 
the first year and 10 per cent, the following year, after making allowances for reserves, 
etc., in accordance with the Co-operative ^cieties Act. The society is managed by 
a committee appointed by the shareholders who meet monthly to allocate loans and 
conduct any business that may come before them. 

A peculiarity of this society that may be of interest is a rule whereby Muslim 
members, who, on religious grounds, do not wish to accept interest on their shares, 
may hand over such sums to the Muslim members of the committee to meet the 
interest charges of poor Muslim shareholders who take loans. This rule has worked 
well and is appreciated. 

VI.—Eduoation. 

40. The facilities for the education of the young who will eventually enter industry 
have been, until the past two or three 3 rears, practically non-existent, but now a 
measure of compulsory primary education has been introduced in AUahabad, among 
other places, and by a decade or so the position in this respect may be expected to 
show considerable improvement. 

41. No provision has so far been made for industrial or vocational training in 
printing on a practical scale in this province. Classes in lithography and book¬ 
binding are conducted in the Arts and Crafts School, Lucknow, but, as the name 
indicate, they have been considered from an arts standpoint rather than the indus¬ 
trial* with the xesult that tiie school has made no mark on the industry and been 
of littie practical value to the students. A scheme lor practical technical training 
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in conjunction with workshop practice in the Government Press has been considered 
and, I believe, approved by Government, and only awaits funds for its institution. 
In this scheme it is proposed that the students should devote half their time to 
instruction and theory and the other lialf on actual commercial work produced 
under a>mpetitive conditions, so that the students may not be taught in an unreal 
atmosphere and acquire false values. 

42. It is an essential feature of the scheme that the students should have passed 
a certain standard of education, as without it the training will not be beneficial, 
nor will the standard of labour be raised. No better example than the effect of 
education on improving the standard of living and industrial efficiency can be found 
than in the printing industry. The great majority of hand compositors in these 
parts are utterly ignorant of the English language, although English is the official 
language and forms the bulk of all printing. They know letters and word-forms 
only and literally “ follow copy." The result is that mistakes are numerous—one 
has only to see a first procjf to see how foul a proof can be—and more proofs have 
to be taken than would be the case in a European country, more readers have to 
be employed, and more time lost in corrections. 

With the growth in wages and the demand for speedier work, hand composition 
is gradually giving way to machine composition. Except in rare cases hand composi¬ 
tors are not suitable for this work, because a mechanical composing machine operator 
must be able to read English quickly, accurately, and understandirigly, in order to 
produce a high average output of the machine’s capacity, consequently the men 
employed are of higher educational qualilic.ations and their work is much cleaner. 
Although the unit piece-work rate for machine composition is half of the hand rate 
the operators are able to earn anything from Rs. 75 to Ks. 100 per cent, more than 
their contemporaries on hand composition. They are in every way more prosperous, 
and not only are they better clad and provided with the necessities of life, but they 
indulge in hitherto undoubted luxuries, such as cycles, in a much greater measure. 


Vni. —Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. I am of opinion that insurance should be compulsory in those industries to 
which workmen's compensation applies. Admittedly it is a matter of some difficulty, 
but unless it is tackled in the early stages of industrialism and in organized in¬ 
dustries, it is going to be increasingly difficult when the schedule under the Act is 
extended. It is of prime importance, too, that the workmen should have some 
guarantee that the benefits under the Act are secured to him, otherwise awards can 
be made of no value by " men of straw " or if a firm ceases to function. If compul¬ 
sion is introduced it may safely be left to the enterprise of insurance companies to 
make its benefits widely known, and I see no reason why Government, through the 
post office, may not offer facilities in the same way as they accept life insurance. 
To see that insurance is actually effected, factory inspectors could be authorized 
to inspect the receipts for premiums paid. 


53. The scales of compensation laid down in the Act are, in my opinion, adequate, 
except that in Schedule IV the assumed wages should not be less than Rs. 15. Uxiless 
in the case of minors, for whom special provision has been made, a wage of Rs. 15 
does not seem exorbitant when one considers that in the case of temporary disable¬ 
ment, for example, a worker could not get more than Rs. 7-8 a month—not a sum 
that is likely to engender malingering. 


IK. — Houn. 

55 and 56. The normal number of hours worked in the printing industry in the 
United Provinces, after deducting intervals for meals, varies between and 7 hours 
daily on six days a week. In the Government Press the hours fixed are 8.80 a.m. 
to 12.30 p.m. and 1.30 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

The actual hours, including overtime, but deducting intervals, are generally 
8 hours daily on six days a week. 

During tlie course of a recent discussion on a representation made by the men on 
the subject of their wages and certain other conditions of service, it was proposed 
to them that a 48 hours’ week be introduced, and that the hours be so arranged as 
to give them a shorter day on Saturday, The first proposal was accepted and the 
other turned down. The representation is under the consideration of Gov^mmt. 

There is no system in vogue of keeping men on call longer hours than the actual 
working day, and these conditions apply to all workers and in private presses as 
weU as in the Ck)vernxneat Press. 
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60. The interval allowed for meals and rest, as shown above, is one hour. In 
exceptional circumstances, when work demands the full daily limit of 11 hours, 
half-hour intervals are given after live hours' work. In Allahabad, owing to the 
long distances that have to be traversed and no means of rapid transportation, very 
few men leave the precincts of the press during the interval, and either bring their 
food or buy it from men who are allowed entrance for this purpose. 

In the Government Press holidays arc granted to the industrial employees on 
34 days in the year. The whole establishment is not closed down on each occasion, 
still they are so arranged tlmt each community—Muslem, Hindu and Christian— 
enjoys 28 days in the year. All holidays are paid for to workers on fixed wages 
and tliose on task work, and, if required to work on any holiday, the hours are paid 
as overtime. Private presses are not so generous in the matter of holidays, though 
most employees enjoy holidays on the important festivals. 

61. Sunday is invariably observed as a day of rest in all presses, including those 
publishing newspapers. 

Xn.—Wages. 

96. The following table shows the average wages paid in the Government Press 
to various kinds of workers in the years 1909, 1919, and 1929 :— 



1909. 

1919. 

1929. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Compositors, salaried .. 

16 

13 

14 

8 

25 

3 

,, piece-workers 

16 

6 

9 

8 

33 

13 

Pressmen 

9 

0 

10 

1 

18 

7 

Machincmen 

14 

7 

14 

10 

30 

5 

Binders, salaried 

4 

15 

5 

8 

11 

13 

,, piece-workers 

9 

2 

10 

1 

17 

3 

Lithographers .. 

12 

1 

14 

13 

22 

10 

Type-foundry workers 

6 

10 

7 

5 

12 

12 

Unskilled labourers 

6 

0 

7 

0 

13 

0 


These figures do not include overtime payments to salaried hands, averaging an 
additional 15 per cent. 

The figures for binders are taken over the whole number employed—boys, 
youths and men—of whom the greater number are boys and youths doing work 
invariably done by girls in England and accounts for the comparatively low pay. 
The men employed on bookbinding proper earn from Rs. 16 to Rs. 35 per mensem. 


Of the piece-hand compositors there are— 

Earning more than Rs. 60 per mensem over a period of 12 months 


less than Rs. 

56 nor more than Rs. 

60 

,. 

5 

Ditto 

51 

ditto 

55 

,, 

3 

Ditto 

46 

ditto 

50 


8 

Ditto 

41 

ditto 

45 

,. 

21 

Ditto 

36 

ditto 

40 

,, 

.. 28 

Ditto 

31 

ditto 

35 

., 

.. 32 

Ditto 

26 

ditto 

30 


.. 40 

Ditto 

21 

ditto 

25 

,, 

11 


Earning not more than Rs. 20 


All are paid at the same rates and the difierences are due solely to individual 
. ability. 

Qualified operators pf mechanical composing machines earn on piece-work from 
’ Rs. to Rs. 150 a month, the average being Rs. 90. 

In private presses wages are slightly lower in the important establishments and 
considerably less in the small presses. 

97. The decade 1909 to 1918 showed little or no change in the level of 'w^ges, and 
the figures for 1919 for piece compositors fell off owing to a considerable reduction 
in work as a measure of economy and an aftermath of the Great War. The con¬ 
siderable increase in the next decade was the result of widespread industrial unrest 
towards the end of 1919 and in 1920. 


101. Wages axe fixed by direct negotiation between the employers and the 
workers. Except in the htrge presses there are no fixed piece-rates, nor are there 
standard wa^ in any branch of the industry, consequently, in cases of monthly 
wages and piece-rates in small presses it is a matter for individual bargaining. 
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106. I am unaware of the extent of fining in private presses, but in the Govern¬ 
ment Press, with a wages bill of more than Ks. 3,00,000 a year, the average amount 
of fines in that period is about Rs. 90. These are inflicted for breaches of discipline. 
Other deductions are made for spoilage of material when caused through gross 
carelessness, and these again do not exceed Rs. 100 per annum. 

All fines and deductions go to Government, although I am personally of opinion 
that fines should be placed in some fund for expenditure among the men generally. 

107. The custom in the United Provinces is to pay wages monthl)’' and the 
printing industry is no exception to tliis practice. 

In the Government Press the time of the permanent establishment is made up 
to the last day of one month and wages paid on the first day of the succeeding month. 
Any adjustments are made in the follovdng month’s pay. The temporary and piece 
establishments are generally paid about the 10th of the succeeding month. Over¬ 
time i^ayments are made separately about the 20th. Private presses are in the habit 
of paying about the 15th of the succeeding month. 

I am of opinion that no legislation is necessary to regulate the periods of wage- 
payments as the present monthly period is well adapted to the needs of the people, 
who can bu)’ their food grains in large quantities and save on the transaction, and 
who are more likely to save any small surplus and put it to a better purpose than 
would be apparent to them if the surjflus was even smaller, as well as the fact that 
more frequent payments would increase the cost of time-keeping and disbursing 
staff to employers. 

Legislation, however, appears desirable to prevent delay in payment, and I 
consider that the 10th of the following month should be the limit by which all pay¬ 
ments should be made. 

111. Wliile I am in favour of inserting a Fair Wages Clause in all public contracts 
I do not see how it can be carried out until wages have been standardized, either by 
negotiation or by a wages board. It is certainly as much to the benefit of the 
employer as to the worker that such a condition should be inserted in contracts, 
as it protects him against tlie man who is enabled to undercut by paying low wages. 


Xin. —^Industrial Efficiency ot Workers. 

113. Generally speaking the Indian worker in the printing industry is far below 
the standard of his British counterpart in efficiency. Tliis is scarcely to be wondered 
at when one considers the handicap he starts off with in having little or no education. 
Without it he can only learn the rudiments of his work ; he cannot study to improve 
himself or appreciate the possibilities of his craft; he lacks the urge of ambition 
based on sure knowledge. Few know anything of or care about the finer and more 
aesthetic side of their work—a high standard of workmanship and quality of output; 
indeed few trouble to learn how their own particular job affects or is affected by other 
operations. Similarly, there is a lack of pride on the part of those put in charge 
of machinery to see that it is kept more than superficially clean and in perfect order. 
Oiling is neglected, bolts and nuts are seldom tested, and defects in pitch allowed to 
develop, with the result that breakages occur and machinery requires repair oftener 
than is the case in western countries. In other words, the Indian printer is a wage- 
earner, seldom a craftsman. 

114. There is no doubt that besides the want of education the Indian printer's 
efficiency is afiected by poor physique and bad health brought about by insanitary 
home surroundings and malnutrition. He cannot be e3^ected to have the stamina, 
energy, and alertness of the British worker on one, at inost two, meals a day, with 
perhaps a few pice of sweetmeats thrown in, nor can he be expected to resist disease 
or to fight against petty ailments when he is surrounded by squalor and dirt. 

116. The best possible metliod of securing increased efficiency is, in my opinion, 
a proper system of primary, secondary and technical education. Given that. I feel 
certain the other impediments to high efficiency such as poor physique, bad health, 
low standard of living, etc., will improve collaterally. 


XIV.—Trade Ck)mbinatioiia. 

117. There is no organization among the employing printers in the >provin<^« 
An association was mooted in 1919, when there was cohsidetahl^ Ultrest aifiohg fhe 
workers, but it never was put on a sound foundation and soon 
passing of the emergency that called it into bdng. 
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Likewi.se, until recently there has been no proper workers' association. One or 
two members of the Legislative Council, howcv€*r, have interested themselves in this 
direction, and a union has, I understand, been formed. Whether it is to be a regis¬ 
tered union or a union of Government servants only, or is to be both is not loiown, 
nor is it known what will be the nature of its or their activities. 


XV.—Industrial Disputes. 

123. Considerable labour unrest was experienced throughout India in 1919 and 
1920, partly political but principally connected with the cost of living. Allahabad 
shared in this unrest and strikes occurred in the Government Press and several 
private presses. That in the Government Press was only partial and short dura¬ 
tion lasting from the 8tli to the 21st April, 1920, and the workers lost approximately 
Rs. 2,830. In the private presses also the strikes were of short duration. 

In 1927 a strike took place in a private press in Allahabad over the question of 
certain reductions in staff and internal rearrangements, which lasted for about 
ten days. 

Settlements were effected in all cases by direct negotiation between individual 
employers and representatives of the men without recourse to any conciliation or 
arbitration by outside persons. 

124, As previously stated, every opportunity is afforded to the workers to 
make representations on any grievance and deputations arc also received on wage 
and other questions as occasion may demand. The usual procedure in the Govern¬ 
ment Press is for the men to submit tlieir petitions to the Superintendent, who, if 
they relate to wage increases or other changes which he has not authority to decide, 
forwards them to Government for orders. 

Although an admirer of the work of Joint Industrial Councils in Great Britain— 
of which that of the printing industry is a notable example—the scheme is impractic¬ 
able until both employers and workers are organized. 

Until such time as Joint Industrial Cx>uncils can be created I am of opinion that 
there should be trade boards on the British pattern wth a neutral chairman and 
representatives of employees and employers. 

My reason for advocating trade boards is tliat there is undoubted sweating of 
labour in many establishments, particularly small presses. The method is to 
employ persons who have an elementary knowledge of some particular branch and 
to place them on small wages or very low piece-rates. These the workers are pre¬ 
pared to accept until they become more expert, when they either seek work else¬ 
where, or, should they request higher wages, are discharged. Cut-throat prices are 
responsible for tliis state of affairs more tlaan excessive profits, therefore it is bad for 
all pai-ties in the industry. 

Wliile advocating trade boards I am not unmindful of the fact that standard 
minimum wages cannot be fixed in the same way as they are fixed by negotiation 
in Great Britain, where in the printing industry all workers serve a definite appren¬ 
ticeship and consequently have an average similarity in productivity, nor am I 
unmindful of the danger of trade boards fixing too great a gap between the gradations 
of progressive pay whereby youths are jettisoned when they become eligible for 
then's pay. To overcome this it should be an instruction to trade boards that there 
should not be too great a difference between the various stages, and, further, that 
the stages should not be fixed on age considerations only, but that length of service 
in the industry should be the prime qualification for advance. 


XVn.—Adxninistratioii. 

139. The sole remark I would offer under this head is that I do not consider the 
factory inspection staff adequate. Under the Indian Factories Act, XII of 1911, 
Section 4, Clauses (3) and (4), the district magistrate is an inspector and other officials 
may be appointed by Government as additional inspectors. The district magistrate 
has so many other duties to attend to that he must find the greatest difficulty to 
supplement, if ever, the visits of the regular factory inspectors. The additional 
inspectors are usually deputy magistrates, and from my esjperienco I would con¬ 
fidently state that they perform the duties in a rather perfunctory manner, but more 
is Scarcely to be expected as few can have had any factory experience or have devoted 
much time to the study of the subject. 
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Mr. R. G. D. WALTON, I.C.S. (COLLECTOR OF CAWNPORE), COMMISSIONER 
FOR WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, CAWNPORE. 

Vm.—51. (i) The Workmen’s Compensation Act has been very little used by 
the M^orkmen themselves in Ca^\^lpore in spite of the large industrial population here. 
I give below the number of cases instituted by employees during the last five years :— 
1924, nil; 1925, nil; 1926, 1 ; 1927, 4 ; 1928, 2 ; 1929 (up to August 31st) 9. 

Out of these all the cases in 1926, 1927 and 1928 were uncontested, and of the nine 
cases in 1929 only three were contested. The uncontested cases were all com¬ 
promised between the employer and the employee and this is the general practice in 
Cawnpore. The figures show that employees very rarely resort to the Act to bring 
pressure to bear on their emploj^ers in order to obtain compensation, but as the 
figures given below in paragrapli 2 show the Act gives more protection to the employee 
than would appear from the tabic above as in some cases compensation under the 
Act is deposited with the Commissioner and in other the emploj^er pays compensation 
direct to the employee. At the same time, however, from the point of view of the 
workman, it is clear that the Act is little used and that on the whole he is ignorant of 
its existence and the advantages conferred on him by it. 

(ii) It is difficult to arrive at any accurate conclusion as to the extent of the use 
of the Act in comparison with the extent of j)ossible claims. I give below a table 
showing the number of accidents which have occurred in each year during the last 
five years up to and including 1928 :— 


Years. 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Minor. 

Total. 

Reported under 
the Factories 
Act. 

1924 .. 

5 

21 

[ 

105 

131 

—* 

1925 .. 

12 

54 

101 

167 

— 

1926 .. 

5 

48 

117 

170 

— 

1927 .. 

2 

26 

117 

145 


1928 .. 

8 

> 45 

106 

159 



The number of cases filed therefore as compared with the total number of accidents 
is negligible. But to compare them alone would be mi.sleading. There are in 
addition figures available which show cases in which compensation is deposited by 
employers with the Commissioner under Section 8 of the Act. I give these figures 
below in tabular form together with the combined figures of 6tal and serious 
accidents :— 


Years. 

Fatal and 
serious 
accidents. 

1 

Cases filed 
by 

workmen. 

Compensation deposited by 
employers under Section 8, 
Workmen's Compensation Act. 

1924 

! 26 

— 

2 

1925 

66 

— 

7 

1926 

53 

1 

4 

1927 

28 

4 

7 

1928 

53 

2 

8 


It should be noted that by far the greater number of cases in which coit^pwintion 
is deposited are cases involving fatal accidents* If we add, the total in jCplninns 
two and three together as giving us the number Of cases in the Act ihs teen 
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used either by the workman or the employer in the case of serious or fatal accidents 
we sec tliat the use of the Act as compared with the total numl>er of fatal and serious 
accidents is greater than appears at first sight thougti even so it is, in most years, 
very small. Thus in the best year, i.e., 1927 there were only eleven cases where 
compensation was obtained (either by workmen liling cases or by the employer 
depositing compensation under the Act) as against 28 cases of fatal and serious 
accidents. There are also figures showing cases in which employers have paid 
compensation direct to the workmen. I give the figures below :— 


Years. 

Death. 

I'ermancnt 

total 

disablement. 

Permanent 

partial 

disablement. 

1924 

1 

— 

19 

1925 

1 

6 

51 

1926 

— 

7 

43 

1927 

~ i 

1 

35 

1928 

2 * 

■ 

8 

26 


But it is impossible to compare these figures with the figures of the total number 
of accidents given above as the classiheation of accidents into serious and minor 
does not correspond with the classification laid down in the Act. Thus a certain 
number of cases classified under the head “ minor accidents " represent cases where 
the workman lias been absent from duty for more than ten days and which therefore 
came under the Act but this number is unknown and cannot be separated from the 
total, while on the other hand any case in which a workman is absent from duty for 
21 days or over is reckoned as a “ serious ” accident under the Factories Act, though 
it may not involve permanent total or permanent partial disablement. Leaving 
aside these figures, therefore, it will be seen that the use of the Act by the workman 
himself appears to be negligible, I think there can be no doubt tliat the great 
majority of workers are, especially in smaller factories, such as small oil mills, etc., 
quite unaware of the advantages which the Act confers on them. In the larger 
concerns run on European lines it is possible that the number who arc aware of the 
provisions of the Act is larger. Taking the industrial population of Cawnporc all 
round I think that the large majority do not know of the Act and that therefore 
there must be many cases where they do not avail themselves of its advantages at 
need. This ignorance is, I think, at its greatest in the very concerns where the 
knowledge of the Act is essential if the workman is to get compensation at all. It is 
I think fairly correct to say that it is only in the case of the larger concerns run on 
European lines (some of which at least are covered by insurance) that compensation 
is voluntarily deposited by the employer or paid direct to the worker in some cases. 
Thus the Act does not a&rd the protection to the worker that it was intended to 
do in the very concerns where he most needs it. 

(iii) I have no exact information under this head. But the addition to overhead 
charges caused by compulsory compensation under the Act must be so small in 
Cawnpore as to be negligible. Even if compensation had to be paid in every one 
•of the cases shown in the table of accidents given in paragraph 2 it is obvious that 
the effect on overhead charges will be insignificant. It is possible that some smaller 
concerns wtiidi are run in a hand to mouth fashion rhight feel the payment of 
compensation in particular cases, but the number of such concerns must be very 
small. The fact that some of the large concerns run on European lines do not 
consider it worth while to insure shows clearly that the additional cost of the Act to 
industry is negligible. 

t (iv) Insurance facilities in Cawnjwre are readily available and are used to a 
considerable extent. Out of 54 factories 18 or 28 • 12 per cent, insure their employees. 
These 18 factories employ 17,911 workpeople or 55-5 per cent, of the total number 
of employees in Cawnpore. The latter figure amounts to 32,274, and thus more than 
hfidf the workpeople in Cawnpore are covered by insurance. There can be no question 
then but that insurance facilities are readily available here. Some of the larger 
concerns, however, do not consider it worth theit while to cover their rislcs by 
insurance as the amounts payable in any one year in respect of compensation are 
negligiWe 
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Theoretically insurance facilities should obviously be useful from the worker's 
point of view, as some employers who might not otherwise be able to pay an award 
in the case of an accident or death are enabled to do so because of the fact that 
they are insured. But here again, I tliink, it is fairly correct to say that the smalJer 
concerns which are not run on European lines and in which employers are least 
awake to their duties towards their workpeople and least able to bear the cost of 
compensation are the very ones which do not avail themselves of insurance facilities 
to any great extent. It is, generally speaking, larger concerns run on European lines, 
which could in any case afford payment of compensation, that do use the facilities 
of industrial insurance. 

(v) It seems fairly clear that the difficulties which would attend the application 
of any scheme of industrial insurance to organized industries effectively forbid 
compulsory insurance. The only way in which the workers can be benefited is by 
adding other classes of workers to Schedule II of the Act, e.g., vsuch workers as the 
now numerous class employed on such occupations as paid motor-drivers and also 
workers employed on constructional engineering works might well be added. 

vS2. This question is covered by the paragraph above, 

53. (i) I think that the scales of compensation should be enhanced. The two 
lowest grades of assumed wages in Schedule IV of the Act are too low, at any rate 
for Cawnpore, and are obsolete. The minimum assumed wage for Cawnpore should 
be at least Rs. 12. 

(ii) The question has been raised as to whether the list of dependants entitled to 
receive compensation in the case of the death of an employee is sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive. I am of opinion that it might be enlarged to include widowed sisters and 
widowed daughters. Further question has been raised as to whether proof of depen¬ 
dence should be required in order to enable a relation to claim compensation. In 
my opinion it is better strictly to define the list of those relations who are entitled 
to claim compensation tlian to make proof of dependence necessary. Finally I 
think it would be wrong in principle to make compensation vary with the number of 
dependants. Compensation is based on the rates of usages and these in turn are 
based on market conditions and not on the number of children or other dependants 
that a particular workman may have. It wwld in practice be very difficult to 
assess the extent of dependence on the deceased w’orkman and I think that the 
present metfiod should be adliered to. 

At present no period under ten days counts to qualify for compensation under 
the Act. It is impossible to assume how many cases there are in which a man is 
absent for say, a week, but gets no compensation. The figures given in the first 
table in paragraph 2 do not help here as “ minor ” accidents include any accident 
which involves absence from work for more than 48 hours and less than 21 days. 
It is impossible to say how many of these fall below the ten days' absence required 
under the Act. The reduction of the period of waiting of ten days would inevitably 
lead to an increase in the number of cases and probably to an increase in malingering 
but some system of dating back would meet most of the cases involving hardship. 

(iii) Industrial diseases ,—My register shows no case of such a disease having 
occurred in Cawnpore. The only important industrial diseases are anthrax and 
white lead poisoning. There is no trade involving the latter here. There has, 
however, been a case of anthrax in the trades such as woollen manufactures, the 
hide and skin trades and brushware manufacture in which it occurs, in Cawnpore. 

(iv) Tile Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation Act in Cawnpore is the 
Collector. Up to the present no difficulty has arisen in the administration of the 
Act. This is due to the fact that the number of cases have been very small and 
they have all been of a simple nature. As has been remarked above most of them 
were settled by the parties and the cases withdrawn. If, however, the scope of the 
Act was largely increased and the number of cases became greater there might be 
difficulties. This would apply, too, if complicated cases came up for decision as the 
Collector is not an expert in such matters. It might therefore, be desirable to 
introduce a provision to enable the Commissioner to sit with assessors if he so desires 
to decide a particular case. 

As regards the administration of awards, etc., there ha” been no difficulty 
hitherto. The prescribed registers are kept up by titi© ahlxnad of the collector^ 
court and as the number of cases has been very small he fe easily able to deel udth 
this work. If the suggestion that provision ^ould he made in the Act te payment 
of awaxda in instalments were largely a<^pted it is posii)le that the hnrderT^ work 
would become greater, but this could easily be met by n|iphiiitinjjf an extra clerk. 
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(v) The question as to the extent of knowledge by the worker of the benefits 
coaferred on him by tire Act has been touched on above. I thinks however, from 
the little experience I have had of the Act and from the figures given above, such as 
they are, that workpeople are in many cases not aware that they can claim 
compensation for injuries or death. I think that to some extent this might be met 
by <‘mpowering the Commis.sioncr to initiate proceedings on his own motion and also 
on information received. At present repoiixs of accidents are made to the district 
magistrate and arc filed in his office. 1 see no reason why the Commissioner under 
the Act should not be allowed to use the information thus gained by him as a district 
.magistrate in order to protect workers. This could to some extent be secured if 
the Commissioner were empowered to initiate proceedings. He might then, after 
the lapse of a reasonable period, and after the filing of the report of an accident, 
call upon the employer to furnish information as to whether any compensation has 
been paid or not, and if not, could direct the workman to apply in his court, if he so 
desired. If this were considered an undesirable method of procedure then' is no 
reason why inspectors of factories should not be authorized to prefer complaints in 
cases where they believe that a workman has been killed or injured in circumstances 
giving rise to claim for compensation where no compensation has been deposited. 
Inspectors of factories are often in a position to know that compensation has not 
been deposited, as they inspect factories frequently and so come in contact with 
workpeople and also because reports of accidents are sent to their office as well as 
to that of the district magistrate by employers. At present the Chief Inspector of 
Factories ordinarily d^aw^s attention of wwkpeople who have been injured to the Act, 
and in one recent case a man applied in my court as a result of such advice. I see no 
reason why the Cliief Inspector of Factories should not be regularly empowered to 
do this and to report to the Commissioner if the latter w^as empowered to initiate 
proceedings on such a report or on his own know^ledge tliat compt^nsation had not been 
paid. It is in the small concerns such as small oil mills, etc., that the workpeople 
are most ignorant of the advanta.gcs conferred on them by the Act and where they 
stand most in need of protection. 


Mr. W. G. MACKAY, CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES AND 

BOILERS, UNITED PROVINCES. 

(Much of Mr, Mackay’s memorandum is embodied in substance intlie Government 
memorandum and is not printed here.) 


I.—Recruitment. 

3. (i) Factory labour is usually recruited at the mill gate. VTien additional 
men are required the fact is communicated to the existing employees who bring their 
friends or relations. Jobbers and headmen or supervisors also make known the fact 
in the bazaars and bustis. In the case of cotton guining factories, which are seasonal, 
a large proportion of the work is done by a contractor, w^ho usually collects his labour 
from the surrounding villages. This is all casual labour which is invariably paid off 
daily. 

(ii) The existing system has, it is believed, worked satisfactorily in the past and 
no reports of shortage of labour have been received from the factories. I have no 
suggestions to offer. 

(iii) Public Employment Agencies—(a) Desirability of establishing .—I do not 
think they are either necessary or desirable. 

. (&) Possibility of practical scheme .—It is doubtful whether any practical scheme 

which would be free from abuse is possible. 

4. No statistics are available to show the extent to which family life is disturbed 
due to workers leaving their families behind when they migrate to industrial towns. 

The statement in Appendix J stows that about two-thirds of the workers of this 
min have their families with them, but this is probably due to the fact that housing 
is provided for a large proportion of them, in most other cases the ratio would be 
reversed, 

The greatest disturbance occurs in the larger towns and cities. It is also much 
greater in the hustis than in organized labour settlements. 


7. (i) Industrial unemployment in a general sense as understood in European 
couhtnes does not exist. 
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A small portion of the industrial population is at times unemployed for short 
periods due to occasional slackness in trade in particular industries ; these, however, 
are soon absorbed in other concerns. 

Some 10 per cent, of the labour force of this province is employed in cotton 
ginning and pressing factories for about four months in each year. The bulk of these 
are agriculturists who work in the factories to supplement their income and return to 
their fields and villages at the close of the season. This also applies to the majority 
of sugar factory employees. 

The terra " uneinploymcut " can hardly be applied in these cases as the people 
only change from one occui^ation to another. 

(ii) Extent to tvhich caused by —(a) Retrenchment or dismissals. —The extent to 
which it is caused by the above reasons is believed to be very slight indeed, 

(h) No definite information is available regarding the causes or extent of unem¬ 
ployment but the extent to which it is caused by voluntary retirement is believed to 
be negligible. 

(c) In times of famine there is acute unemployment in the rural areas, which causes 
a large influx to industrial centres in search of work. 

It is the practice of Government on such occasions to open relief works on which 
large numbers are given temporar\^ employment to tide over their difficulties. 

(iii) As stated above, no acute distress is believed to exist except in times of 
famine, to cope with which Government take suitable measures. 

The question of unemployment is closely connectcxl with the state of industry 
and trade generally. 

Broadly speaking, the fostering of new industries and the expansion of existing 
ones would help tow^ards this end. 

(iv) Unemployment insurance. —This subject has not been considered, but in view 
of the facts ascertained in connection with the proposed sickness insurance scheme, 
I doubt if at the present stage of industrial development it would be practicable. 

(v) Application of international conventions relating to unemployment. —In view 
of the fact that general unemployment is not yet a feature of the industrial system 
of this province, fiiere does not appear to be any necessity of applying the conventions. 

The transference of labour from one district to another for employment in seasonal 
factories has been considered. 

The manufacturing season in the case of tea factories is from April to November, 
while that of cotton ginning and sugar factories is generally from September to March. 

The interchange of labour between these industries would appear possible, but 
I doubt ver>’^ much if it is a practical proposition as the bulk of the labour employed 
in these factories consists mainly of agriculturists w^ho only work in the factories to 
supplement their income, and also in view of the fact that ample labour exists in the 
various cotton ginning centres to meet the needs of those factories. 

18. (i) The following statement shows the average duration of employment for 
two separate classes of labour in six different industries :— 

Average duration of Employment. 

Skilled and semi- 

Class of Industry. skilled labour. Unskilled labour. 


Engineering works* 

*. 

3*5 years 

2*25 years 

Flour mills .. 


• • 5 „ 

5-5 

Oil mills 


.. 10 

3 

Tanneries 

• * 

.. 7-5 

4-75 „ 

Printing works 

• ♦ 

.. 5-5 „ 

1-5 

Textile factories 

.. 

.. 6-5 „ 

3-75 „ 


Many of the factories had not kept any records of the number of years that their 
workers had been in their employ, and it was with considerable difficulty that the 
above figures were obtained from about half a dozen of each class of factory. 

The above represents the averages obtained for some £tfteeii thousand workers. 
The average duration of emploraent varies from over thirty year® to a few monthe 
and many of the Cav^npore miUs have men wh<j hav^ been in tijieir epiploy all tjieit 


'Excluding railway workshops. 
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lives. In a large Government leather factory in Cawnpore some 250 men, about 
12 per cent., had nearly thirty years' service, while in a local cotton spinning mill 
over 85 per cent, of the workers had a minimum of twenty months' service. 

(ii) Casual labour in perennial factories more or less varies from 2 to 3 per cent, 
of the total number of employees, but in a Government leather factory in Cawnpore 
it it stated to be as high as 17 per cent., which is unusual. 

In seasonal factories it is very much higher, particularly so in cotton ginning 
and pressing factories, where anything from 50 to 75 per cent, of the labour is casual, 
and seldom, if ever, work in the same factory throughout the season. 

(iii) Absenteeism, (a )—A statement of absenteeism and wages lost for two classes 
of workers in six different industries is attached as Appendix K. 

This statement has been compiled from the monthly averages of some 18,000 
workers, and is therefore fairly representative. 

The average percentage of absenteeism based on the days lost compared with 
the possible number of working days varies from 2 to 9 per cent, in the case of skilled 
and semi-skilled labour, and from about 2 to 6 per cent, for unskilled labour. 

A column has been included in the statement to show the percentage of the 
staff that on an average absent themselves during the month. For skilled and semi¬ 
skilled labour it varies from 20 to 50 per cent, of the sbilf while for unskilled labour 
it is 27 to 63 per cent. 

In the case of skilled workers permission is usually obtained before absenting 
themselves, but in the case of unskilled labour it is frequently otherwise. 

Overstaying of leave granted is a fairly usual occurrence. 

The causes that lead to absenteeism are numerous. No definite statistics are 
available, but some of the chief causes are sickness, social events and agricultural 
or similar work at home. 

(6) Seasonal or otherwise .—^No statistical records relating to this are available, 
but it is a well-known fact that absenteeism is greater during the harvest and 
marriage seasons. 

(c) Time and wages lost .—This has been indicated in Appendix K attached. 

For skilled and semi-skilled workers the average number of days lost per month 
varied from 2 to 9 per cent., and the wages from ]^. 24 to Rs. 2,912. For unskilled 
workers the average varied from 2 to 6 per cent., and the wages from Rs. 14 to Rs. 364. 


n.—staff Organization. 

15. Contractors as intermediaries, (i) Building work and the manufacturing of 
tents and durries are mostly done by contract, also unloading consignments, hand 
shunting wagons, removal of cinders and ashes, the manufacture of brass buckles, 
studs, etc., for harness equipment, casting work in small foundries and the manufac¬ 
ture of locks, fittings, date stamping dies, etc., in the postal workshops, Aligarh. 
Also in cotton ginning and pressing factories, about 75 per cent, of the work is done 
by contract labour. 

(ii) The extent of sub-contracting has never been investigated, the practice 
is, however, known to be common, particularly in the building trade and for the manu¬ 
facture of locks. Frequently the main contract is parcelled out and allotted to a 
number of sub-contractors. 

(iii) Where the work is done on the factory premises, adequate control is exercised 
by the chief employer and the factory inspectorate. When the work is taken out, 
however, no control exists, as often the work is done in the worker's home, where not 
infrequently he is assisted by members of his family. 

(iv) Effects of the contracting system —(a) On industry .—Is to lower the cost of 
production. The rates paid are frequently very low and the contractor or sub¬ 
contractor is usually the gainer. 

(6) On the worker .—It engenders a certain amount of independence and self- 
reliance, and a good worker can.sometimes earn a fair wage, but in most cases it is 
detrimental, as very low rates and sweating are not uncommon, the work too is often 
done in small lots in scattered uncontrolled premises which are neither sanitary or 
hygenic. 


IX.—Homs. 

57. Effect of the 60 hours resiriciion^l^ On the worker .—It has given him a shorter 
working day and more leisure hours for recreation, etc. 
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It has eliminated a certain amount of loitering and the efficiency of the piece 
worker particularly has improved, as he necessarily must work more steadily and 
quickly in order to earn his usual wage. 

(ii) On industry, —The Act of 1922 limited the working hours of all classes of 
factories to 60 per week ; prior to tliis textile factories only were limited to 12 hours 
per day (72 hours per week), no limit being placed on the other classes. Comparison 
is therefore only possible in textile factories, and even here it is not possible to be 
strictly accurate, as the efficiency of both machines and operatives have in many 
cases altered, also the class of goods manufactured. 

The opinions of mill managers differ on this question, some are of opinion that 
the reduction to 60 hours per week has not made any considerable difference in the 
output of the mill, due to the fact that a good deal of the loitering which formerly 
existed having been eliminated by stricter supervision. Others again maintain that 
the production has definitely decreased as a result of the reduction in working hours. 
The following figures from three local mills are given in support of this latter 
contention :— 

Mill a:* 

Outturn per spindle per half-year, 

1919 1929 

Waste yam .. .. 198‘71b. 167*6 lb. 

1919 1928 

Ordinary’yam .. 736*3 hanks 717*7 hanks 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


Mill ** B." 

Waste mules spinning, 

... 68,223 lb. production 

.. 67,961 

.. 53,49^ 

.. 57,258 

.. 56,869 


Mill ‘‘C." 

Production in Weaving Department, 


Year. 

Number 
employed in 
mill. 

Production 
per loom, 
lb. 

Production 
per man 
emplo3red. 
lb. 

1921 

2,904 

308*61 

157*07 

1922 

2,865 

320 

162-28 

1923 

2,886 

288*26 

146*22 


The figures for Mill '' B " are probably the most accurate for comparison purposes, 
as it is definitely known that no change either in the machinery, or class of goods 
made, took place during these years. 

If the production figure, 68,223 lbs., is reduced in the proportion of 12 is to 10, 
the resultant figure is 56,852 lb. which is practically the same as those for 1924 
and 1925, but slightly greater than 1923, 

The average production for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925 is 55,875, which is 0 
reduction of 18 1 per cent, on that of 1921. 

The worldng hours were reduced from 72 to 60 per week, which is a reduction of 
16 *66 per cent. 

The conclusion arrived at is that the 60 hours restriction has been adverse to 
industry, as the production has decreased more or less in the same proportion to the 
reduction in working hours, 

58. The effect of the daily limit will be similar to 57 above. I would like to 
mention, however, that though the daily limit is 11 hours per day in practice it 
does not usually exceed 10 hours as the factories work six days a week. 

The only occasions on which it is sometimes used is when Sunday and Monday 
are holidays, the working hours then being increased to 11 per day Of 55 hours 
for the week. This is however seldom done, and I think the limit ii^ht be reduced 
to 10 per day. 
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59. Reduction of working hours is possible at the cost of production. The piece¬ 
worker's earnings would be affected as he probably could not increase his efficiency 
sufficiently to enable him to earn the same wage as at present, which would lead to 
a demand for higher wages and possibly serious labour troubles as would probably 
also any move on the part of the employers to reduce the time-workers wages in 
relation to the shorter working hours. 

60. Intervals, —(i) In factories working 10 hours a day, the mid-day interval of 
one hour is usually ^ven after five hours’ work, but in some cases it is arranged so 
that 6 hours' work is done before the interval and 4 hours after it, to allow for the 
meal time to be about mid-day. Other divisions of time such as SJ and 4J hours and 
4J- and 5J hours are also sometimes adopted to suit the starting time of the factory 
which is usually half an hour to an hour earlier in the summer months. Where the 
working hours are shorter, the periods before and after the interval are correspon¬ 
dingly less. 

(i) (a) The suitability of the intervals in relation to fatigue has never been closely 
investigated, but from personal observation of men leaving the factories at the 
mid-day interval it would appear to be suitable, as none were noticed to be visibly 
fatigued. 

In 1927 an analysis of the times of accidents was made with a view to ascertain 
whether fatigue was responsible, as it was suspected that a larger number of accidents 
occurred towards the latter end of the working day. The anal3rsis however entirely 
disproved this. The whole day from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. was divided into four 3-hourly 
periods. The greatest number of accidents occurred between 9 and 12 and the next 
greatest between 12 and 3, wliile the least occurred during the last 3 hours of the 
day, as will be seen by the statement below :— 

9 a.m. to 12 12 mid-day to 

6 a.m. to 9 a.m. mid-day. 3 p.m. 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

235 388 346 222 

(i) ib) The arrangement is suitable in relation to the workers' meal time, in fact 
it is in view of the meal time that the factories arrange the various sub-divisions of 
time before and after the interval instead of balanced periods of five hours each. 

(ii) The law. Section 21 of the Act, is suitable and provides for, at the request 
of the employees, two periods of rest of half an hour instead of one of one hour. 

(iii) Yes, the hours during which the factory is working arc suitable. 

/iv) Government factories get all gazetted holidays, about 30 days in the year 
(not including Sundays). Private concerns allow a full day off on all the more 
important Hindu and Muhammadan festivals and a half holiday on the less important 
ones : these number about 14 and 7 respectively. 


62. The exempting provisions under Section 30 (1) of the Act are made full use 
of when necessary. Although no time limit is placed on exemptions under this sub¬ 
section, they are periodically examined and curtailed when* the circumstances 
justify it. This was done last year. Those under Section 30 (2), which are of a 
temporary nature and intended to enable factories to deal with an exceptional 
press of work, have of recent years been sparingly given and only after full enquiry 
into the merits of each case. The number of exemptions granted under this sub¬ 
section was reduced from 11 in 1925 to 1 in 1928. 

X,—Special Questions relating to Women^ Young Adults and Children. 

A,— Factories. 

• 82. Infants are not permitted in the factory proper unless they are kept in a 
specially provided creche. In cotton ginning and tea factories which are seasonal 
factories and in which over 60 per cent, of the female labour is employed, women 
workers are allowed to bring their infants into the compound provided they do not 
enter the factory building where machinery is being used. 

This is allowed as it would be very difficult for the women workers to arrange 
for some one to look after their young children at home while they were at work. 
It is probably better too for the children. 

Section 19 A of the Act empowers the inspector to prohibit the presence of young 
children in a factory. 

83* The reflations for women*s work are suitable except that, I think, the 
daily lii^t of 11 hours per day might be reduced to 10. The intention of the legislature 
in framing Sections 24 and 28 of the Act, was, it is presumed, to provide for, at the 
employers option, an ll-^hour day for five days and a half day (5 hours) on Saturday. 
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Xn practice however all factorie.s working 60 hours per week, work 10 hours a day for 
six days. From the statement given below it will be seen that about 75 per cent, of 
the factories employing women work over 54 hours per week, and as very few of 
them work a 9J-hour day, it can safely be said that practically all of them work a 
10 “hour day for six days a week. 

Number of factories in which the weekly hours of women are :— 


Year. 

1926 .. 

1927 

1928 .. 


Not above 38. 
18 
15 
12 


Above 48 but 
not above 54. 


16 

15 

17 


Above 54. 
131 
138 
137 


84. (i) The regulations for the hours of work and intervals of claildren are suitable. 
In the majority of factories children are worked between 30 and 36 hours per week, 
vide statement in Appendix C attached.* 

(ii) The minimum and maximum ages, twelve and fifteen years respectively, for 
children are suitable. 


85. Double employment of children is proliibited by Section 25 of the Act. 
It does not occur in this province. 

86. Youn^ Adidts {presumably those between 15 and 18 years of age). —Section 19B 
of the Act prohibits their employment in certain processes, and Part II of the 
schedule of the above section regulates their conditions of work in certain processes. 
A definite system of apprenticeship prevails in railway workshops where youths 
receive a sound training in the various manufacturing, repairing, and erecting depart¬ 
ments of these works. The Government technical schools in the province provide 
training courses in engineering, wood-working, etc., and also conduct evening classes 
which are attended by apprentices from the railway workshops and others. 

The larger factories such as cotton and woollen mills, electric power stations, 
harness and saddlery, boot and engineering works, also tanneries and sugar factories, 
all take in a certain number of apprentices for training in some particular branch 
of the industry. 

89. (i; Only one factory has been notified under section 2 (3) (b) of the Act 
by the local Government, 

(ii) It is not considered advisable to extend the application of this sub-section 
unless an adequate inspecting stafi is first provided, as the object aimed at in notifying 
smaller premises would be defeated unless they could be frequently visited and 
properly controlled. 

The above would, however, not apply in the case where it was considered 
that the conditions were obviously such that notification was necessary. 


xn.—Wages. 

96. (i) In Industry. —A statement has been attached as Appendix L, which shows 
the average monthly earnings for 22 classes of labour for the past ten years. 

These rates are those which have been published as average rates for the whole 
province in the Administration Report of this department each year and the material 
for their compilation is obtained from the various factories in the form of annual 
returns. 

The accuracy of these returns is in many cases very doubtful and considerable 
variation often occurs between the rates of similar classes of labour in the same 
locality and industry. Similarly the various designations do not always have the 
same value, for example, an engine driver in a large mill is an employee of very 
different importance to his prototype in a small seasonal factory. The method of 
averaging adopted is also an unsound one. 

It is with some diffidence therefore that the statement is given as I do not consider 
it to be a true index of the earnings of the various classes though it perhaps might 
have some value in indicating the variations in recent years. 

(ii) No definite information is available regarding agricultural labour w^es, but 
broadly speaking they are seldom if ever so high as those paid by industries. 


97. (i) Increases and Decreases. —^The only basis of comparison available is the 
ten-years' statement of wages which, as previously explained, is not ppnsidered 
accurate. 

This statement shows a pronounced all-round rise in the year 1020. Fitteis' 
wages rising from Ks. 32 to fo. 36, blacksmiths' from Rs. 20 to Rs, 32, carpenters' 
from Rs, 25 to Rs. 31 and that of the workshop coolie frohi 13 annas to 10 annas. 


♦ Not printed. " 
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Between 1920 and 1928, the advance was maintained in many cases though 
in 1926 there was a slight decrease in the wages of firemen, fitters, weavers, dyers and 
worlishop coolies and in the following 3 rear there was a slight decline in some of the 
other classes but the wages of weavers regained their former position. The wages of 
the workshop coolie which reached their zenith in 1921-22 have since steadily 
declined. 

(ii) The high cost of living prevailing in the latter years and after the termination 
of the war was probably the main cause of the sharp increase in 1920. 

The reduction of working hours to 60 per week in 1922 does not appear to have 
appreciably affected the position. 

(iii) The reasons for variations appear closely related to the cost of living parti¬ 
cularly in the case of workshop coolies, i.e.,unskilled labour, but here again the figure 
for 1914 can only be accepted with reservations as its accuracy is doubtful. 

1914. 1921. 1928. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Wage of workshop coolie .. .. 9 17 14 

(iv) Relation to Profits ,—I Have no information on this point but it would appear 
obvious that the margin of profit expected or obtained in an industrial concern would 
influence both the raising or lowering of the wage rate within limits. 


102. Overtime from the point of view of the Factories Act is work over 60 hours 
per week which is only permitted where Government have granted an exemption 
from section 27 of the Act. 

In such cases all work over 60 hours is required by section 31 of the Act to be 
paid for at least at one and a quarter the normal rate. Where the normal working 
hours plus overtime does not exceed 60 hours per week the payment of overtime is 
optional, but in such cases it is usually paid at ordinary rates. When Sunday is 
worked in lieu of a substituted holiday the ordinary daily rate is invariably paid. 


107. Periods of wage payments. —(iii) Desirability of legislation — (a) To regulate 
periods ,—This was enquired into in 1925 when it was found that there was no general 
desire for weekly payments. 

Both those who were paid monthly and fortnightly appeared to be satisfied 
with the respective systems, and it was considered that there was no justification 
for interfering with the mutual agreements arrived at between employer and 
employed in this respect, 

(b) To prevent delay in payment ,—This too was considered at the same time, 
but as the demand for statutory enforcement was not strong and in view of the 
expense that would be involved in enforcing the law legislation was not introduced. 

Personally I consider it desirable that a maximum period should be fixed by law 
as I think it unreasonable that any employee should be required to wait longer 
than a week for wages that have been earned. 


110. Annual or other leave, —(i) Extent to which taken by workers .—In Railways and 
in several industrial concerns ten to fifteen da)rs' leave on full pay is allowed. This 
is said to be fully utilized. 

No definite period, is fixed for leave without pay which is frequently taken in 
connection with social events such as marriages, birtis, deaths, etc., also in the case 
of sickness or private affairs. 

It has not hem possible to obtain very much detail regarding the extent to which 
leave is taken by workers bu,t frqm enquiries made at a large local mill employing 
over .two thousand persons and where fairly reliable records are maintained, it was 
ascertained that nearly 47 per cent, of the employees on an average take leave. 

This concern however has a large housing settlement and a large permanent 
labour force consequently the percentage is likely to be higher elsewhere. The 
statement of “ Absenteeism attached to chapter I gives some indication as to the 
e 5 Ctent which workers absent themselves with or without leave. 
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Ul. Desif ability of fair wage clause in public contracts. —^My experience of public 
contracts is very limited, but I think there would be some difficulty in deciding what 
is a " fair wage " and that unless a precise figure is stated the clause would be of 
little or no value. 


XVI.—Law of Master and Servant. 


128. Types of contracts commonly in use. —The superior supervising staffs in 
factories are usually employed under a written contract or agreement signed by 
both parties, in which the terms of employment, wages, leave, medical attendance, 
housing, etc., are stated, and in the case of imported European staff free passages 
both ways are invariably given. 

Workmen generally do not sign any written contract. Some of the larger organized 
concerns have rules and terms of employment which are shown to workmen, or read 
to them if illiterate, when first employed, and they are required to agree to accept 
and abide by them. 

An instance is on record however where workmen are required to sign an under¬ 
taking not to go on strike without notice. 

This is exceptional and was only resorted to after a lightning strike. 

In the large majority of cases there is nothing more than a verbal agreement 
bctw'een master and man. 
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APPENDIX J. 

Statement of recruitment, service and contact with villages of employees of a typical 

Cawnpore mill. 


District. 


Agra .. 

Aligarh 

Allahabad 

Azanigarh 

Bahraich 

Budaun 

Banda 

Bara Banki .. 
Bareilly 
Basti .. 

Benares 
Bundelkhand 
Cawnpore 
Etah ., 

Etawah 

Fyzabad 

Fatehpur 

Farrukhabad 

Gonda 

Gorakhpur 

Hamirpur 

Hardoi 

Jalaun 

Jaunpur 

Jhansi 

Lucknow 

Lakhimpur .. 

Mainpuri 

Meerut 

Mirzapur 

Moradabad .. 

Muttra 

Oral .. 

Partabgarh .. 

Pilibhit 

Rae Bareli 

Shahjahanpur 

Sitapur 

Sultanpur 

Unao .. 

From outside the Pro¬ 
vince. 


Total 


Number of employees. 

__ 

Percentage of Staff. 

Returned 
to villages 
during 
the year. 

oi 

1 

Number 

living. 

Number of 
men 
living. 

Number of men 

Number of 
times returned. 

Average years » 

In settlement. 

Outside. 

With family. 

Without family. 

6 

•34 

2 

3 

6-73 

5 

1 

5 

1 

8 

•46 

4 

5 

6-54 

2 

6 

6 

2 

25 

1-40 

11 

18 

7-99 

12 

13 

13 

12 

52 

2-91 

27 

32 

713 

39 

13 

23 

29 

3 

•16 

1 

1 

7-83 

1 

2 

3 


1 

•06 

1 

1 

6-75 


1 

1 

_ 

9 

•50 

6 

6 

7-22 

1 

8 

9 

— 

70 

3 93 

34 

51 

6-46 

24 

46 

39 

31 

2 

•12 

1 

1 

4-50 

— . 

2 

2 

— 

1 

•06 

— 

— 

6-0() 

_ 

1 

1 


3 

•16 

1 

1 

9-62 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

*40 

3 

3 

10‘60 

1 

6 

5 

2 

448 

25-18 

111 

255 

9-42 

127 

321 

328 

120 

4 

•22 

3 

4‘ 

7-37 

_ 

4 

3 

1 

22 

1-23 

14 

23 

6-91 

8 

14 

13 

9" 

81 

4-54 

44 

62 

7-15 

49 

32 

47 

34 

46 

2-58 

32 

68 

9-25 

28 

18 

26 

20 

64 

3-58 

40 

65 

8-13 

15 

49 

38 

26 

61 

3-42 

31 

42 

6-34 

36 

25 

33 

28 

2 

•12 

— 

— 

12-87 

2 

_ 

2 


7 

•40 

5 

7 

19-08 

— 

7 

7 


73 

4-l() 

38 

68 

7-31 

42 

31 

44 

29 

67 

3-77 

32 

49 

8-07 

6 

61 

59 

8 

95 

S-33 

40 

50 

7-75 

54 

41 

42 

53 

59 

3-31 

22 

30 

7-92 

3 

56 

51 

8 

35 

1-96 

16 

40 

15-65 

18 

17 

28 

7 

3 

•16 

1 

1 

3-00 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

•28 

3 

6 

12-08 

_ 

5 

4 

1 

2 

•12 

— 

— 

12-00 

1 

1 

2 


4 

•23 

3 

4 

9-62 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

•16 

1 

1 

7-81 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

•06 

— 

— 

12-50 

1 



1 

1 

•06 

— 

— 

3-25 

__ 

1 

1 


31 

1-73 

15 

21 

6-45 

14 

17 

13 

18 

2 

•12 

1 

1 

4 00 

_ 

2 

2 


158 

8-87 : 

104 

179 

6‘84 

98 

00 

75 

83 

5 

•28 

1 

1 

15-18 

4 

1 

3 

2 

37 

2-07 

27 

44 

6-20 

12 

25 

17 

20 

32 

1-79 

20 

32 ; 

12*75 

19 

13 

14 

18 

227 

12*75 ] 

163 

474 

7*38 ] 

106 

121 

113 

114 

18 

1-02 

5 

12 ] 

12*1 

7 

11 

11 

7 

1,780 ] 

o 

o 

o 

o 

m 

1,661 


r42 

1,038 

1,060 

0^ 
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Excluding Railway workshops. 
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APPENDIX L. 

Rates of wages printed in the annual reports for the past ten years. 


Average amount per month. 


Class of labour. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

192S. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. —Skilled labour. 











Engine driver 

29 

32 

34 

34 

35 

35 

40 

40 

41 

40 

Fireman 

20 

24 

24 

26 

23 

25 

24 

23 

23 

23 

Oilman 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

16 

17 

16 

Fitter 

32 

36 

39 

38 

38 

42 

44 

42 

42 

41 

Turner 

— 

.—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

42 

40 

Rivettcr 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

28 

27 

29 

Boilersmith. . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

35 

40 

37 

Blacksmitli 

26 

32 

34 

36 

36 

37 

35 

35 

36 

36 

Moulder 

— 

— 


.— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

36 

35 

Carpenter .. 

25 

31 

32 

34 

34 

35 

34 

34 

34 j 

34 

Mason 

21 

25 

28 

28 

28 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

Compositor (printer) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

26 

30 

Machinist (printer) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

27 

33 

Weaver (male) 

25 

32 

32 

36 

31 

31 

33 

31 

33 

33 

Spinner (male) 

26 

28 

28 

28 

26 

29 

29 

29 

26 

25 

Dyer (textile) 

15 

22 

23 

22 

23 

22 

23 

19 

17 

20 

Reeler (male) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

20 

20 

Reeler (female) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

16 

15 

2.— Unskilled labour. 

i 










Coolie or opener .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

— 

18 

16 

16 

Coolie (male) on gins 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

14 

15 

Coolie (female) on 
gins. 

Coolie (workshop) .. i 

8 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

10 

13 

16 

17 

17 

16 

16 

15 

1 

14 

14 

14 


Note .—^The averages are simple arithmetical means of reported rates and have 
not been weighted for numbers. 


RAI BAHADUR BABU BRIJ LAL, B.A., DIRECTOR OF LAND RECORDS, 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

Introdaotory. 

The writer of this note has no connection with any “ industrial undertaking " 
except t]^t he is the Provincial Superintendent under Act VI of 1901, which regu¬ 
lates emigration to the labour districts of Assam. He has, however, never had an 
occasion to visit these (hstricts and consequently does not possess first-hand informa¬ 
tion of the conditions in which labourers work there. Any views expressed are his 
own and are not necessarily those of the local Government. 

L—Origin of Labour. 

3. Methods of recruitment, —(i) Existing methods .—There is no organization for 
recruitment of labour for industrii concerns, nor is any recruitment controlled except 
that for Assam. For Assam the actual labourers in employ there come back as garden 
sardars and recruit others by means of their own example. A new recruit is registered 
by the local agent, appointed under section 64 of the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act, previous to departure. Whenever an adventurous labourer is out of employment 
and he comes in contact with a relative or friend of his who is better off outside he also 
goes out in search of employment there and takes any job that he can get. The needs 
of the mills or industrial concerns are ordinarily satisfied in this way, or in cases Of 
shortage of labour they also send out their trusted old labourers to advertise the 
advantages of employment in their concern and bring in fresh recruits. 
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(ii) The above method of recruitment is almost an ideal one ; the only prospect 
of its improvement lies in a greater publicity and advertisement of the improved 
prospects of the labourer in any particular industry or concern. This will secure 
more recruits of whom there is already not much dearth. If wages, conditions of 
service and of home life are satisfactory, they are much more likely to continue in 
their new employment. Recruiting for Assam was at one time associated in many 
cases with abuses. Fraud and misrepresentation were frequently practised and 
kidnapping and abduction were by no means uncommon. Conditions of recruitment 
have much improved, but the comparatively small emigration to Assam from this 
province as compared with that to Calcutta, Bombay and other parts of India, seems 
to show that conditions there are not yet fully attractive. Certainly no improvement 
in the method of recruiting or even legislation can secure the labourer for, or keep 
him on work which he does not find profitable for himself. 

(hi) Desirability of establishing public employfnent agencies.- —They may be tried ; 
any agency that would add to the publicity of the better terms, if any, ofienid by the 
industries, will increase the number of recruits. But their success will depend 
ultimately on the terms offered by the industries ; if they are not better than what 
the labourer gets in his own village or nearer home, no agency can induce him to 
agree to them except by fraud or misrepresentation. 

4. Extent and effects of disturbance of family life. —As already discussed under head 
" Contact with villages," about two-thirds of the emigrants go out without their 
families. In case of labourers, this is partly due to want of adequate accommodation 
for them at the places of their migration and partly to their old connections. Perhaps 
he has a house or some land or a petty investment or other property which ties liim 
to his old home and requires a representative of his family in the village. M'hen there 
is no such attachment there are the social and caste ties. He must man*y his children 
within a highly hmited circle, members whereof are either not available at his new 
place or they are not mutually known to each other, an ordinary acquaintance does 
not avail in such cases ; and he has to keep in touch with his old place. The result 
is that the farther off he goes out for the sake of employment, the larger is the amount 
that he has to spend in visiting his home and keeping his family there, and hence 
larger must be the difference between the wages in his village and those earned by 
him outside that can tempt him to stay there. The remedy lies in the supply of 
suitable and more extensive accommodation for them and a less centralized indu.strial 
system so that it may not be necessary to recruit large numbers from long distances. 


6. Recruitment for Assam. —(iv) Defects of the existing Act and system. —^The pro¬ 
visions of the Act dealing with labour contracts have been in abeyance in this province 
since 1908. In my own opinion those provisions were severe on the labourers and 
should be entirely repealed. I consider that no person under the age of 21 years 
should be allowed to be recruited for Assam unless when going there as a dependant 
of some person of full age. I am also of opinion tliat there should be a positive 
provision making the consent of the husband or lawful guardian, if any, of a woman 
compulsory before any woman is recruited. Cases of women without husbands or 
guardians who are willing to migrate of their own free will are few, and the fact that 
they have no husband or guardian can be ascertained from their village through the 
police or the village panchayat. Theie is no provision in the Act or the rules for the 
inspection of the emigration depots (i.e., accommodation provided for the intending 
emigrants) by the public. In my opinion there ought to be some provision for 
inspection by specified non-official visitors and such a depot should be open to in¬ 
spection by every member of a local body in the district. 

The present Act coupled with the rules in force in these provinces restricts recruit¬ 
ment to garden sardars only. For various reasons the employers have been anxious 
to be permitted to recruit through other agencies as well, i.e., through professional 
‘recruiters. If the above defects be removed a trial can be given to professional 
recruiters who should be residents of the district from which they are employed to 
recruit. They must work on behalf of a single employer or a body of employers 
registered as such. They should work under the same restrictions as the garden 
sardars and should be required to furnish a substantial security for the proper dis- 
• chai;ge of their duties with the magistrate of their district, which should be liable to 
forfeiture on evidenco^of misconduct, in addition to the ordinary liabilities of a garden 
sardar. 

There is no provision for any inspection of the recruits in Assam, or of the con¬ 
ditions under which they work on the tea gardens, by any officer of tfie local Govern¬ 
ment from whose jurisdiction they are recruited. In my opinion some arrangement 
for such inspection is desirable. 

It is necessary that the terms of etnployment on which a recruit agrees to go to 
Assam should be clearly understood by nim, and in my opinion it would be better if 
these were reduced to writing in a standard form, and if it were provided that no 
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conditions apart from those in the standard form should be enforceable against the 
recruit. I think it would assist recruiting in the United Provinces if the industry 
was to make some definite conditions about leave at the time of recruitment ; and 
also if the wages to be paid were clearly stated and compared favourably with those 
which could be earned locally by the recruit. Kecruits obtained by misrepresentation 
are never likely to be contented ; and in my opinion there is a good deal of misrepre¬ 
sentation at present by the garden sardars to ignorant recruits. 


Mr. G. M. HARPER, I.C.S., COLLECTOR OF GORAKHPUR 

The Gorakhpur district has a total area of 4,528 square miles, and is the largest 
district in the plains of Northern India. It is a district which has come under 
development more recently than the districts further west, and from llie labour 
point of view it is of interest as it has only comparatively recently reached a stage 
when it can no longer reasonably support its population. In the census of 1901, 
the population was 2,957,074, in 1911, 3,201,180, in 1921, 3,266,830. This last 
census figure showed only a slight increase owing to the influenza epidemic which 
prevailed in 1918. Since then the annual returns of births and deaths show a normal 
increase of nearly 50,000. There has been a sequence of reasonably good harvests 
and there can be little doubt that the total population is now quite three and a half 
million, with an average density over the whole district of over 800 per square mile. 
This density is very considerably greater in the southern tahsils, w'hcre there are no 
reserved forests. In the Gorakhpur tahsil, for instance, the density was already 
867 in 1921. 

The arable cropped area rose by 51,622 acres in six years from 1921 to 1927, 
when it totalled 2,161,112 acres. In that year, the proportion of culturable waste 
land still available in the district for cultivation was lower than in any district in 
the provinces with one exception. Thus no further considerable extension of the 
cultivated area can be expexted. On this figure of cultivated area the total annual 
>neld of grain used as foodstuff is roughly estimated at 24,410,035 maunds, and if an 
average of one seer per diem per individual be allowed, the quantity is sufl&cient for 
the maintenance of 2,675,043 persons only. This shows that the available agricul¬ 
tural resources of the district are quite inadequate to maintain the population. 

Another feature of the district is that apart from agriculture it has no industries 
that can serve as an outlet for the surplus labour. In the last few years a number of 
sugar mills have been opened, but these give employment to a total number of only 
3,083 labourers, and this is for a period of less than six months in the year. These 
sugar mills, moreover, have had the effect of practically ruining tlie small deshi 
sugar refinery industry, which industry used to give employment to a considerable 
amount of labour throughout the district. It cannot be held accordingly that an 
extension of these sugar factories will improve matters as regards the demand for 
labour. The railway workshops employ 2,765 labourers, but there is no probability 
of any extension of this employment, and this is the only real industrial employment 
in the district. For the last three years an annual exhibition has been held with a 
view to exploring the industrial resources of the district as well as for the improvement 
of agricultural methods. From the latter point of view considerable success has 
been achieved, but as regards the former there is no sign of any progress at all. There 
is capital available in the district, but the means whereby it can be exploited and 
utilized for industrial development have not yet been discovered. Requirements in 
the way of industrial products by a district of this size are enormous, but no suggestion 
has been put forward by tlie residents of the district or by the Government deport¬ 
ment of industries as to how these can be produced within the district, and so give 
employment to the ample labour supply which exists, 

On these facts it is obvious that the needs of large surplus peculation are being 
met by means of remittances by labour employed elsewhere. Figures as regards 
this, however, are not easy to secure* In the aU-India census of 1911 the number 
of residents within Gorakhpur who gave their homes as elsewhere, was 152,000, 
while the number of people elsewhere, who gave their residence as in Gorakhpur dis-- 
trict, was 136,000. In flie census of 1921 the number of immigrants deefiued to 
$9,236, and the number of emigrants was 131,169, The number ol emigrants was 
thus practically the same» but there was a very large decrease in the number of iinmi<> 
grants. The only ofi5ciaI emigration agency is ^at for the Assam 
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through the District Labour Association. The number of coolies so recruited has 


been as follows :— 

1925- 26 . 755 

1926- 27 . 627 

1927- 28 . 1,098 

1928- 29 . 1,161 


These are obviously very small figures in view of what the total emigration must 
be. In Bansgaon, one of the six tahsils of the district, it is estimated that the approxi¬ 
mate number of emigrants is between 4,500 and 5,000, and that for 100 persons of the 
whole population, one seeks his livelihood outside, the proportion of male and female 
emigrants being approximately five to one. The female emigration is to all intents 
confined to the Assam tea gardens, while male emigrants go further afield in large 
numbers to Calcutta and Rangoon, and a considerable number are known to find 
their way to Siam. An indentured labour association in the adjoining district of 
Basti sends an occasional agent to recruit labour for other areas, but no information 
as to its activities is available. The fact remains that in this particular tahsil of 
Bansgaon there is, as against a land revenue of nearly six lakhs of rupees, a payment 
from post offices on money orders of an equal amount, the great bulk of which consist 
of remittances from residents of the tahsil who have found employment elsewhere. 

From all this it will be seen that the district has a very large available labour supply. 
The only control at present exercised over this consists in the restrictions imposed 
on the recruitment of labour for Assam. There is no very obvious local reason why 
this labour should be treated in a different way to the labour recruited for other areas. 
The Assam employer pays a substantial licence fee to secure certificates for his 
sardars without getting any corresponding advantage. There is reason to believe 
that during the last few years a considerable amount of labour has been recruited 
for Assam by agents working privately on behalf of forest contractors, but no case 
of abuse by these unlicensed recruiters has come to notice. The only other attempt 
in the district to organize labour has been by the Railwaymen’s Association, which is 
a registered trade union. This body has exercised but little influence, and is now 
admittedly to all intents, dead. Its activities, such as they were, were due entirely 
to the influence of one individual who is no longer in the district. 

The general conclusion is that though the district commands a very large labour 
supply, yet its experience affords no guide as to how the same could be regulated 
and controlled in the future. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, HARNESS AND SADDLERY FACTORY. 

CAWNPORE. 


The factory comprises a tannery, curriery, saddlers' and tailors' shops, metal 
fitting and machine shops, smithy (complete with power hammers and drop stamp 
batteries), carpenters' shop, brass foundry, stores and inspection departments, etc. 
Appropriate modern machinery is installed in the various departments for accurate 
and economical production of leather and metal components. The factory is 
electrically driven, having its own power station of 600 k.w. capacity. Water for 
manufacturing purposes is obtained from the Ganges canal close by. 

The value of our out-turn in the year 1927-28 was Rs. 41,00,000. Normal peace¬ 
time labour strength is 2,000 men, but during the closing years of the Great War 
'about 4,500 men were employed. 


I.—Recraitment. 

1. (i) and (ii) No information ia available as to the origin, extent and causes of 
migration of labour now engaged in the leather industry in Cawnpore district. The 
Government Harness and ^ddlery Factory was established in 1862, at which date 
Cawnpore has been described as ** a considerable centre for native tanners and 
leather dressers." Within recent years the migration can be described as purely 
local, as a considerable leather " labour market " exists' in this part of the United 
Provinces. 

2. (i) Our labour comprises low caste Hindus (chamars), employed in the tannery, 
curriery and saddlery departments, and mixed castes of Hindus and Muhammadans, 
employed in the metal fitting, smithy, carpentery and tailoring sections. Mpst of 
our qfen, probably 75 per cent., live in and about the city of Cawnpore, the remainder 

(U»3) I 
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live in villages on the other side of the River Ganges. Comparatively few men hail 
from villages considerably distant ; these men take advantage of the longer holidays 
to visit their homes, and are granted leave on request to enable them to attend 
ceremonies or assist in the work of harvesting, etc., at their villages. 

(ii) Our peace-time labour force can be considered as permanent. Employment 
has been steady and continuous in this factory for about 30 years. We employ 
normally approximately 2,000 men. 

3. (i) Recruitment as generally understood is unnecessary, the local labour market 
meets easily all our demands, which latter are arranged through the medium of our 
labour bureau. 

(ii) Only detailed improvements appear possible to us ; our present methods 
suffice. 

(iii) Public Employment Agencies.(a) In our experience the desirability of estab¬ 
lishing such agencies in this district is doubtful, nor do we think the necessity arises. 
In this factory, whore the “ gang piece-work system ” is chiefly employed, the gangers 
prefer to select and recommend their own men from the local market, of whom they 
have intimate knowledge. 

(6) At the present stage of industrial organization we do not think there is much 
prospect of such an institution justifying its existence. So far as wo are concerned 
such schemes need not be considered until our present methods prove unsatisfactory. 

4. Extent and Effects of Disturbance of Family Life. —As aftecting our labour 
the extent is not serious, due to the small proportion of men concerned. Generally, 
the effects at this date, considering the present and continually increasing develop¬ 
ment of communications, cannot be serious. It must, of course, be realized that 
such men have the added expense of maintaining a home near to their w^oxk and of 
periodic visits to their villages for attendance at ceremonies, harvesting seasons, etc, 

7. Unemployment. —(i) Employment in this factory has been steady and con¬ 
tinuous for many years, but this year our labour is down some 20 per cent. So far 
as can be seen, this reduction will be of a permanent character. A programme of 
army reorganization now embarked upon will result in smaller demands for our 
manufactures. Further, an increased proportion of army orders, normally placed 
with us, is being diverted to private firms. 

(ii) Extent to which caused by —(a) Retrenchment or dismissals, —Our unemploy¬ 
ment falls largely under this head for reasons given immediately above. 

(b) Voluntary retirement. —In our case negligible. 

{c) Other causes, —In our case negligible. 

(iii) No scheme for allemating, let alone remedying, distress caused by unemploy¬ 
ment appears possible, except one involving an increased burden for Government, 
or for the employer, and/or contributions from workers in employment already 
impoverished. As situated to-day none of the parties mentioned can be expected 
to meet further calls and until such time as trade and industry become normal, the 
prevailing distress can only be partially alleviated by family and other private charity, 

(iv) Unemployment insurance. —This appears to be the only equitable and per¬ 
manently satisfactory scheme for dealing with unemployment, but for the reasons 
given immediately above, the time does not seem opportune for its introduction. 
A scheme, such as the one which has worked so successfully in England, where the 
worker, the employer, and State all contribute, seems to be indicated. It is admitted 
that many factors peculiar to this country would make the administration of the 
scheme mqch more difficult here. 

(v) Application for international conventions relating to employment. —-We have 
no comments under this heading, except that great caution should be observed in 
applying western standards to a country offering so widely different racial and 
religious customs. Other factors in this connection of equal importance are those of 
education, temperament and climate. 

8. Labour " Turnover "—(i) Average duration of employment. —In our case, 
excluding services less than six months, this is as follows :— (a) Skilled and semi¬ 
skilled men, 9 years ; (6) Unskilled men, 2-5 years. 

An analysis of our " labour turnover for the past three years gives an average 
annual figure of :—Skilled and semi-skilled, 40 per cent.; UnskOied, 100 per cent. 

These figures do not do justice to our workers, many of whom have served for 
periods varying from 10 to 50 years. Many die in our service, as did their fathers 
before them. It is the “ floating " proportion of the labour, changing twice ot more 
in the year which makes the figures so unsatisfactory. 

(ii) Extent of caeuai employment .—This is small, dtte to fairly even demands 
received yearly from the army. 
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(iii) Absenteeism. — (a) Extent of absenteeism from all causes exclusive of gazetted 
holidays during the year 1928-29 is as set out below :— 



Possible 

attendance. 

Time lost. 

Time lost. 


Days. 

Days. 

Per cent. 

Skilled and semi-skilled 

463,608 

54,482 

11-8 

Unskilled 

96,996 

8,937 

9-2 


Absenteeism in character takes the form of men deliberately staying away from 
work for one or more days often, apparently, for no valid reasons. A man in the 
first instance may or may not have requested leave. Causes fall under the headings 
of sickness, attendance to private affairs, performance of ceremonies, visits home, 
desire for a holiday, etc. There is, of cour.se, a type of man who only desires sufficient 
money to provide himself with the bare necessities of life and when he has ensured 
this in any month he regards further work as wasted effort. Our attitude to 
absenteeism is naturally tempered according to the degree of activity in our shops. 
When we are working at full pressure, chronic absenteeism is checked by discharging 
the worst offenders, but during slack periods this evil does not assume such importance. 
Normally, men absent for more than 10 days without a sufficiently good reason 
are discharged. 

(h) Seasonal or otherwise .—Seasonal absenteeism in a country fundamentally 
agricultural must be expected. However, this factory has not many men who come 
from very distant villages desiring to work on their lands periodically. Further 
causes of absenteeism are dealt wifi in (a) above. 

(c) Time and wages lost .—Below is given a statement of time and wages lost 
during the year 1928-29 :— 



Time 

Time 

Wages lost. 


lost. 

lost. 

approximate. 


Days. 

Per cent. 

Rs. 

Skilled and semi-skilled 

54,482 

11-8 

54,482 

Unskilled 

8,937 

9'2 

5,027 


9. Apprentices Act, 1850.—This Act has not been of any great value to us, 
though the provisions of Clause 15 of the Act form part of the agreement entered 
into with our apprentices to tanning and currying, who are minors ”. 


n. —StaS Organization. 


12. (i) Recruitment for superior staff of foremen and assistant foremen is by 
advertisement and selection is made both in England and India. 

The subordinate supervising staff, i.e., chargemen and supervisors, are nonnally 
technically trained Indians, selected by the Director of Ordnance Factories and 
Manufacture or by the superintendent of the factory. Where possible, a man is 
promoted from the ranks, though at present it is a very exceptional worker who can 
qualify for such advancement. Indian chargemen fitted by personality, education, 
and experience may be promoted to the posts of assistant foremen ; in fact, we now 
have three such assistant foremen in this factory, two of whom received their 
technical training at the Lucknow Technical College. 

. (ii) The vast majority of the workmen being illiterate, it is not possible to train 
apcLptpmote any of their members except to the most junior supervising posts. 
Oiir only hope lies with the next generation, and we have a selected number of 
boys,'sons of workmen attending the factory school, undergoing training as “ boy 
artisan^*" Thife scheme of training, dealt with elsewhere in this report, provides 
ior elementary education, partly general and vocational in character, and three 
yeafS' Intensive practical training in one of the factory departments. The scheme 
* hlfr notvbeen in operation long and we have as yet no results to record, but it is 
hoped That the^ boy^aYtisans, at present 16 in number, will provide some workers 
qualified for advancement to supervising posts. Concurrently, other sons of workmen, 
•approximately 60 in number, are attending the factory school (dealt with elsewhere) 
most of^hom will no doubt profit by the educational facilities provided and become 
more emcient and intelligent workers, even if they do not provide material for 
selection to supervising posts. 

The^above schemes ar§ in their infancy; should we achieve a sufficient measure 
of success, more ambitious schemes are .contemplated. 

13. (i) Relations generally arc excellent and the factory has run smoothly for 
many years. A lot, of course, depends upon the personality and character of the 
forembn in charge of the departments, which determine the degree of confidence and 
loyalty of the men, 

(1193) 12 
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(ii) From the inauguration of the factory and until 10 years ago. the system of 
employing " jobbers ” or " contractors " was in vogue. The evils inseparable from 
this system had reached such a magnitude that it was superseded by gang and 
individual piecework. The present condition of the workers, provides a vast contrast 
to that obtaining under the contractor system. They are more contented, receive 
a fair wage and we have more and better work from them in return. 

(iii) Works committees were tried some years ago witli negative results. Points 
at issue are first referred to the head of the section for settlement, where in the 
majority of cases they are disposed of to the satisfaction of the men. However, 
in the absence of settlement at this stage, the workmen have direct access to the 
superintendent of the factory, where their grievances always meet with detached 
and impartial judgment. The men seem to prefer these methods of ventilating 
their complaints. 


14. (i) Our system of registering and checking attendance of labour is briefly as 
follows :—Each man has a metal disc or " ticket " with his number stamped thereon, 
and he places it on a ticket board, situated near the gate office, on leaving the factoiy 
at night. On entering the following morning the man removes his own ticket from 
the board and places it on a similar board situated close to the department in which 
he works. The gate office clerk, after closing the factory gate at 7 a.m., enters 
up the attendance register or “ acquittance roll " ascertaining by those tickets which 
are not removed from the gate office board the men who are absent that day. The 
individual section ticket boards are locked soon after the sounding of 7 a.m. whistle 
and the keys handed over to a representative of the local deputy assistant controller 
of army factory accounts. Subsequently, these boards are opened by a representative 
of the accounts branch and from the tickets which are missing from these boards 
the accounts department check the absentees and compare with the particulars 
already furnished by our gate office. Any discrepancy is investigated immediatety. 
Surprise checks are also carried out by the accounts branch. 

Timekeeping, by which is understood the recording of time worked by day 
workers (i.e., not on piece-work) is the duty of the section clerk, the records being 
approved by the head of the section. 

With regard to piece-work, on receipt of instructions in the shops to proceed 
with manufacture of a store, a piece-work card is made out by the section clerk, 
giving particulars of the work, and stating the piece-work price which is a standard 
one approved by the management. This card is given to a piece-worker, or to the 
ganger in the case of a piece-work gang ; on completion of the work, the card is 
certified by the head of the section as completed and forwarded to the deputy 
assistant controller of army factory accounts. 

After checking the piece-work cards and day-work cards, the " pay roll " is 
compiled by the accounts department. This document is forwarded to the factory 
during the first week of the month, and wages are paid in accordance therewith. 

(ii) The system of paying wages is briefly as follows :—The factory cashier prepares 
" pay slips " in duplicate on which are entered the ticket number of, and the amount 
of money to be paid to, each individual worker. One set of these slips is forwarded 
to the sections for distribution to the right individuals and the other set of slips is 
inserted in the wage tins in which the cashier has placed the wages due. Payment 
is made by the cashier, or his assistant, in the presence of the head of the section 
concerned who initials each entry as a man, producing the duplicate pay slip, presents 
himself for payment. A gazetted officer of the factory is also present when wages 
are being paid. 

Deductions for fines, if any, are effected by the cashier and the net amount of the 
wage placed in the tin (wage container). * 

15. The contractor system was abolished in this factory some 10 years ago. 

nL—Housing. 

16. (i) and (ii) No housing is provided for the workmen by us, but a " workmen's 
lines scheme " for housing about one*third of our men has been sanctioned by 
Government and funds allotted for execution of a portion of this scheme 
during the current financial year. Unfortunately, difficulties experienced in 
securing the site selected in the Cantonment area have so far prevented commence¬ 
ment of the work. 

(iii) and (iv) The vast majority of our workers living in the city hire houses from 
private landlords. Those living in the villages outside mostly live in houses owned 
by their families. 
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17. We have powers to acquire land in the Cantonment area after paying any 
compensation due to owners of property concerned by such resumption. Difficulty 
is being experienced in securing a suitable site near the factory, but negotiations 
are now proceeding for one. 

18. (i) and (ii) The accommodation which will be afforded by the houses we shall 
build for our men will be much superior to anything which they are accustomed to 
or would demand. Their ideas of housing and hygiene are very primitive. Particulars 
of the various types of houses to be built are as follows :— 


Type 

of 

Quarters. 

Number 
to be 
Built. 

Prospective occupants. 

Accommodation, each quarter. 

“O" 

5 

Indian service mechanics 
on average salary of 
Rs. 180 per month. 

1 room, 16 ft. by 14 ft; 1 drawing 
room, 20 ft. by 14 ft., for every 
six men ; 1 cook house, 16 ft, 
by 10 ft., for every six men ; 
8“ft. verandah, front and back ; 

1 bath room per man ; 1 ser¬ 

vant's quarter per man. 

- p- 

12 

Superior artisans and 
clerks on average salary 
of Rs. 120 per month. 

2 rooms, each 12 ft. by 14 ft. ; 
6 ft. verandah in front; 1 kit¬ 
chen, 10 ft. by 11 ft. ; covered 
way, 6 ft. by 10 ft. ; 1 bath 

room, 8 ft. by 7 ft. ; 1 latrine, 
6 ft. by 6 ft. and compound wall. 

“Q" 

40 , 

1 

Superior artisans and 
clerks on average salary 
of Rs. 80 per month. 

2 rooms, each 10 ft. by 12 ft. ; 
6 ft verandah in front; 1 kit¬ 
chen, 6 ft. by 6 ft. ; covered way, 
6 ft. by 8 ft. 1 bath room, 4 ft. 
by 5 ft. ; 1 latrine, 4 ft. by 4 ft., 
and compound wall. 

MR,, 

100 

Artisans and inferior 
clerks on average salary 
of Rs. 50 per month. 

1 room, 12 ft. by 10 ft. ; 6 ft. 
verandah in front; 8 ft. veran¬ 
dah at back ; 1 kitchen, 8 ft. 

by 6 ft. ; 1 bath room, 5 ft. by 
4 ft; 1 latrine, 4 ft. by 4 ft,, 
and compound wall. 

MS- 

340 

Artisans of inferior class, 
single men on average 
pay of Rs, 30 per 
month. 

1 room, 12 ft. by 10 ft. ; 6 ft. 
verandah in front ; 8 ft. covered 
verandah at back, with a kitchen 
8 ft. by 6 ft. 

N.B.—This accommodation is for 
two single men. 


It might be added that we are also building six M " type quarters for our Indian 
chargemen, on salary of Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, and five “ N " type quarters for senior 
supervisors, gatekeepers, Indian chemists, etc., on average salary of Rs. 180 per month^ 

(iii) Provision of electric lighting for individual houses of the larger type is to be 
made and general street lighting in the case of the blocks of the smaller houses. 
Conservancy provision is included in the scheme and adequate water supply will be 
available from a " tube well " to be sunk on the site. 


20. The proposed rents for the various 
as follows :— 

Type of Quarter. 


quarters, approved by Government, are 

Average pay Montlily 

of Occupant. Rate. 






Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

"Q”.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 180 

0 

11 

4 

P ”.. 

,, 

.. 

.. 

.. 120 

0 

5 

10 





.. 80 

0 

2 

8 

“ R^\. 

,. 

.. 

.. 

.. 50 

0 

1 

9 

S 




.. 30 

0 

1 

0 
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22. We believe that the moral effects of the present housing on our workers is 
dertimental to their health and efficiency. We look forward to an all-round 
improvement when our “ lines scheme " is completed. 


V.—Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but including Education). 

32. (i) The extent of our welfare work in the factory at present is confined to 
education of a number of workmen's children in the factory school. The school is 
for boys from the age of nine upwards, the subjects being taught being reading and 
writing (Urdu and Hindi), arithmetic, freehand drawing, and colloquial English, 
generally up to the standard laid down in the U.P. prospectusfor lower primary schools. 
The extensionof this work is prevented by lack of accommodation. A new school 
has been sanctioned by the Government of India, but the Government of the United 
Provinces, who are to meet part of the cost of the scheme, have not yet decided 
their policy in relation thereto, and the project is, therefore, held in abeyance. 
About 60 boys are in attendance. A tuition fee of 8 annas per month is paid by 
each boy. 

(ii) A co-operative society, run by the workpeople, has been in existence for seven 
years. Its chief function is to suppl}^ loans and, to a smaller extent, provide cloth 
for members. This organization is dealt with under paragraph 38. 


36. Provision of Educational Facilities by Employers —(ii) For half-time workers. 
—Our artisan boys would come under this heading as they attend the factory school 
for two hours per day and work six hours in the shops. These boys, as previously 
mentioned, are sons of workmen attending the school, specially selected for the 
promise they hold out of becoming fit for junior supervising posts after special 
training. 

(iii) As stated under paragraph 32, sons of the workmen from the age of nine 
upwards are eligible to attend the factory school. Particulars of the education 
provided have already been given, 

(iv) The facilities we provide are used to the fullest extent, and when our new 
school is built we look forward to an extension of the work. 

37. Desirability and Possibility of Provision for Old Age and Premature Retire- 
ment .—^No doubt such provision is desirable but the possibility of its being made 
within the next few years is rather remote. As previously .stated under I (7) (iii), 
the scheme would have to be one involving contributions from the State, the employer 
and the worker himself, but in view of the burdens already borne by the first two 
parties and the poverty and indebtedness of the worker, it does not seem |X)ssible 
that any scheme can be evolved for some time yet. In the case of this factory, old 
workers, on giving up work owing to infirmity, receive a small gratuity from the 
fine fund. Unfortunately, of late years, due to the smallness of this fund, gratuities 
are much smaller than we should like to see. Similarly, the nearest relative of a 
deceased old hand receives some gratuity. 

38. Co-operation ,—This is understood to refer to the activities of a co-operative 
society, such as the one mentioned under paragraph 32. The Harness and Saddlery 
Factory Co-operative Society, Ltd., was inaugurated in 1922. The following year 
there were 292 members. This year there are 723 members, of whom about 525 are 
workmen. The share capital held by these members this year is approximately 
Rs. 30,000. The capital is subscribed in Rs. 10 shares payable at the rate of Re. 1 
per month per share. The society has built up out of profits during its seven years' 
life a reserve fund of some Rs. 4,500. 

The main object of the co-operative society is to free its "members from debts 
contracted with moneylenders, to whom generally extortionate interest charges are 
payable. Apart from this, money is usually borrowed to enable a member to dis¬ 
charge his responsibilities in connection with marriage, religious, and other ceremonies, 
or for cultivation of his land, house repairs, etc. Any member may have credit up 
to three times the nominal value of the shares held by him, subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 500, repayable in 15 monthly instalments. Ibe rate of interest charged is 
2 pies per rupee per month, which is equivalent to 12J per cent, per annum. iSuring 
the past seven years the society has advanced by way of loans the sum of Rs. 1,78,380, 
approximately one-third of which was disbursed last year. 

A cloth store is attached to the co-operative society, but this is as yet only 
working on a^ moderate scale. During the past four years, sales of doth amounted to 
approximately Rs. 52,000. 
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lX“Hours, 

A.— Factories. 

55. (i) 44f hours per week, Tf hours per day on 5 days, 6 hours on Saturday. 

(ii) Overtime is not worked in the factory except occasionally in the maintenance 
department. 

(iii) Our labour is not on call during non-working hours. 

56. Days worked per Week. —Five and a half. 

57. (i) and (ii) Our working hours are under 60, but in connection with this 
aspect of labour we find that if the working day is extended much beyond the normal 
length there is a considerable fall in efficiency, and we by no means secure the full 
advantage of any additional time worked. 


60. (iv) Exclusive of Sundays and the half-day holiday on Saturdays, the workmen 
have 40 days per annum. 


Xn.—Wages. 


96. (i) Rates of pay in this factory vary from 8 annas to Rs. 3 per day, 
depending upon the class of labour, and in the case of skilled men upon the degree 
of skill they posse.ss. The majority of our men, skilled and semi-skilled, work on 
a piece-work basis, either individually or in a gang. An analysis of our labour for 
1928-29 gives :—Number of skilled and semi-skilled men, 1,692 ; number of unskilled 
men, 354. 


The average unskilled workers' wage may be taken at 9 annas per day and that 
of the skilled and semi-skilled as Re. 1 per day. Earnings vary normally from about 
Rs. 12 per month to Rs. 70 per month, depending upon the class of labour and the 
percentage of piece-work earned. During the year 1928-29 tlie average monthly 
wage paid in this factory for skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled labour for an average 
month of 23 working days was Rs. 21. In amplification of this last-named figure 
the following table is of interest. 

Average monthly wage paid by H. and S. Factory in respect of all labour (skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled) :— 


Year, 


1920- 21 

1921- -22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 
1924^25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


Amount. 
Rs. a. 
18 3 

20 0 
20 2 

18 7 

19 6 

19 14 

18 12 
19 9 

21 0 


It will be seen that the average wage over the past nine years is Rs. 19-8 annas. 

(iii) Difference between money wages and money value of all earnings. —Not under¬ 
stood unless it is intended to refer to difference between actual time rates and piece¬ 
work earnings, in which case we advise the average piece-work earned in this factory 
a4 30 per cent, overtime rates. 

97. (i) It will be seen from the foregoing that the wages have been fairly stationary 
over the past few years. 

(iii) No definite figures are available, but from conversation with some of our men 
it appears that to-day's cost of living is about 3 times that of pre-war; in the 
interval, wages have been approximately doubled only. 


101. Wages are fixed by mutual agreement at the time the man applies for employ¬ 
ment. Generally speaking, we would say that daily paid men are rated according 
to the prevailing average for the district. Piece-workers are rated according to 
their skill, which determines their capacity for earning piece-work money on prices 
based on average skill. 

102. Overtime rates of pay, laid down in Army Regulations, India, are:— 
Ordinary '' time rates " for day shifts ; " time and a half rates " for night shifts ; 
work performed on Sundays is also paid at the above rates. 


1 4 


( 1190 ) 
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106. (i) Extent of fining is very small here ; in fact, is only Rs. 15 per month 
average for the year 1928-29, and then only for bad work. Average monthly wage 
payment last year was Rs. 30,000. 

(iii) Fines are utilized for payment of gratuities to old and infirm workers and 
to dependants of old workers who die in the service. 

(iv) So far as we are concerned, legislation is not justifiable. 

107. (i) Wages are paid per month. 

(ii) Wages are paid between 1st and 10th day of the month, for work done the 
previous month. 

(iii) (a) An attempt was made here to pay the men twice monthly but they prefer 
to wait the full month. No knowledge of desirability for legislation. 

{b) The period during which payment is to be made in this factory is limited 
under standing instructions of the Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture, 
Simla. We have no knowledge of the desirability for legislation. 

(iv) Wages unclaimed are held by us for three years awaiting claimants. After 
this the money lapses to Government. 

108. Unfortunately, indebtedness is the prevailing weakness of the workmen, 
the vast majority of whom are in debt and they appear to be in this state for most 
of their lives ; the chief function of our co operative society is to assist workmen in 
this connection. This society has been fully dealt with elsewhere. 


110. (ii) No reasonable leave requests are refused, but naturally the state of work 
in our shops determines the degree of encouragement given by us. 

(iii) No loss is incurred ; if a man is on leave at the time when wages are paid, 
he is paid on “ absentee pay day " on the 20th of the month. Failing this he receives 
the wages due on the following pay day. 

Xm.—^Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112. A decided increase in efficiency in the case of our skilled men has been 
noticeable in recent years. This applies to all our departments and trades. A gradual 
but continuous improvement has taken place since the factory was changed over 
from the contractor system to piece-work. Higher standards called for by the 
army necessitated more rigid inspection and the workers have responded. Better 
supervision obtaining under our present organization has also had a marked influence 
in facilitating increased and better out-turn. 

113. A few of our best men, particularly in the case of saddlers, compare very 
favourably with foreign workers, but the vast majority do not. 

114. Extent to which Comparisons are affected by —... .(v) Physique, (vi) Health, 
(vii) Education, (viii) Standards of Living and (ix) Climate ^—These are the deciding 
factors influencing a comparison with foreign w'orkers. Physique and health, affected 
by their dietary, standards of living, housing, etc., do not permit of their putting 
forth sustained manual effort and the result is most noticeable on heavy work. 
Education is one of the most important items and lack of it does not enable them to 
tackle new work without a pattern to guide them and the closest supervision. On 
the other hand, once they have got into the swing of repetition work (in the smithy 
or in the machine shop) their production and quality of work is quite good. The 
climate of India being what it is, has a considerable retarding influence wherever 
manual work is to be performed. 


116. Allowing for efiicient machinery, the workman can only improve by 
educating himself to a higher sense of his own responsibilities and to a pride in 
his work. 

XIV. —Trftde Combinations. 

120. (i) A labour union ** was started here in 1927 but only 20 per cent, of 
our labour is now connected with it. The subscriptions are so small that it is very 
doubtful if any benefit schemes could be attempted, 

(ii) Most of the workers are indifferent and extent of control by them is very 
little, if any. 

(iii) Our attitude to any reasonable requests advanced is sympathetic. 

XV. —Industrial Disputes. 


123. No strike or lock-out has occurred in this factory during the last 10 yearSk 
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UPPER INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 

Introduction. 

The Chamber was founded in January, 1889, and is believed to be the first 
Chamber of Commerce established in the interior of India. It concerns itself more 
particularly with the industrial and commercial interests of the United Provinces, 
within which area the large majority of its members have their activities. It has 
however, a few members operating in Behar, the Punjab, Marwar and Bhopal. 

It may be said that the Chamber represents practically the whole of the major 
industrial interests in its area and its membership includes the majority of the Banks 
doing business in the area, the whole of the Railways serving the area and a very 
large proportion of the European and a lesser proportion of the Indian commercial 
interests in the area. 

The industrial activities represented by the Chamber comprise cotton spinning 
and weaving (8), cotton spinning (2), cotton ginning and pressing (4), woollen mills 
(1), cloth dyeing and printing (1), (the majority of the weaving mills do their own 
dyeing) sugar milling and refining (6), brewing and distilling (3), electric generation 
and supply (1), electrical engineering (3), mechanical and civil engineering (2), 
brick making (2), brush making (1), chemicals (2), turpentine and rosin (1), tobacco 
(1), carpet making (1), dairying (I), printing and publishing (1), flour milling (1), 
lock works (1), paperjnills (1). 

The majority of these industries are carried on in Cawnpore and the information 
furnished in this statement relates more particularly to these industries. 

The present membership of the Chamber is 71 but it must be noted that several 
members are interested in more than one industry. Of the 71 members 18 might be 
described as representing purely Indian interests in that they are individual Indians 
or firms under exclusively Indian proprietorship or management. Of these 18 ten are 
industrialists. 

In close connection with the Chamber, through its membership, is the Indian 
Sugar Producers’ Association which represents 90 per cent, of the white sugar 
manufacturers of India and whose office is conducted by the Chamber. 

The Chamber is represented on the United Provinces Legislative Council by two 
members, one Indian and one European. A member of the Committee of the Chamber, 
himself an ex-President of the Chamber, represents the European Constituency of 
the United Provinces in the Legislative Assembly. The Chamber also returns 3 
members to the Municipal Board of Cawnpore, and is represented on the Advisory 
Committees of most of the Railways serving the Province and on the various Govern¬ 
ment Boards and Committees acting in an advisory capacity to the local Government, 
The Chamber therefore claims to speak as a thoroughly representative body. 


I.—^Recruitment. 

1. In Cawnpore the labour employed in the various factories may be said to come 
to an extent of from 90 to 100 per cent, from the United Provinces. Of this figure 
from 30 to 50 per cent, is either local or comes from within a 12 mile radius. 

In regard to the communal consitution of the labour force conditions vary ac¬ 
cording to the type of the industry and, in some cases, to the location of the factory. 

In the textile industry the proportion of Hindus to Mahommedans may be said 
to be as 3 to 1. There is a sprinkling of Indian Christians. 

In the Leather industry the communal proportion is 2 to 1 in favour of Hindus, 
the bulk of the Hindus belonging to the depressed classes. 

These proportions may be said to have been pretty well constant for several years. 

2. Allowing for the interchange of labour between the several textile factories it 
may be said that the textile labour force is permanent. 

In the leather and wool industries there is less interchange and the force is per¬ 
manent. The same may^ be said of the sugar and oil industries. 

Of late years there is far less contact with villages than formerly. Labour is 
more habituated to urban conditions and there is, perhaps, less necessity for an 
individual’s presence in his village. 

3. Recruitment is largely through mistries; the comparatively higher remunera¬ 
tion obtainable in the mills and factories, however, furnishes the first attraction to 
the labour force of Cawnpore. 

This system of recruitment through mistries may have its objections. But it is 
exceedingly doubtful if employment agencies would be free from similar objections, 
while they might even introduce other evils. In any event interest of an employment 
agency worker would cease with his recruitment, whereas it is within the competence 
and to the interest of the mistry to instruct the workmen he has recruited and so 
improve his eaming^power. 
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4, There cannot fail to be a certain measure of disturbance in family life ; but 
the extent of this is probably no greater than in western countries, and perhaps not 
so great, since it is understood that from 80 to 90 per cent, of the workers have their 
families with them. 

7. The Chamber is not aware of the existence or of the extent of unemployment 
in Cawnpore. 

The mills and factories find little difficulty in obtaining their full requirements,of 
labour, even at times of extra pressure. Extra staffs readily revert to other methods 
of employment when such prevSsure ceases. This would go to show that there is not 
much real unemployment. 

The conditions are not such as to require the assistance of unemployment insurance 
or of international conventions relating to unemployment. It is doubtful whether such 
measures could indeed be applied. 

8. Conditions vary greatly as between different factories. There is a greater 
turnover in the case of cotton mills. 

Instancing one such mill the number employed for over 10 years is 20 per cent, 
of the total labour force. 

In other industries the percentage employed for from 7 to 10 years is from 40 
to 50 per cent. 

The proportion of those employed for less than two years varies from 7 to 50 per 
cent, in different industries. 

If unskilled labour were omitted from the figures given above the length of service 
would be higher. 

In regard to absenteeism it has been found extremely difficult to amve at any 
precise figure but it is stated that absenteeism prevails to the approximate extent of 
10 per cent, with a 10 per cent, loss of wages. 

n.—staff Organization. 

10. The Directional organization, whether consisting of Directors or Managing 
Agents, control the buying and selling policy and arrange for finance. 

The control of the mill or factory is exercised by the directional staff through a 
general manager, or, in some cases, tlirough departmental managers or superinten¬ 
dents, with assistants under them. 

11. The directors or managing agents select the managers and/or departmental 
managers or superintendents. 

12. (i) The selection of the senior supervising staff is also retained in the hands of 
the directors or managing agents. Where suitable candidates with the requisite 
technical qualifications are not available in the country the superior technical staff 
is recruited from abroad. 

The subordinate supervising staff is mainly recruited from men trained in this 
country, whether in the mill itself or in Government Technical Institutions. 

(ii) Facilities for practical training are in the mill or factory. Theoretical and a 
measure of practical training are obtained in Government Technical Schools. The 
mills encourage their workmen to join the artizan classes in these schools and the 
prospects of promotion of such men are obviously increased. 

13. (i) Relations generally are good. There is free accessibility to the higher 
management for even the lowest paid worker. 

(ii) In Cawnpore the term jobber is not used in the exclusive meaning of a 
person recruiting labour. Line mistries are sometimes described as jobbers but the 
engagement of labour is only part of their duty. 

The employment of mistries for the recruitment of labour has been dealt with 
under Head 3. 

(iii) The experiment of setting up Works Committees has been tried. 

It was found to be a failure as regards its essential pui^se, and where it now 
continues it has resolved itself into the formation of committees of mistries. 

14. (i) All registers pertaining to attendance and wages are kept by special 
clerks under the supervision of departmental managers. In all cases they are further 
checked in the main office, where the amounts payable are made up. 

(ii) Wages are, in almost all cases, paid directly by or under the personal super¬ 
vision of the departmental managers. 

15. (i) In the textile mills the only places where contractors function are in dutrie 
and tent-making, building work, loading and unloading. In some mills hto contractors 
are employed. 
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In leather works the employment of contractors is mainly confined to building 
works and loading and unloading. 

In sugar works building work is generally done by contract. Sugar storing in 
godowns is also generallj^ done by contract. 

(ii) The Chamber has no information as to the extent of sub-contracting. 

(iii) In the case of intra-mural work the same control is exercised over the contiact 
labour as over the ordinary factory labour. 


III.—^Housing. 

16. (i) Out of 32,274 factory workers in Cawnpore, mills employing 14,710 
provide 3,117 quarters for them. (2,603 single, 453 double and 61 large quarters.) 

(ii) Government is understood to have provided no housing for factory workers. 

(iii) and (iv). Figures are not available to show the extent to which housing for 
the labour force is provided either by landlords or by the workers themselves. It 
is, however, understood that a large number of workers have built their own houses. 

In meeting the points under this head the Committee of the Chamber consider 
that it is necessary to state the attitude of employers towards the housing problem. 

The attitude of employers towards the question of the housing of their industrial 
labour may be stated to be universally sympathetic, and, where this has been possible, 
individually helpful. 

This attitude is based on the realization of five fundamental facts. ( 7 ) The city 
is densely overcrowded and, in many quarters, including principally those occupied 
by workers, has been, and in fact still is, insanitary, (b) On the health of the workers 
rests their usefulness to their employers, (c) The workers themselves are unable to 
provide themselves with sanitary dwellings, (d) No outside agency, whether 
governmental, municipal or private, has hitherto existed which was prepared to 
undertake the solution of the problem, (e) Experience has shown that in spite of 
powers possessed, the municipal authority has not been able to ensure either that 
degree of sanitation or the observance of regulations which is essential in the 
administration of workmen's settlements. 

The employers, or such of them as have found it practicable, have therefore been 
compelled themselves to enter on large and, directly, unremunerative schemes for 
the provision of workmen's settlements. 

In Cawnpore this undertaking was first entered on nearly forty years ago when the 
Cawnpore Sugar Works provided a workmen’s settlement at Juhi,and laid down a 
light tramway to convey their workers to and from their refinery. This settlement 
no longer exists, as the need for it disappeared when the city spreii more towards the 
south. Some of the workers were housed closer to the refinety. About thirty years 
ago the Cawnpore Woollen Mills Company began the construction of a large settiement 
in close proximity to their mills, and Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., almost immediately 
thereafter, also built a large settlement on the nearest suitable site. Both these 
settlements are now vested in the British India Corporation, and are being extended. 
The Elgin Mills Company have a smaller settlement on a site available near the mills, 
but the area is restricted. 

Other mills and factories were prevented from entering on similar schemes mainly 
by the impossibility of obtaining suitable land for their settlements at anytliing ap¬ 
proaching an economic or even a reasonably uneconomic rate. land was offer^ 
Dy the Cawnpore Improvement Trust at exorbitant rates, and with no undertaking 
for the provision of water or sanitation, w’hile the municipality was unable to assist 
with these necessary requirements. 

The Chamber, on behalf of employers, has for many years urged on the authorities 
the necessity for facilitating the acquirement of land for industrial dwellings. Re¬ 
presentations on the subject were made to the Indian Industrial Commission in 1916 
and again in 1918, and the Chamber’s views were fully stated to the Local Government 
in 1921 in reply to a reference from the Government of India on the subject of the 
proper housing of the industrial classes. 

In all these representations, while admitting the readiness of employers to do 
their fair share in the matter of housing industrial labour, the Chamber has main¬ 
tained the position that this is, in normal circumstances, essentially the duty of 
Government or of the corporate authority, and that it is not for the employer alone 
to discharge this function. 

This policy has been accepted hy the Government of India which, in a letter 
dated the 18tn October, 1920, enunciating its policy on the subject, stated “ the onus 
of actually providing dwellings for hia industrial labour cannot be laid upon the 
individual employer.^' 
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To-day it is believed that the employer, where lie has not already provided his 
labour force with dwelling accommodation, would be prepared to co-operate in any 
corporate or joint scheme for the purpose. 

The employer requires facilities for the acquirement of land, and for the free 
provision of water, lighting and sanitation and he also requires financial assistance, 
for he agrees tvith the dictum of the Government of India, stated in the letter above 
referred to, that " the crux of the whole position is the financial problem," 

18. (i) Speaking broadly the accommodation provided is in three classes, single 
quarters, double quarters and larger quarters. 

The tenement system of Bombay does not obtain here. Most of the quarters are 
single storeyed and none is more than two storeyed. 

(ii) In general it may be said that the types of quarters provided have been 
designed to meet the demand of the workers themselves, with due regard to hygienic 
requirements. The ideal type of quarter has not yet been evolved. 

(iii) Water, sewage and lighting mains are brought to the settlements by the 
municipality. Thereafter the distribution rests with the employers, and has been 
adequately met. 

19. The accommodation provided is fully utilized. 

20. Single room quarters from Rs. 1-2 annas to Rs. 2-8 annas ; double room 
quarters from Rs. 3-4 to Rs. 12 ; larger quarters from Rs. 4 to Rs. 17. 

21 . Subletting is not permitted, and is believed to be non-existent. The relatives 
of employees who are tenants are, in some cases, permitted to reside in mill settlements 
even though in other employ. The numbers of such are limited, and they are subject 
to notice to quit. 

A worker’s claim to his quarters terminates when he leaves the service of his 
employer, but this rule is not strictly enforced. Eviction, in the accepted sense, is 
only enforced when a resident is guilty of a serious offence. 

22. Housing in industrial settlements is understood to have had a beneficial moral 
effect on residents. 

IV.—Health. 

23. (i) Statistics are not available as to the general health conditions of the factory 
workers, as distinct from the rest of the population of the city. 

In the case of one industrial settlement, however, it has been shown that the death 
rate in the settlement, averaged over a period of 24 years, was, roughly, 20 per mille 
less than the general death rate of the city, the mortality figures being respectively 
31*99 per cent, in the settlement as against 53*44 per cent, in the city, 

(iii) The working conditions in the factories are generally satisfactory, and meet 
the requirements of the Factories Act and Rules. 

(vii) The figures given in subhead (i) above indicate clearly that improved 
housing has definitely lowered the death rate. 

24. (i) Most employers have first aid facilities in the factories. Several have 
established up-to-date dispensaries under qualified medical attendants where tree 
medicine is supplied. 

In the industrial settlement free medical attendance and free medicine is supplied 
to the worker and his dependents. Employers also subscribe to the support of the 
Prince of Wales Hospital and, in some cases, to the Dufferin Hospital. 


25. (i) As far as workers are concerned the medical facilities provided are fully 
utilized. 

The facilities provided by employers appear to be fully appreciated. 

(ii) In the case of one group of employers the utilization by-women of the facilities 
afforded in the industrial settlement amounts to over 70 per cent, of the total cases 
treated. 

26. {a) In the case of factories the provision of sanitary arrangements is fully 
up to and even in excess of the requirements of the Factories Act. 

( 6 ) The sanitary arrangements of the city may leave much to be desired, but there 
is an ample, and generally adequate, water supply, which is being improved. The 
consumption per head of filtered water within the municipality in 1928-29 was 3648 
gallons as against 31.2 gallons in the previous year. 


28. (i) and (ii) In cotton mills the control of temperatures and humidification 
is carried out according to rules recently introduced* 

29. (i) There is no industrial disease in the industri^ carried on in Cawnpore. 

(ii) No general figures are available relative to the working classes,as distinct from 

the general population. 
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In one group of industrial settlements, with a population of approximately 
7,000, there were, on an average of four years, *25 cases of Kala Azar, 5,550 cases of 
malaria, 4'75 of cholera and 1 -25 of hookworm, treated in eacli year, 

30. The difficulties in the way of the introduction of a system of sickness insurance 
appear to render such a scheme impracticable. 

Not the least of these difficulties is the fact that the institution of any S3rstem of 
sickness insurance would render it imperative on employers to see that none but 
healthy persons were employed. This would lead immediately to the dismissal of 
many of the present workers. 

In any event employers could not accept such a system unless it were made com¬ 
pulsory, the employee being required to contribute to it. They would also expect 
Government to evssist in financing it. 

31. Women are normally employed in the Cawnpore factories only to a very small 
extent, but wliere they are employed it is understood that maternity beiiehts are 
granted when the occasion arises. 


V.—Welfare. 

32. Orve group of employers has, by reason of the establishment of industrial 
settlements, been able to enter on a scheme of welfare work which has yielded good 
results. 

Another group has also now entered on welfare work, and has laid down the 
initial lines of development. 

The schemes embrace education, both juvenile and adult, recreation and physical 
development, co-operative stores and co-operative banks. 


33. It has been found necessary to retain a whole-time paid staff of welfare 
officers and workers. 

34. (i) Facilities are afforded in practically every mill and factory for the vending, 
on the premises, of refreshments. The provision of iced water is established in 
certain mills, and is being adopted in others. 

Creches are set up in certain mills and arc utilized. 

(ii) and (iii) Where welfare work is progressing provision has been made for play¬ 
grounds, implements of sport, reading rooms and libraries. Troops of boy scouts 
have been embodied, and amateur dramatic societies set up. Annual sports are held, 
cinema shows given, and wrestling competitions encouraged. Kathas (reading of 
Hindu scriptures) are held, and other developments in this and similar directions are 
freely permitted. 

35. The results are understood to be satisfactory in the direction both of estab¬ 
lishing better relations between the employer and the employee, and of removing 
communal tension. The mental and physical improvements resulting cannot be 
accurately gauged but must necessarily exist. 

It is perhaps inevitable that by some individuals these activities on the part of 
employers are regarded with suspicion. But on the whole the welfare work performed 
is accepted at its true valuation, by the employees. As the work develops, its growth 
and management pass more and more into the hands of the employees themselves, 
and this fact is being recognized by them. 

36. (i) and (ii) In the case of one group of employers the following educational 
facilities are provided in the industrial settlements :— (a) Night schools for adults ; 
(b) boys' schools and girls' schools ; {c) technical classes. 

In the case of another group a boys’ school and a girls' school are maintained in 
the workers' settlement. 

In neither case is any assistance received from Government or the municipality. 

(iii) These schools are open to workers' children exclusively. 

(iv) These schools are used to their full capacity, and their extension is under 
consideration. The average attendance represents over 80 per cent, of the enrolment. 

37. Pensions or gratuities are given to deserving workers on retirement. There 
are, however, no established rules on this subject. 

VI.—Education. 

40. The Cawnpore municipality is carrying out more than its statutory bbligations 
i^ the matter of education. Compulsory primary education has been introduced 
in some of the city wards, and is being extended to others. 

It is understood that, save in the matter of technical schools, the question of 
adult education has not received as much attention as it deserves. 
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Vm.—Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. (i) The Workmen's Compensation Act is in universal use. 

(ii) All claims are met and, in fact, in many cases the employer does not wait for 
a claim to be made before taking steps for the payment of compensation. 

(iii) It is a burden on industry but is willingly borne. 

(iv) Insurance facilities arc freely available, and in a large majority of cases are 
taken advantage of. From the workers’ point of view the only advantage seems to 
be in the case of the small employer who might not otherwise be able to meet claims. 

(v) As far as the larger industries are concerned, compulsory insurance does not 
seem to be either necessary or desirable. 

52. The Committee of the Chamber <juote paras 1 and 2 of a letter dated the 22nd 
April, 1929, to the United Provinces Government;— 

No. 1. To what fresh classes of employees, if any, should the Act be extended ? 

“ The Committee agree with, and desire to emphasize the opinion stated by the 
Government of India in jiara. 3 of their letter, that ‘ the endeavour to introduce any 
scheme of compuLsor}^ insurance at any rate in unorganized industries, would be 
attended by serious admini.strative difficulties.’ They go further, and desire to state 
their view that any scheme is, for this reason, impracticable, and that therefore the 
extension of the Act to unorganized industries generally is not feasible. 

” In regard to the sjiecilic question as to additions to Schedule II of tlie Act the 
Committee recommend that the schedule be (‘xtended to bring in ;—(a) General 
constructional and engineering works and dam construction and road-making ; 
(h) motor-bus drivers and contractors and taxi-drivers. 

“ They further recommend that subhead (c) of head VI of the schedule be 
amended, so as to apply to bridges of more than 20 feet in length, in place of 50 feet 
as laid down. 

No. 2. Should any provisions be introduced for securing workmen against possible 
loss by reason of the inabihty of their employer to pay any compensation that may be 
due ? 

“ The Committee are of opinion that the workmen of cmjiloyers who effect 
insurance are protected in this respect, and that, as regards the remainder, if it is 
admitted that compulsory insurance is impracticable, no provision of this nature can 
be suggested.” 

53. (i) The Committee quote para. 4 of the above mentioned latter :— 

” No. 4. Should the scales of compensation be enhanced either for the more poorly 
paid workmen or generally ? 

" The Committee recommend that, save in regard to the two lowest grades, the 
scale of compensation set out in Schedule IV is adequate, having regard to the general 
standard of wages in India, The present two lowest grades, giving an assumed wage 
of Rs. 8 and 10, should be abolished, and the lowest grade should be the third now 
shown, giving an assumed wage of Rs. 12 per mensem.” 

(ii) The Committee quote para. 5 of the above mentioned letter:— 

” No. 5. Should the awaiting period be reduced either generally or in the case of 
those workmen who are disabled for more than ten days, and if so, to what extent ? 

” The Committee recommend that the present waiting period of 10 days should 
be maintained, but that the principle of ' dating back ' be introduced, operating as 
follows :— (a) If the disablement, when duly certified after medical examination, 
does not extend beyond 20 days, there should be no ‘ dating back ’ ; (6) but if the 
dissablcment extends beyond 20 days, but not l>eyond 30 days, it should be dated back 
to the sixth day after disablement, i.e., the injured worker would not receive pay for 
the first five days after injury ; {c) If the disablement extends, beyond 30 days it 
should be dated back to the actual day of disablement, i.e., the injured worker would 
receive pay from the date of injury.” 

(iii) See reply under head 29 (i). 

(iv) The machinery is undoubtedly regarded by the worker as cumbersome and 
slow moving. 

IX.—Hours. 

A.— Factories. 

55. (i) The normal custom in Cawnpore is to work a ten-hour day for six days a 
week, 

(ii) In actual work, allowing for time men are away from their machines, it may 
be said that 8 to 8^ hours work only is performed. 

Overtime work is not exacted—or ordinarily permitted under the Factory Rules 
—except in the engineering department for general maintenance. 
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56. In textile and nio.st other industries a 6~day week is universal. 

In the case of sugar refineries a 13-day fortnight is the rule. 

57. (i) The effect on workers is in no way detrimental. 

(ii) While tlie reduction in working hours has been accompanied by a measure 
of greater efficiency in the case of piece workers, it lias also been accompanied by a 
definite loss in output, more especially in the case of men on a daily wage. 

The effect on industry has certainly been adver.se in competition with China and 
Japan, and this is more marked since this competition has, recently, been intensified. 


59. Any further reduction in working hours would be most harmful to industry, 
until such time as the Indian worker has become more efficient. 

60. (i) The existing practice in Cawnporc is a one-hour break in the middle of 
the day. The workers have expressed no desire for the alternative of two half-hour 
intervals ; (a) The practice is satisfactory in relation to fatigue. It must be re¬ 
membered that all workers snatch intervals during working hours for rest, relief or 
refreshment; {b) The interval is convenient for the meal times of such workers as 
indulge in a midday meal. A large number actually take their meals during working 
hours. 

(ii) The law is regarded as suitable. 

(iii) The hours are suitable. 

(iv) By agreement with the workers the employers of Cawnpore generally grant 
14 J holidays per year, other than Sundays, on festivals. 

61. (i) The existing practice of a day of rest on Sundays is universal. 

(ii) The law is considered to be suitable. 

62. Exempting provisions have now been reduced to a minimum. In some cases 
these restrictions result in inconvenience and loss of output. 

D .—Other Establishments. 

78. There are many industrial establishments, e.g., durrie making factories, 
shoe factories, brick kilns, etc., which do not come within the Factories Act. 

The knowledge which the Chamber has of them goes to show that it w^ould be 
beneficial to have them brought under some measure of control. 

X.—-Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

A.— Factories. 

81. There has been a distinct reduction in the numbers of women and children 
employed in the Cawnpore mills and factories since the Act was amended in 1922. 

82. When women are employed infants are admitted to factories. Creches are 
provided, where women employees are required to leave their infants. 

83. The regulations are considered suitable. 

84. Where children are employed the regulations are suitable. The numbers 
employed are, however, very small, and are decreasing, (i) Hours, 8 to 12, 2 to 4, 
as provided in the Factories Act; (ii) Ages, twelve to fifteen. 


Xn. —Wages. 

96. (i) A Statement is appended (Appendix I) giving the average actual monthly 
earnings of workers in the following industries carried on in Cawmpore. 

(i) Textile industries. 

(ii) Ginning and pressing factories, 

(iii) Engineering and iron works. 

(iv) Sugar works. 

(v) Tanneries and leather works. 

These averages do not represent the earnings in any one particular mill or factor^’’, 
but are averaged as between two or more in the same industry. 

(iii) There are no payments in kind, save in the case of factory guards and peons, 
who have clothing issued to them free, and are provided with free quarters. 

In the case of workers accommodated in workmen’s settlements maintained by 
employers the rent charged is invariably less than that at which they could obtain 
similar accommodation elsewhere. The difference between the two may be said to 
have a mopey value. It is difficult to state it in precise terms. 
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97. (i) and (ii) As betw^n 1920 and 1928 there has been no marked increase in 
wages and certainly no decrease. 

During the period 1919-1920, wages advanced, by reason of the high cost of living; 
by approximately 25 per cent, of their previous level. 

(iii) Although wages have been maintained at the same level as between 1920 and 
1928, commodity prices and the cost of living have fallen. 

(iv) Speaking generally, while wages have been maintained at the same level as 
between 1920 and 1928 profits have declined, in come cases to vanishing point. 

98. Since the workers have, to a large and increasing extent, severed their 
connection with their villages, the amounts sent by workers to villages are understood 
to have declined. 

99. Payment in kind does not exist in Cawnpore. 

100. Speaking generally, the mills and factories exercise no control over payment 
by contractors to their workers. But, as has been shown in the reply under head 15, 
contractors are employed sparingly, if at all. 

101. (i) Agreements with individual w-orkers are as a rule not entered into. 

(ii) The management, in consultation with overseers, fix the wages to be paid 

for a certain class of work, and when a new worker is entertained he is informed of 
and is required to accept the wages applicable to his employment. 

102. The minimum requirement laid dowm in the Indian Factories Act is a time 
and a quarter. In actual practice a higher rate, even up to double time, is paid. 
There is little if any overtime work. 

103. There is no standardisation either of muster or of rates as between mill and 
mill in Cawnpore. 

104. There have been no notable wage changes in the area since 1920. The 
wage changes of 1919-20 had no effect on the labour supply. 

105. The statutory establishment of minimum wages is inadvisable and would, 
it is believed, be impracticable. 

106. All the points under this head are covered by an extract from a letter 
addressed by the Chamber.to the Director of Industries, United Provinces, on the 18th 
of January, 1927, which is quoted In Appendix 2. The position is to-day unchanged. 

107. (i) (a) Monthly and {b) Fortnightly or alternatively, semi-monthly. 

(ii) From 6 to 14 days. 

(iii) All the points under this subhead are covered by a letter addres.sed by tliis 
Chamber to the Deputy Secretary to Government, Industries Department, on the 
4th December, 1924, conveying the opinion of the Chamber on the Weekly Payments 
Bill then before the Legislative Assembly, a copy of which is attached as Appendix 3. 

The opinions then expressed remained unchanged today. 

(iv) Wages claimed after due date for payment are paid on demand after 
investigation. 

Wages entirely unclaimed remain available to claim for the statutory period. 
Thereafter they are, in nearly all cases, devoted to some form of welfare work. 


109. It cannot be said that bonus and profit sharing schemes are adopted 
generally in Cawnpore. Bonuses are paid when profits render it possible. 

110. (i) Leave is taken freely but not systematically, although figures obtained 
in one concern show that about half the total number of workers absent themselves 
for short periods on an average twice a year. 

(ii) No impediments are placed in the way of workers desiring to take leave. 
Assistance is sometimes given to old workers with good service, but ordinarily 
assistance is not afforded. 

(ii) Back-lying wages are in such cases paid on the workers' return. 

* Zni.~-Indaitrial Efflciaioy of Workeri. 

112. While the efficiency of the machinery has improved of recent years it cannot 
be said that the efhciency of the workers has improved in the same ratio- 

Obviously the longer a man is at his trade the more he should improve but 
adaptability to changing circumstances is not an outstanding characteristic of the 
Indian worker. 

113. As an example it may be cited that in Cawnpore the large maiority of 
weavers in cotton textile mills attend no more than two looms, whereas in England 
one worker serves 4 looms. In Japan the average is one weaver to 5 * 5 looms. 

It may be averaged, not unreasonably, that ef^oienoy of the Indian worhCT is 
from one-third to one-half that of his English confrere. * 
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XIV.—Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) Employers in Cawnpore and the vicinity are organized only through 
Chambers of Commerce. 

118. It is recognized that properly organized and well conducted labour unions 
which are truly representative of, and managed by, the workers themselves, are 
bound to have a benchcial efiect on industry. 

The Chamber is, however, regretfully compelled to state that the main existing 
Labour Union of Cawnpore, the Mazdur Sabha, does not satisfy these essential 
conditions. 

The effect of an ideal organization, such as is referred to, on the conditions of 
workers themselves should also be beneficial. But it is in this direction more than 
any other, perhaps, that the existing organization is believed to have failed. 

The organization of employers, even by the indirect means of Chambers of 
Commerce, has, in every way, been beneficial not only to industry but to the workers. 


120. (i) The Mazdur Sabha is understood to have been inaugurated in 1919. It 
is believefl to have been registered in 1928. 

(ii) The attitude of workers towards the Sabha is reported to employers to be 
generally apathetic. When strikes are in progress the membership swells. 

The Chamber has little information as to the control now exercised by workers 
over the Sabha, but it is known that neither the President nor the Secretary has 
any direct connection with industry. 

(iii) The attitude of employers towards the Sabha has generally been that of 
non-recognition, due to the facts that the large majority of their employees arc not 
members, and that the control of the Sabha is not vested in the workers themselves. 

121. (i) It is understood that the Act has been utilized to the extent that five 
labour unions have been registered in these Provinces. 

(ii) The attitude of employers towards the Trade Upions Act may perhaps 
be best judged from the extract from a letter addressed by the Chamber to the United 
Provinces Government in November, 1924, on the Bill when it was introduced. 
This is attached as Appendix 4. 

122. (i) In the answer under Head 13 reference has been made to the entire 
accessibility of workers to the management. Negotiations between employers and 
employed are generally, and most satisfactorily, effected by this means. 

(ii) There has not been any systematic attempt to bring about co-operation 
between employers and employed to the end of increasing efficiency of production 
but individual efforts are constant within the mills to induce the worker to realize 
the importance to himself of improved efficiency. 


XV.—Industrial Disputes. 

123. The industries of Cawnpore were entirely free of strikes prior to 1919. 
In that year a concerted movement took place which resulted in practically 
simultaneous strikes in most of the industries. 

The causes were undoubtedly economic stringency and the general wave of 
unrest of those times. The employers, as a body, met the representatives of the 
employees and a frank and free discussion ensued. 

Prior to this meeting wages had in many cases been advanced and further 
adjustments were subsequently made, the nett result of which was that in 1919 and 
1920 there was a general advance of approximately 25 per cent, in wages. Other 
matters decided related to holidays, working hours, working conditions in factories, 
and bonuses. 

Small sporadic strikes occurred in various industries in every year from 1921 
to 1924, two of which were serious. 

The years 1925- 27 were free of strikes. 


124, (i) In 1919, the Chamber approached the United Provinces Government 
with suggestions for the formation of Boards of Conciliation. The matter was taken 
up and proposals were put forward some of which the Chamber was unable to accept. 
In the event the Chamber dropped the matter as it was concluded that, in the 
then conditions of laboui* organization, it would not be possible to have labour 
properly represente4 on any such Boards. 
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(ii) There has not been any official action towards conciliation in settling trade 
disputes but officials have functioned beneficially as intermediaries in bringing about 
the settlement of individual disputes in the past. 

(ill) The Employers and Workmen's Disputes Act, 1860, has never been used. 

(iv) At one time it was hoped to be able to set up works committee but experi¬ 
ments in this direction failed. 

(v) The entire accessibility of w'orkers to their employers has been touched on 
elsewhere. 

The existence of this accessibility and its free utilization must be stressed. 

In times of excitement or general unrest individuals liave, on occasion, preferred 
to take their complaints, in the first instance, to the Mazdur Sabha but even in 
these cases the course provided of direct resort to the employer was eventually 
adopted. Normally, however, the employer expects and receives the confidence of 
his employees in the matter of complaints. 

(vi) Under existing conditions they do not appear to be applicable. Labour is 
not yet correctly organized. 

125. The Act is not yet generally operative in these Provinces as the Provincial 
Rules under the Act have only just been published. 

In regard to public utility companies the Act is operative and is Ukely to be 
beneficial. 

126. The only point on w'hich the employer is inclined to be critical of the attitude 
of Government towards industrial disputes is in regard to the ineffective measures 
against picketing. 


XVI.—^Law of Master and Servant. 

127. The repeal of the Workmen's Breach of Contract Act has been distinctly 
harmful in its effect on employers importing skilled labour at the risk of considerable 
outlay in advances. 

In the case of employers handling large engineering works in remote districts, 
requiring the importation of large numbers of unskilled labourers, the removal of 
the protection to the employer formerly afforded by the Act has also been harmful. 

128. Generally there are no contracts as between workers and their employers, 
save in the acceptance, generally signified by signature or thumb mark, by the 
employee of the factory rules. Workers on the time scale arc, usually, fortnightly 
servants. Piece-workers are also, by factory rules, employed subject to a fortnight's 
notice. 

129. The civil law is seldom utilized by and the criminal law is now not available 
to the employer for the enforcement of service entered on by the employee. 

The employee also seldom, if ever, utilizes the law to enforce continuance of his 
employment if this is tlireatened. 

Cases of resort to the law to enforce payment of wnges are very occasional. 

132. It is never used. 


XVn.—Administration. 

133. The action and attitude of the Legislatures, both Central and Provincial, 
have generally been in the direction of benefiting the workers. 

The justice of this is recognized by the employer whose only objection lies in the 
fact that this legislation has descended on him within recent years in a perfect spate. 

138. The Provisions of Section 36 of the Indian Factories Act regarding the 
display of vernacular abstracts of the Act and Rules are invariably observed. 

Owing to the large measure of illiteracy which obtains among factory workers 
this facihty afforded to the workman of acquainting himself with factory legislation 
is less Effective than was intended by the Act. But it is known that literate workers 
read out any notices displayed Ip those unable to read. 

139. (i) Notwithstanding tile recent provision of an Assistant Inspector of 
Factories the staff is inadequate, but in spite of the inadequacy of the staff the 
inspections under the Act have, in Cawnpore, been numerous and efficiently carried 
out. 

(iii) It is necessary to make clear that the sane and reasonable employer welcomes 
factory inspection and that where inspections are carried out with proper regard to 
the provisions of the Act and Rules, such inspection cannot be too rigorous or 
efficient, from the reasonable employer's point of view. 

(iv) Prosecutions are few for the reason that the provisions Of the Act and the 
Rules are, in general, strictly observed. 
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APPENDIX I. 

(Head 96 )—Statement showing Average Actual Monthly Earnings in 
Various Industries. 





Average actual 





monthly 


(i) (Textile Industries. 




earnings. 


(A) Carding (omitting mistries)— 




Rs 

a. 

P* 

(1) Openers and scutchei^ 



.. 

17 

9 

2 

(2) Drawing frame tenters 




31 

7 

4 

(3) Slubbing, inter and roving tenters 



,. 

30 

8 

0 

(4) Doliers .. 




12 

1 

6 

(5) Grinders (cardeis) 



•• 

18 

14 

3 

(B) Spinning (omitting mistries)— 







Mules.— 







(I) Minders .. 




m 

5 

4 

(2) Piecers .. 

.. 

,, 

,, 

21 

13 

4 

(3) Doffcrs. 

,. 



12 

8 

0 

(4) Bobbin-carriers.. 




17 

11 

0 

Ring.— 







(1) Minders .. 

.. 


., 

18 

10 

6 

(2) Piecers .. 


,. 


17 

6 

1 

f3) Doflfers. 




12 

8 

9 

(4) Bobbin-carriers.. 

•• 


... 

18 

4 

11 

(C) Weaving (omitting mistries).— 







(I) Winders 




26 

6 

2 

(2) Beamers or warpers 



.. 

34 

15 

4 

(3) Sizers 



,. 

26 

0 

0 

(4) Drawers or healders 



.. 

36 

8 

0 

(5) Weavers.. 




39 

1 

4 

(6) Folders 



,, 

17 

2 

7 

(7) Stampers 




18 

8 

5 

(8) Bundlers 



,. 

17 

8 

8 

(9) Balers .. 




18 

3 

6 

(D) Dyeing.— 







Dyeing men 



•• 

17 

3 

0 

(E) Reeling.— 







(1) Reelers male 

,, 

,, 


24 

11 

8 

(2) Reelers female 

•• 


•• 

18 

4 

5 

(F) Mill Mistries or Overseers.— 







(1) Carding ;— (a) Head Mistries 




109 

14 

0 

(b) Line Mistries 




49 

0 

0 

(2) Ring :—(a) Head Mistries 




92 

0 

0 

(6) Line Mistries 




41 

2 

8 

(3) Mule (a) Head Mistries .. 




97 

10 

8 

(b) Line Mistries 




50 

5 

2 

(4) Weaving :— (a) Head Mistries 




169 

10 

0 

(b) Line Mistries 



•• 

86 

2 

8 

(G) Power Department.— 







(1) Engine mistries 



,. 

47 

10 

8 

(2) Firemen.. . 



,, 

21 

6 

8 

(3) Coalmen.. 




15 

12 

0 

14) Fitters. 



,, 

34 

10 

4 

(5) Turners .. -. 



,, 

35 

1 

9 

(6) Blacksmiths. 




28 

12 

3 

(71 Tinsmiths . 




28 

2 

5 

(8) Hammer-men .. 



*. 

17 

1 

0 

(9) Carpenters 

, . 

«« 

,, 

26 

14 

8 

(10) Oilers (including lineshaft oilers in all departments) 

17 

2 

0 

(11) Electricians 




77 

0 

10 

(12) Wiremen 


« ft 


35 

5 

4 

(13^ Switch'board attendants 

• « 

ft ft 

ft ft 

35 

12 

0 

(14) Mochies .. 

.. 


*. 

19 

1 

4 
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(H) Miscellaneoiis.— 

(1) Gatemen 

(2) Coolies .. 

(3) Sweepers 

(4) Boys ,, 

(ii) Ginning and Pressing Factories. 

(1) Oilers 

(2) Pressmen 

(3) Engine Mistries 

(4) l^'itters .. 
f5) Firemen 
(6) Coalmen.. 

n (7) Palledars 

(8) Miscellaneous coolies 

(9) Women .. 

liii) Engineering and Iron Works. 

(1) Electricians 

(2) Firemen 

(3) Machine-men .. 

(4) Moulders 

(5) Turners .. 

(6) Fitters .. 

(7) Blacksmiths 

(8) Pressmen 

(9) Drop-forgers 

(10) RiVetters 

(11) Painters 

(12) Carpenters 

(13) Hammermen .. 

(14) Oilmen 

(15) Coolies .. 

(iv) Sugar Works. 

(1) Sugar Boilers .. 

(2) Panmen 

(3) Mates 

(4) Triplemen 

(5) Bagwashers 

(6) Centrifugal machinists 

(7) Liquormen 

(8) Pressmen 

(9) Engine mistries 

(10) Electricians 

(11) Turners .. 

(12) Fitters .. 

(13) Oilmen .. 

(14) Coolies .. 

(v) Tanneries and Leather Works. 

(1) Electricians 

(2) Machine operatives 

(3) Accoutrement makers 

(4) Saddlers 

(5) Belt makers 
Cutters .. 

(7) Lime house fleshers 

(8) Tanners 

(9) Curriers .. 

(10) Shavers .. 

(11) Dyers .. 

(12) Setters .. 

1 13) Engine mistries 
14) Fitters .. 

15) Coolies .. 

16) Women .. 

(17) Boys .. *. 


Average actual 
monthly 
earnings. 
Rs. a. p. 

15 9 0 

15 12 0 

14 0 5 

13 10 0 


14 8 0 
25 0 0 
45 0 0 
42 8 0 
18 6 0 
10 9 0 
17 4 0 
116 0 
9 0 0 


27 5 0 

113 0 

14 10 0 

22 5 0 

28 0 0 

26 8 0 

21 11 0 

11 1 0 

23 9 0 

15 6 0 

21 0 0 

24 6 0 

9 11 0 

14 15 0 

13 7 0 


107 8 0 

47 0 0 

17 12 0 

11 8 0 

117 6 

11 12 0 

13 12 0 

12 4 0 

50 0 0 

35 0 0 

39 8 0 

33 5 3 

17 10 0 

114 0 


150 0 0 

30 13 0 

17 2 4 

19 2 4 

19 9 7 

22 0 0 

14 9 7 

13 5 0 

14 10 7 

15 2 2 

14 7 0 

17 4 9 

41 5 4 

34 0 9 

12 9 3 

9 9 0 

10 0 0 
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APPENDIX II. 

{Head 106), 

Extract from a letter dated \Qth January, 1927, from the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, to the Director of Industries, U.P., relating to Fines. 

Government has referred to the greater need for the protection of the workman 
in this country, where the great mass of workmen are illiterate and ignorant and 
have not the assistance of strong labour unions, but these very factors operate, in tliis 
matter, as in others, against the employer in far greater degree than against the 
workman. Concomitant with the ignorance and illiteracy of the Indian worker are 
the facts that, with miscroscopically few exceptions, he takes no pride in his work, 
does just as little as he can with the minimum of trouble and effort to himself, and is 
entirely satisfied if his output just passes inspection and is paid for. 

His ignorance, and, in many cases, his inadaptability, cause much loss to his 
employer in tools, machinery and material. His insanitary habits impair factory 
discipline and imperil his fellow workers, while the utter futility of moral suasion, 
and the absence of any corporate feeling or of any fear of public opinion, make it 
necessary for his employer to adopt methods in dealing with him which would seldom 
be necessary in most other countries. 

These facts are abundantly borne out by the reference which my Committee have 
made to the manufacturing members of the Chamber in this matter. All are absolutely 
agreed that the abolition of the system of levying fines, when deserved, is impossible 
if industry is to continue, and, while some are agreed that regulation may be desirable, 
their own statements show that in their factories, this desirable regulation already 
exists and that their recommendations are in regard to cases where there is no such 
regulation. Such cases among the factory emploj^ers represented on this Chamber 
have not come to knowledge. 

From the replies received it is certain that:— 

(a) Every employer is compelled to inflict fines on some of his workmen on 
occasion and that the maximum number so punished in any period does not exceed 
3 per cent, of the persons employed in that period. 

(h) That deductions from wages are of two kinds :— 

(1) Disciplinary fines inflicted as punishment for disobedience of orders, irregu¬ 
larity in attendance, uncleanliness and breach of sanitary rules, and quarrelling and 
fighting in the factory. 

(2) Compensatory deductions for damage done to tools, machinery and material. 
Save in certain textile mills, where a weaver spoiling a piece of cloth is required to 
purchase the piece at the market price, the realisations from these compensatory 
deductions amount to perhaps 4 annas per hundred rupees of the wages earned. 

The practice of requiring the weaver to buy the cloth he spoils, and which is of 
recent introduction in some mills, has had a noticeable and valuable effect as a 
deterrent. Such cases are believed not to exceed one per cent, among the men 
employed, or represent more than 10 per cent, of the offender's earnings. 

(3) Instances are not uncommon of workmen having been found tampering 
with the indicators on machines showing work output. Such cases of attempted 
fraud are in most cases punished with instant dismissal and the lenient punishment 
of a fine for such an offence is exceptional. 

(^) In nearly all cases the proceeds of disciplinary fines, and in some cases even 
compensatory deductions are, entirely as a matter of grace, credited to some fund 
for the benefit of the workmen themselves, such as recreation funds, or dispensary 
contributions. 


APPENDIX III. 

(Head 107). 

Copy of a letter from the Upf>er Indian Chamber of Commerce, to the Deputy Secretary 
to Government, United Provinces, Industries Department, Allahabad, 
dated the Mk December, 1924. 

Prior to receipt of your letter the members of the Chamber had been invited 
to state their opinion on the Bill and it may be said, succinctly, that seldom has any 
proposal of legislation which has come before the members of this Chamber been 
so entirely condemned as unnecessary, ill-advised and objectionable as has the 
Weekly Payments Bill. 

The objection on the part of employers is not only to the purpose and the probable 
effects of the Bill but to the entire gratuitous aspersion on employers contained in 
the Statement of Objects and Eeasons, 
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But perhaps the most important opinion on the ill-advisability of the Bill comes, 
not from the employer, but from the worker. An enquiry recently instituted by the 
Committee of the Bombay Millowners* Association in order to ascertain the views of 
the mill operatives of Bombay as to the desirability of introducing a system of 
fortnightly payment has made it clear that a very large majority of the operatives 
there prefer the present system which obtains in Bombay of monthly 
payments. 

In these provinces, and particularly in Cawnpore, a system of fortnightly or 
semi-monthly payments has been in vogue in several of the mills and factories 
during the last few years. In the case of such mills the system has been introduced 
to meet the wishes of the workers, but it has not been found free of 
disadvantages. 

As to how a system of weekly payments would be regarded may be judged 
from a communication from a welfare worker in Cawnpore who has been at pains to 
obtain the opinion of the workmen in the group of factories, comprising four separate 
industries, among the largest of their kind in Cawnpore, in which he is interested. 
He writes :— 

“ I have talked with a good number of men, especially those of the unskilled 
class, and without exception they prefer the w^ages paid fortnightly. I will give 
you a few of their arguments. 

“ They said, ' now we buy our grain and supplie.s fortnightly. We go to the main 
bazaar and buy, where we are able to get better rates than we get locally. We 
receive about seven rui;>ees fortnightly. Who w'ould go to the main bazaar with 
half that amount ? It would mean that we would buy the weekly supply in a local 
bazaar at a higher rate. 

‘ Now after we have bought our supplies for a fortnight we take the money 
remaining and send it to our villages, or put it away as savings. If w^e received the 
wages weekly we would spend any balance remaining on vegetables and sweets. 
We would save nothing.' 

“ As far as credit at the shopkeepers is concerned, none has any hope that the 
shopkeeper would make any reduction in price in view of being paid w^eekly instead 
of fortnightly." 

The Indian factory owners, who are members of the Chamber, condemn the Bill 
strongly, and the arguments put forward by them are based on intimate knowledge 
of the conditions, needs and desires of their w^orkers. These arguments are of such 
weight that they cannot be resisted. They state explicitly that the introduction of 
the system of weekly payments will not be beneficial to the workers as there would 
be a general tendency to spend the money received weekly on pleasures and petty 
and unnecessary purchases, with the result that there would be little left to purchase 
clothing and other necessaries. It is said, with evident knowledge, that the practice 
of weekly payments would tend to an increase in the already harmful habit of 
workmen of absenting themselves from work for a day or two after receipt of their 
wages. 

One Indian factory owner enquires pertinently whether the Bill is the outcome 
of representations from actual labourers, and, if not, whether any attempt had been 
made before the Bill was framed to consult Labour on the subject. This owner 
draws from the Bill, and from the Statement of Objects, and Reasons the not un¬ 
reasonable conclusion that the framer of the Bill appears to be utterly ignorant of 
the habits of workmen or he would not otherwise have taken it on himself to introduce 
title Bill. 

The belief that the weekly payment of wages will get the Indian workman out 
of the clutches of the money lender is a fallacy. It is not the withholding of wages 
for a fortnight or a month which makes the workman the prey of the money lender, 
but rather his improvidence in the matter of marriages, funerals and domestic religious 
ceremonies. 

There would appear to be as much malice as ignorance behind the assertion 
that the workman needs to be saved from the clutches of mill managers and mill 
agents. Labour conditions in these provinces certainly go to repudiate this wild 
statement very completely. 

The objection to the payment of wages weekly to domestic servants will naturally 
be more widespread than the objection to the weekly payment o£ factory workers. 
Any such legislation can with propriety only follow the adoption by Government 
itself of a system of weekly payments of the salaries of all its servants from the 
highest to the lowest. Then would ensue a similar system by all other large employers 
in the country. Without these precedent steps it would be unfair in the to 

the private employer of small means to expect him to pay his domestic staff weekly 
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while he was himself dependent on a monthly wage. The same objections regarding 
the squandering of small sums without any resultant advantages would apply to 
domestic servants, as are obvious in the case of factory worker^, while the risks of 
dishonesty and pilferage would enormously increase. 

This Chamber must record its strongest disapproval of the Bill in its entirety. 

APPENDIX IV. 

(Head 121). 

Extract from a letter dated TAth November, 1924, from the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, Cawnpore, to the Secretary to Government, United Provinces, Industries 

Department, Allahabad. 

They (the Committee of the Chamber) recognize the advisability of the intro¬ 
duction of legislation which will furnish a measure of protection to genuine Trade 
Unions. They further recognize that the provisions of the present Bill go a consider¬ 
able way to meet the objections put forward by the Chamber in their letter of the 
9th January, 1922, to the proposals then advanced by Government for the registration 
and protection of Trade Unions in India. On one point however the present Bill has, 
of intention, avoided an issue raised on the previous occasion, and that is the question 
of picketing. The Government of Indians covering letter refers to this subject and 
indicates the reason why the Bill does not include any provisions relating to picketing. 
The Committee of the Chamber are however still strongly of opinion that this very 
important subject should be included in the Bill. They desire to reiterate the opinion 
conveyed in 1922, when they said :— 

" My Committee desire strongly to endorse the conclusion arrived at by the 
Government of India that it would be most undesirable in the present stage of the 
labour movement to countenance picketing in any form, and that a definite res¬ 
ponsibility should be laid on the unions or their executive committees, for the 
prevention of the issue of any orders authorising picketing in any form by the members 
of the union. The recent Hartals and the exploitation of factory labour by politicians 
to make political demonstration against the Government indicate another aspect 
of the dangers attendant on picketing and make it all the more necessary that the 
public, the employer, and the workman himself, should be afforded the utmost 
protection possible against that form of wholesale intimidation which passes under 
the name of ‘ peaceful picketing.*'* 

The Government of India now lay stress on the point that there is considerable 
force in the objections which have been advanced against the inclusion in the Bill of 
an embargo on picketing. It is said that the experience of the last few years has not 
revealed any urgent necessity for imposing a general restriction on picketing, and 
Government is seemingly solicitous of the good opinion of Trade Unionists who are 
willing to confine picketing to systematic persuasion. According to Government's 
present view those in whose hands picketing degenerates into intimidation can be 
dealt with by the ordinary criminal law. This change of opinion on the part of 
Government, as compared with the views stated in para. 27 of their letter of the 
12th September, 1921, is the more extraordinary in that the disturbances following 
the recent Bombay strikes should have shown clearly that the evil effects of picketing 
are not prevented by the present provisions of the Indian Penal Code 

The Committee of the Chamber therefore strongly urge that the present Bill 
should definitely carry out the intention expressed by the Government of India 
in their letter No. 1344 of the 17th October, 1921, and lay a responsibility on all 
registered unions, or their executive committees, for the prevention of the issue of 
any orders authorising picketing in any form by the members of the Union. 


Dr. RADHA KAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., PH.D., PROFESSOR AND HEAD 
OF TFIE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, LUCKNOW 
UNIVERSITY. 

PART I. 

Diet of the Indian Worker. 

It has been observed that differences of climate affect the food requirement of 
workers. Maurel, a French physician, estimates that the number of calories necessary 
for a male adult weighing 55 kilograms and performing light work varies theoretically 
from 1,650 in hot seasons in hot climes to 2,750 in cold seasons in cold climes. Hard 
work ha$ been done in India and Japan on the basis of 2,000 calories as compared 
with 5,00Q, ^hich was the British war ration, and 3,300, which is estimated to be the 
average requirement of a Britisher engaged in secondary pursuits. 
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Much depends also upon the general standard of physical measurement. The 
food requirement of an average American is based, for instance, on the average body 
weight of 70 kilograms (154 pounds). In India we have to base our calculations on 
an average weight of stock. The weight of an Indian has been found among different 
tribes and communities to be less than 10 to 20 per cent, of the standard weight of a 
European. Professor Morimoto estimates that a Japanese may be fairly expected 
to consume only 80 per cent, of what a foreigner needs, for the average weight of a 
Japanese is only 13 kwan, 830 momme, to the European’s 17 kwan 20 momme. 

Again, the level of nitrogenous equilibrium of peoples differs. It has been found 
that among Eastern peoples whenever the nitrogenous element is increased there is 
greater increase of foecal nitrogen. No doubt, both for meat as well as for vegetable 
proteins, there is greater assimilation of nitrogen among Europeans than among 
Asiatics. In India, clinical researches tend to show that the level of protein consump¬ 
tion, which is sufficient for health subsistence and normal efficiency of an adult 
stands much lower than the same level for the European adult, being 50 to 70 per 
cent, of the latter’s requirements. It is obvious that in the dietary there are two 
needs which are satisfied, viz., the nutritional, and the energy needs of the body. 
If in the system of diet that prevails a race depends more on carbo-hydrates than on 
proteins for the energy needs of the body, there is a tendency for the nitrogenous 
assimilation to suffer. As a result, whenever an excess of nitrogen, obtained from 
meat or vegetable protein is introduced into the body, its assimilation is poor and 
there is an increase of foecal nitrogen. This will not occur in the case of a people 
which depends chiefly on the protein food for the energy giving function. 

Comparison of Food Consumption, 

Grams of Calories 

protein per from all 

man per sources, 

day. 

1. Standard requirement for men at moderate 

work in the western countnes (Atwater) ,. 125 3,500 

2. For hard work . 150 4,500 

3. British war ration .. .. ,. .. 175 4,855 

4. Average man (Royal Society Food War Com¬ 

mittee) ., .. .. .. .. 100 3,390 

5. Fourteen families in York (wages under 26s.), 

(Rowntree) .. .. ., .. .. 89 2,685 

6. Twelve labourers’ families in New York 

(Wilson) ■.101 2,905 

7. For hght work in Japan (Oshima) .. .. 100 3,000 

8. For hard work (Jinrikshaman) (Oshima) .. 158 5,050 

9. Twenty middle-class families in Shantung 

(Adolph) .Ill 3.355 

10. Artizan family in Bengal .. .. .. 40 2,283 

11. Bengal prison diet (McCay) .. .. .. 93 3,500 

12. Standard military ration in Baroda (Mrs. 

Strong) .. .. . 86 .2^400 

13. Standard army ration in Baroda for followers 86 2,t)77 

14. For muscular agricultural work in the United 

Provinces . .. .. 100 2,400 


Chittenden's figures of the nitrogen metabolized per kilogram of bO(^ weight may 
be compared with Volt's, McCay's and Oshima's figures as follows :—To these have 


been added figures obtained at the Physiological Laboratory, 


Lucknow University, 


Bengalies and Ooriyas (rice diet, largely).. 


.. •116-120 

Chittenden 


*120—130 

Blharis and Eastern Bengalies 


•140--160 

Japanese poor classes 


.. -177 

Nepalese .. . 


•180-*250 

Sikkim Bhutias 


.. *250 

Average European .. . 


., *270 

Tibetan and Bhutan Bhutias 


•350 

Nepalese Bhutias 


•420* 

Average European in India 

United Provinces, peasant .. 


.. -224 (McCay) 

.. -092 

United Provinces, middle class 


-140 

United Provinces, factory hand .. 


.. -100 


* CasteUani and Chalmers r '* Manual of Tropical Medicine/' p. |00. 
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Since the investigations of Chittenden and Hindhead the conviction gained 
ground that the number of calories which had formerly been considered necessary 
for a good working diet was much too high. Above all die quantity of proteids could 
be reduced to almost half that which was formerly considered indispensable. In 
Germany it has been estimated during the last war that the population was over¬ 
eating to the extent of 59*7 per cent, calories and 44 per cent, in protein. When 
rations in all the armies had to be restricted the suggestions of physiologists were 
carried out in practice, especially among the Germans, whose ofiensive power and 
resistance were not affected thereby. 

Burridge finds from a recent survey of the peasant's^diet in the United Provinces 
that it gave its caloric energy as 2,400, and allowing for 10 per cent, waste, as 2,160 
as against 3,500 for a British workman of 67 kilogram weight working eigh^f to nine 
hours per day, but the latter diet would not be suited for work in the Indian sun as is 
that of the Indian coolie, who is very much in the dietetic position that the non¬ 
fighting German population were during the war. He observes : It is evident 
then tliat whenever it is easily possible for heat production to outstrip heat loss, 
work can be more safely and economically done at the expense of fats and carbo¬ 
hydrates. and the low nitrogen value of Indian diets has probably been deter¬ 
mined through this factor. It may be that the virile race develops in a particular 
country because its climate makes a high nitrogenous exchange possible. The Indian 
ryot, according to European standard, has a low level of nutrition, which may cause 
fatalism but may fit him better for his actual task."* A further and detailed 
investigation at the Physiological Laboratory, Lucknow University, of the basal 
metabolism of a peasant of the United Provinces showed that the number of calories 
needed was about 1,200 calories. This estimate has been reached scientifically and 
is reliable-t 

A survey has been undertaken of the grades of workers in Cawnpore, and their 
dietaries and caloric energies tabulated as follows :— 

(i) A working-class family of the lowest grade. Income Rs. 12 per mensem. The 
family consists of the worker and his wife and two children, aged eight and six. 


Consumption per week. 


Quantity. 

Calories. 

1. A mixture of wheat, gram and barley (in the 
proportion of 2 : 1 : 1) 

14 srs. 

34,943-1 

2. Arhar dal 

,, 

2 srs. 10 ch. 

5,672-0 

3. Vegetables 

.. 

Jsr. - 

315-6 

4, Gur . 

.. 

3* ch. 

401*8 

5, MeatJ .. 

•• 

i sr. 

1,006-4 

Calories per adult worker per day 

2,34 

42,338-9 

(ii) A working-class family of the middle grade. 

Income Rs. 25 

per mensem 


The family consists of a single adult worker. 

Consumption per week. 

1. Wheat flour 

2. Rice 

3. Arhar dal 

4. Vegetables 

5. Ghee . • *. 

6. Oil . 

7. Milk. 

8. Salt . 

# 

Calories per adult worker per day 


Quantity. 

Calories. 

5 srs. 4 ch. 

13,041-7 

14 ch. 

2,916-2 

14 ch. 

2,289-0 

4 ch. 

158-3 

7 ch. 

3,142-0 

ich. 

112-2 

3j^ srs. 

2,226-0 


23,885-4 


3,412 


♦ Royal Commission on Agriculture, Vol. I, Part I, Evidence, page 157. 
t Niant Dhan Banerjee conducted certain experiments in King George Medical 
College Laboratory, 

1 Meat is consumed, howeveri only for one or two days in a month, A meat 
week's diet is taken here. For ordinary days the diet yields 2,393 calories, with 
vegetables (which are a substitute for meat and dal) the diet yields 2,077 calories. 
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(iii) A working-class family of the highest grade. Income Rs. 40 per mensem. 
The family consists of the worker and his wife and three children aged nine, three and 
a-half and one. 


Consumption per week. 

Quantity. 

Calories. 

1. Wheat flour 

.. 14 srs. 

34,739-6 

2. Rice 

.. 3J srs. 

11.663-8 

3. Arhar dal 

.. 2| srs. 

11,629-0 

4. Ghee. 

.. 7 ch. 

3,141-6 

5. Oil .. .. '. 

.. 1 ch. 

448-8 

6. Meat 

.. 12 ch. 

1,509-6 

7. Vegetables 

.. 1 sr. 

631-2 

8. Salt . 

.. — 



59.763*6 


Calories per adult worker per day .. 3,448 


(iv) A working-class family of lower middle grade. Income Rs. 18 per mensem. 
The family consists of the worker, his wife and two children aged seven and one and 
a-half. 


Consumption per week. 

Quantity. 

Calories. 

1. Wheat flour 


7 srs. 

17,389*4 

2. Rice 


3^ srs. 

11,664*8 

3. Arhar dal 


1 sr. 14 ch. 

3.815*0 

4. Meat 


.. 6 ch. 

754*8 

5. Vegetables 


.. 6 ch. 

237*4 

6. Ghee 


.. 5i ch. 

2,356*9 

7. Oil 


1 ch. 

224*4 

8. Salt 


.. 7 ch. 

— 


36.442*7 


Calories per adult worker per day .. 2,314 

(v) A working-class family of middle grade. Income Rs. 27 per mensem. The 
family consists of the worker, liis wife and three children aged twelve, ten and two. 


Consumption per week. 

Quantity. 

Calories. 

1. Wheat-gram-bar ley flour 

.. 10 srs. 8 ch. 

26.222*7 

2. Arhar dal 

5 srs. 4 ch. 

11,445*0 

3. Rice 

.. 5 srs. 4 ch. 

17,497*2 

4. Vegetables . 

.. 12 ch. 

475*0 

5. Meat 

.. 12 ch. 

1,509*6 

6. Ghee 

.. 5i ch. 

2,356*9 

7. Oil . 

.. 2 ch. 

448*8 

8. Gur 

.. 7 ch. 

803*6 

9. Salt . 

.. lOi ch. 

— 

Calories per adult worker per day 

2,993 

60,758*8 


It is striking that the Indian worker in the factory not merely requires but also 
obtains more calories than are needed by the Indian peasant or 4 professional inan 
engaged in sedentary pursuit. Thus, the calories per adult worker of the IcnreSt 
grade (2,341) are much higher than the estimate of calloriea needed for a profeesioiial 
worker or a peasant calculated on the basis of a study of the latter's basal metabolisih^ 
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On the other hand, the calories which the Indian working man's diet yields hardly 
reach the level at which the British working man's dietetic position ordinarily stands. 
The following comparison is significant. 

Basal 

Metabolism. Diet. 

Calories. 

British working man. 1,700 3,500 

Indian working man. 1,200 2,400 

The former has a surplus of 1,800 calories to expend on bodily movement (includ¬ 
ing his work), while the latter has 1,200 calories only. A part of this difierence is 
accounted for by lower weight, but the difierence indicates not merely less stamina' 
and more apathy but also less strenuous work, which may be forthcoming. It has 
been found that the expenditure of calories increases tlirice when the rate of working 
is doubled. Both climate and physiological adjustment have fitted the Indian 
factory hand to work at a slower pace, and if he has to labour unremittingly and 
strenuously for long hours he adjusts himself by occasional idleness as well as 
absenteeism. There is no doubt that work under factory conditions, both in India 
and in England, demands similar expenditure of energy and its recoupment. It is 
true that the warmth of the climate does not require heat production to offset heat 
loss as in the western countries, but on the whole the pressure of unremitting work 
in standardized production in the factories cannot be maintained for long on a diet 
which is physiologically inadequate. This is responsible not to a small extent not 
merely for industrial inefficiency, but also for greater absenteeism and prevalence 
of disease and mortality among the factory workers in our country. 


PART II. 

A case for Social Insurance in India. 


In India it has been alleged that a thorough going social insurance scheme is 
just now impracticable. The alleged reasons are : (a) there is no unemployment 
among the labouring classes. The following analysis of statistics about agticultural 
labour is trotted out in support of the hypothesis. 


Provinces. 

Farm servants 
and 

field labourers. 

Persons living on in¬ 
come from rent and 
cultivating tenants. 


1 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

Punjab 

1,192,000 

1,134,000 

626,000 

1,008,000 

United Provinces .. 

4,552,043 

4,035,887 

28,712,015 

29,843,168 

Bengal . 

3,660,000 

i 

1,805,502 

29,748,666 

i 

30,543,557 


Other provinces betray the same decrease in the number of farm servants and 
agricultural labourers and the same increase in the number of farmers and rent- 
receivers. In England and Wales there are more than three hired labourers to each 
farmer or cultivator, whereas the proportion of hired labourers to farmers and rent- 
receivers in India is only one to six. The number of people supported by the pre¬ 
paration and supply of material substances showed a decrease of 4*3, industry 6, 
transport 13*8 while trade only showed an increase of 2 per cent. In industries, 
textiles fell down by 5 • 4, wood 4 *9, metals 3 • 1, ceramics 1 • 1, chemical industries 3 • 8, 
food industries 16*4, furniture 31, building 14*9, transport, etc., 6*7, undefined 
industries 4*2, while the production and transmutation of physical forces showed an 
increase of 72*9, hides and skins, 1*8. In other words, there was a deficiency of 
nearly 20 per cent, in all. Therefore Sir C. Innes pointed out that in India, in agri¬ 
cultural as well as in other manufacturing industries, the employer runs after the 
employee, whereas in England and Wales, the employee seeks employment. The 
conclusion is that there is no unemployment here and therefore no case for unemploy¬ 
ment insurance can be made out. 
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(b) The second reason advanced against the practicability of any scheme of social 
insurance is the lack of any insurance tradition here. In England, though social 
insurance is comparatively young, it practically started from 1911, still mutual 
benefit friendly societies and trade unions had been discharging similar functions for 
,a long time. In Germany the scheme dates from the eighties of the last century. 
Moreover the insurance habit is not popular here as the following figures collected by 
the agent of the Oriental Insurance Company in Lucknow will show :— 


Name of country. 

America 
Canada 
New Zealand 
Great Britain 
Norway 
Sweden 
Netherlands 
Denmark .. 

India 


Life insured per head 
of population, 
a. p. 

.. 2,000 0 0 
.. 1,300 0 0 
.. 900 0 0 

.. 600 0 0 
.. 450 0 0 

420 0 0 
.. 390 0 0 

.. 330 0 0 

18 0 


There are only 66 Insurance Companies in India with a paid up capital of 3*1 
crores of rupees. In the face of tliis, it is idle to assert, the critics say, that the people 
will take to insurance quickly. 


{c) The third reason is more or less actuarial. As has been ably pointed out by 
Professor K. B. Madhav " the conditions precedent are not satisfied in this country— 
viz., (1) that there must be a risk of general loss, (2) That the probability of the 
occurrence of this casualty must be capable of being calculated with some approxi¬ 
mation of certainty and (3) that the cost of provision must not be prohibitive.'" 
In other words, there are no statistics for Indian Insurance Companies to go upon 
and much less for the Government. 


{d) The fourth reason is that the cost is enormous, and the India Government, 
already saddled with the extremely necessary army expenditure, cannot undertake 
to spend millions on behalf of the labourers, even as subsidy to the employers, 
especially when the important group of capitalists in the textile industry are just 
now facing a crisis. The 24 millions of pounds spent by the state for benefits in the 
health insurance and 13 millions for unemployment insurance in 1925, that is 37 
millions of pounds in all, in a country like Great Britain are already a sore point with 
the opposition. Besides, the India Government is already committed to two forms 
of social insurance, viz., the Workmen's Compensation Act and the Mines Board of 
Health. 

Now some of the reasons advanced against any policy of State insurance are valid, 
others are not. For example, the case that there is no unemployment in India among 
agricultural and industrial population is vitiated by an ignorance of the real conditions 
of peasants in India. The large increase in the number of dependents upon agriculture 
is due mostly to the rise of rent-receiving non-cultivating class, chiefly recruited from 
people who had drifted from the village to the city and accumulated money there and 
want to come back as landlords. They speculate on rural holdings, however small, 
uneconomical, fragmentary and mortgaged they might be. Then again the culti¬ 
vating tenant may be a temporary owner who cannot eke out a living wage. Any¬ 
how, if the function of a social insurance scheme is to prevent poverty, it is small 
consolation to know that so many Indian people are peasant proprietors. All that 
we are concerned with is the poverty among agricultural labourers and their living 
below the subsistence level, which is undoubted. We must remember that an Indian 
agriculturfet has an average holding varying from 3 acres in Assam, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa to 12 acres in Bombay, which work out on the average 2*5 acres for 
106-5 millions of workers. A chronic disease is not dramatic and blunts the sense of 
acute pain. In any case, the effects of chronic unemployment are there. Indian 
labourers as a whole are poor. Indian poverty as has bSen alleged, is not a question 
of mal-distribution of wealth as in some countries of Europe^ especially Great Britain* 
Mr. Jack's calculation for a village in Bengal is Rs. 50 per head per annum and Dr. 
Mann's calculation for a Poona village is Rs. 44. According to Mr. Jack there ie 
some pretension of an equitable distribution in a typical Bengal village. Neadrly 
77 per cent, of the total population there are agricultaral families, among whom 
49*5 per cent live in comfort with an annual income of Rs. 365 ; 28*5 per cent are 
below comfort on Rs. 233, 18 per cent, above want bn Rs. 166 and 4per beilt In 
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indigence on Rs. 115/ * The per capita income for the different classes is Rs. 60,43, 33, 
and 27 respectively as contrasted with the model expenditure of Rs. 50 and Rs. 20 for 
the first and the last classes. Among the non-agricultural classes, the distribution of 
wealth is not so fair. Dr. Mann offers equally hopeless prospects for the Bombay 
peasants. " The average family income was Rs, 166-6 annas but the cost of living 
was Rs. 218*8 annas. He mentions tliat 85 per cent, of the families are insolvent 
having an income equal to 57*5 per cent, of the sum required for decent living, 
i.e., Rs. 44 per head per annum. Dr. Lucas* study of Kavirpur in the Punjab betrays 
an annual deficit of Rs. 9-8 annas. In his opinion 20 to 30 per cent, of the people 
living in villages are livnig in poverty. Over and above that there is indebtedness. 
So if we exclude the rent-receiving non-cultivating but land-owning classes and con¬ 
sider the legal difficulties which stand in the way of consolidation of holdings, we 
might be justified in saying that there is unemployment among the agricultural 
labourers, specially during the off-season lasting from 4 to 5 months when the deca¬ 
dent and moribund cottage industries cannot fully engage their attention. The 
emigration of labour from Bihar and the United Provinces to practically all over 
India is a striking proof of the fact that there is employment among land-labourers. 
Among unskilled industrial labourers, who are in the majority, there is temporary 
unemployment in congested areas. Only the Bombay figures are available and^even 
they are not authoritative. 

The conclusions are that (1) there is no shortage of labour supply in Bombay 
textile and engineering industries. But adequacy in the supply of labour is a vague 
term. It might mean that the supply of labour is just equal to the demand or it 
might mean tliat there is always available a large source of supply which can be 
utilized by the employer. The report of the returns is not clear on this point. But 
when Karachi Port Trust reports that the supply of skilled and unskilled labour 
was plenty, there is room for suspicion that the word adequate does not mean an 
equilibrium reached after a severe strain from wheedling the labourer away from 
their holdings in the villages. (2) The absenteeism figure caused by sickness, call of 
the harvest, festivities and Monday feeling is not high. It can be fixed at 10 per cent, 
on the average, with the exception of Ahmedabad. In any case, it all depends on 
the locality of the industrial area, whether people come from the neighbouring 
villages or from distant parts, whether there are slums breeding diseases or not, 
whether the labourers are recruited from the landless proletariat or not. So the 
absence of unemployment figures do not denote full employment and cannot be ad¬ 
vanced as a sound reason for not starting a compulsory unemployment insurance 
scheme at all in any shape. 

We recognize the difficulty of the absence of accurate figures. So we cannot 
advocate any unemployment insurance scheme before we can secure statistics of the 
unemployed. In the mean time we can lay emphasis on the other aspects of social 
insurance, namely health insurance. In Great Britain, these two go together and 
whoever is insured against unemployment is also insured against sickness and dis¬ 
ability. In India in 1924, 50 lakhs of people died of fever, which is an easily preventi- 
ble disease, and cholera, small-pox, and plague were responsible for 3 lakhs, 1 lakh 
falling to the share of each. It is well known that the latter diseases are preventible, 
though more elaborate, hence more costly sanitary measures are necessary. Mr. G. 
Bransby Williams, the Chief Irrigation iSngineer, says, “ It is often repeated, and 
indeed the fact is patent tliat India is a poor country as compared to England and 
America. It is argued from this fact that she cannot afford to undertake expen¬ 
sive works for the improvement of public health. But in reply to this, it may be 
asked how far is India poor because of being unhealthy.'* 

As regards the second charge, viz., the lack bf insurance tradition in India, it can 
be submitted (1) that, there is even now a network of village Panchayats and caste- 
guilds, functioning in India. The Famine Commission codes and reports always 
instruct their inspectors and superintendents to utilize them. The joint family, 
though fast brealang up under economic and legal pressures exerted by western in- 
ffuence, still retains its hold in so far as the law of co-parcenary property is regnant 
apd imposes upon the Karta of the family the obligation of supporting the aged, the 
orphan, the widow, and the indigent. The Moslem law and practice is equally 
solicitous for them. There are other fraternal associations, ” Kuris ’* and Chit funds. 
So the Indian labourer is not a stranger to the idea of mutual benefit, though, ho 
might be to the exact procedure of premium and benefit scheme involved in 
Insurance^ 


(2.) That, the Government iii Indian Trade Unions Act of 1026, Chapter III, 
Seonon 15 (g) while notifying the objects on which a registered trade union may 
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spend out of its general funds, mentions “ the issue of, or the undertaking of liability 
under policies of assurance on the lives of members or under policies, insuring 
members against sickness, accident, or unemployment,” as one of the legitimate 
items of trade union expenditure; (3.) That the first Insurance Company was 

established in Japan in 1880, and it -wsls only in 1900 that the Insurance 
Bureau of the Department of Agricultur!^ and Commerce was started. Mr. 
Cook, of the Statesman *' writes, ” Industrial Insurance is conducted in that 
country as a Government monopoly and premiums are conducted monthly 
through the post offices, throughout the Empire at an expense ratio which for 1925 
was so low as 17 per cent., very much below the worhung cost of any industrial 
company transacting business in Great Britain. At the end of last year there were 
9i million policies in force, insuring sums in excess of 1,200 million yen. This 
scheme of state insurance was only introduced in 1916, after having been under 
consideration for 17 years previously. Policies are issued under both whole life and 
endowment schemes for sums ranging between 20 to 350 yen and between the age 
of limit of 12 and 60 at the time of entry. There is no medical examination and 
certain reductions are made in the case of endowments if death occurs in the case of 
2 years and is not caused by infectious disease. For contracts extending over five years 
a certain percentage of the premiums paid is refunded on expiration of'the contract 
term. The post office authorities are granted nine per mille of the insured amount 
as initial expense and 12 per mille on account of canvassing and the fund derived 
from the premiums collected is invested by the Government in works of public 
utility. The scheme has become so popular that in some provinces from 50 to 70 
per cent, of the population have insured themselves.” Therefore it is not impractic¬ 
able to frame insurance schemes for workmen in India, for Indian labour and Japancse 
labour conditions are more or less on a par. In 1925, insurance provision for working 
classes in England was double that for 1913, and in the U.S.A. and Canada, 3 times 
the amount of 1916. 

The third objection is valid to some extent, not only in so far as any State help is 
concerned, but also with reference to private companies, insuring individuals on an 
industrial basis. But we must admit that the risks of health, i.e., sickness and death 
at least, if not of unemployment, cannot be prevented or hastened. We have the 
aurhotity of Mr. Lethbridge, the Labour Commissioner of Bengal, to support our 
view. He says that there has not been a single case of malingering in so far as the 
operation of the Workmen's Compensation Act is concerned. We have to admit that 
with 8 to 10 per cent, of the labourers as absentees in Bombay and let us say the same 
percentage on the sick list in a factory on the average, the ‘^contemplated failure of 
permiums is concerned with a relatively small number during any short interval ” 
as Prof. Madhava thinks. Vital statistics in India are proverbially inaccurate. The 
Labour Gazette of Bombay, November, 1924, defends the Government of India on 
the ground that in Great Britain figures for occupational mortality were published 
ten years after the events referred to. It says, ” It may be remarked that in India 
we have not yet secured any figures of comparative mort^ity in different occupations. 
For one thing, our census record of occupations does not yet distinguish between 
employers and employed, so that the numbers returned after the various ‘Groups ' 
in Sub-Group III ‘ Industry,' order 9 ‘ Metals ' includes masters as well as operatives. 
And for another, our village Death-Registers do not record occupations. There is 
little doubt that at the next census strenuous efforts will be made to secure A better 
classification of occupations.” 


Dr. Bentley thinks that the percentage of error is somewhat near 27 on the 
recorded rates. The death-rate for India in 1922 was 24 • 02 per mille, a figure too low 
by 6. We can accept 30 per mille as tlxe average death-rate in any healthy year in 
India as qompared to 12 in Great Britain. The figures for siclcness are more unreliable, 
but malaria, dysentry, cholera, enteric, diarrhoea are between themselves, responsible 
for much more than half the death-rate and 8 to 10 per cent, of absenteeism at most* 
Besides there is hook worm, which affects the efficiency and vitality of the poor 
people in cities and villages. Now the death-rate of India can, in the opinion of 
Mr. Bransby Williams, be reduced to 15 per mille, i.e., 8,750,000 lives can be saved 
annually. In England, there are 180 we^ of sickness per death; in the absence 
of detailed information, let us accept the same figure for India. So we 
675 millions of sick weeks in one year for the entire population. For a labouring 
population of 160,000, on the basis of 10 per cent, it would be 83 lakhs of weeks. Tbid 
figures represent preventible sickness. Accepting CoL Hutchinson's estixnate of 
Rs. 200 as the average assessment of each life and at the minimum Ri. 2 lor 
week's loss, the actual loss would mean 210 crores or the capitalised valtie bi^g 
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millions at per cent, for the whole country.* The labourers lose 1 crore 7 lakhs 
or nearly 20 crores of capitalized value. Two hundred and ten crores mean slightly 
above Rs. 8 per head of the population. The Bengal Government spends only Rs. 2 
per head outside Calcutta for Public Health and District Boards spend J of an 
anna per head for sanitation. Now that a national health insurance can relieve that 
enormous loss of life and efficiency is beyond question. Of course, the work of the 
Public Health Department will not be obviated, it will only be reinforced by the 
interest shown towards its aims and ideals by the insurance companies and the entire 
class of employers and employees. On the same estimates of death-rate, sickness- 
rate, and average life, the responsibility for 16 lakhs of workers in factories, mines, and 
other industries will be more than two crores of rupees. If the responsibility for, 
removing sickness and death only is shared equally between the labourers, employers 
and the State, it is less than 1 crore for each party, i.e., for each labourer Rs. 6 only 
per annum, which is not a great amount for the labourer, whose interests are most 
jeopardized in insanitary conditions. It is not difficult to fully arouse the conscience 
of the capitalist to undertake this responsibility by contributing to the payment of 
sickness benefit and some kind of burial benefit. Prof. Madhava has calculated that 
“ with a burial benefit of Rs. 5, weekly sickness benefit of only 8 annas together with 
allowances at the same rate for only 13 millions labourers aged 60 and over, the 
total cost is 70 crores, not much greater than the military expenditure in India 
(67 J crores). We know in India, as elsewhere, sickness varies according to occupation, 
age, and sex. In America, 20 per cent, of a normal group will sufier a disabling 
sickness for more than a week, 65 per cent, of the sick are disabled for about 4 weeks, 
20 per cent. 4 to 8 weeks, 60 per cent. 8 to 12 weeks, 3 per cent. 6 months, and 1 *3 
per cent, for more than a year. Therefore, as such, Indian statistics are in default 
we cannot just now offer an actuarial basis for a thorough-going scheme of health 
insurance. But what can be achieved is shown by the preceding figures of absenteeism 
and the following figures of death-rate, and the average constantly sick-rate among 
Indian troops. In 1923, out of a total number of nearly 150,000, 466 • 7 per mille were 
admitted into hospitals, out of whom 5*98 or 6 per mille died, 16*3 per mille were 
invalids, and 20*13 per mille were constantly on the sick-list (as against 80 to 100 
per mille in the mills). This year was a particularly healthy year for Indian troops 
but the previous pre-war years were not. Their average for 1910-1914 were 544*6, 
4 *39, 5 *4, and 20 • 7 respectively. If the marked improvement of figures for 1923 over 
the average of 1914-1918 is traceable mainly to the introduction of station hospital 
system in 1918. then it can be well imagined how a health insurance scheme will 
improve the health of the labourers in India. Let us face facts and know once for all 
that in spite of Mr. Williams’s warning, that the cost of death and sickness, arising 
out of preventible diseases, in India, runs to 2,000 millions sterling, the India Govern¬ 
ment, since the public health and industries departments have been provincialized 
transferred subjects, will not entertain any such proposal of compulsory health 
insurance, unless the employers take the initiative. 

But, insurance by industries, is open to many objections. It is extremely difficult 
to fix the responsibility for the unemployed, and the sick on any industry, like 
engineering, which is horizontally organized. In case an insured person removes 
from one industry to another, a separate establishment will have to be kept to 
consider the claims of such a person. Besides, when an industry is small, the 
calculation of risks is not sound and dependable and no big insurance company will 
enter into business with it, and therefore the premiums will be heavy. Each industry 
will again have to appoint emplojmient exchanges, health officers, and a host of other 
officials. It will impede mobility of labour to a great extent. \^at is worse is that 
well-paid labourers in big industries will escape with low contributions and ill-paid 
labourers in smaller industries will have to pay more. The most glaring inequity 
however is that some industries are more susceptible to unemjployment and ill-health 
than others. The causes of unemployment and ill-health again are sometimes super¬ 
industrial, sometimes, unemployment in one industry is due to the temporary 
prosperity of another. Therefore all the vices attached to a policy of drift and non¬ 
co-ordination are to be found in a puristic scheme of insurance by industry. The 
number of organized, well-financed and well-supplied industries in India is small. 
Those which axe, cannot bear the full burden of Industrial Insurance. Nascent 
industries will certainly pass on the entire contribution to the community as increased 
prices. Only the important industries with high dividends alone can think of the 
partial contribution. Therefore a scheme in which labourers in a group, the capitalists 
of the same industry, and the State through subsidy, when need arises, can co-operate, 
is alone feasible. This is known as Group-Insurance, a comparatively late develop¬ 
ment of Social Insurance. 


* As reported in the Statesman, October 28, 1925. 
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In this form of insurance, a group of employees can be insured under a blanket 
policy,'* The premium of the group, the unit of which may be taken to be the 
family, or members of the village Panch or the same caste working in the cities or 
villages, is certainly less than the sum total of individual premiums for the responsi-, 
bility is joint and several. It is paid in one lump. There is no medical examination, 
just as much as very many insurance companies forego it in the case of joint or 
partnership insurance. The doctor's fees coming to Rs. 16 for every 2,000 Rs. or 
Rs. 10 for every Rs. 1,000 are saved thereby. The employer takes the policy for his 
group of employees, whose general conditions of health and employment are reported 
upon, en masse, by insurance agents. The contract is generally one-year-renewable 
type, though it may extend to five or ten years. A certain percentage or multiple 
of the wages of the sick-cmployee will be paid as benefit if the employee is still in 
employ. Benefit certificates lapse when workmen leave service permanently, and 
death benefits will increase proportionately with the years.*’ The rates of premium are 
lower for the saving in the medical service fees, commission rates, collection charges 
and lapse levies and for the security of payment which the capitalists may make 
every quarter to the companies in lump sum. The inspection charges can be kept 
low by collaboration with the factory inspectors. 

Other advantages are (1) a continuity of service and a healthy co-operative spirit 
between the employer and the employee which will solve the industrial unrest, 
especially the problem of strikes without notice, (2) a camaraderie between labourers 
grouped under one blanket policy'*—a very partial solution of the Hindu-Moslem 
dispute in industrial areas, (3) a habit of thrift among a proverbially unthrifty people. 
The clxief advantage of group-insurance over industrial insurance on an individual 
basis is that the former is cheaper. In India, the block agency system may be 
adopted which according to the latest report of one company in England has 
succeeded in cutting down expenses from 40 per cent, of the premiums to 25 per 
cent, within six years ; and in America, one large company has reduced the expense 
ratio to premium income from 44 per cent, in 1900 to 26J per cent, in 1925. Ne^less 
to add that group insurance will be cheaper than family endowment policies advocated 
by Miss Rathbone or the Widows* Pension and Old Age Pensions of Great Britain. 

Now one company in India, the Oriental Life Assurance Co., of Bombay has 
got the following rate. A whole life policy for Rs. 1,000 without profit, starting from 
the 20th year, would mean Rs, 21-10 annas annually. For a group policy, the annual 
premiums can be 10 per cent, less, i.e., say Rs. 19-10 annas which would mean Re. 1 
1 1 annas per month. This sum can be proportionately divided between the employee, 
the employer and State. Let us see what happens in Great Britain, “ Men pay 5d. 
per week, women ^d. employer ^d, (he has got to pay more for another scheme of 
pension benefits) and the State two-ninths of the total sum required. From January, 
1926, the contribution for men by themselves and the employer has been reduc^ 
from lOd. to 9d. and for women from 9d. to Sid., sickness benefits are 155. for men 
and 125. for women for 26 weeks, disablement benefit of 7s. 6d. for the whole period, 
maternity benefit if the wife is not insured £2 and if insured £4. Doctor's advice, 
medical provisions and even Sanatorium treatment are sometimes provided." In 
other words, in Great Britain, the shares of employers and employees are equal and 
the State has got to come to the rescue. In India, it will come to 9 annas for each 
party per month which would mean 1 anna for each group of 9. 

Therefore what is needed in the present conditions of Indian labour is a group 
insurance scheme which is primarily an afiair of the labourers and their employers 
and ultimately one of the State. The scheme is social, but not State insurance or 
industrial insurance. 

This group assurance satisfies the five tests that have been put forward by 
Mr. Cohen for any successful scheme of social insurance. In this form (1) the payment 
by the employer is prompt; (2) the administrative costs are lower. In England, 
societies " Health Insurance, which is administered under Government supervision by 
approved societies (i.e., trade unions, friendly societies, and private insurance com¬ 
panies), have an administrative cost of 14 per cent."; (3) there is a greater chance for 
poverty among our labourers being reduced, especially poverty arising out of siclmess; 
(4) in so far as the funds (from which worlmen are to receive benefits), are raised by 
contributions from the employees assisted by the employers and the State (in America, 
the idea is that the employers would insure fiieir employees in group), collected by the 
employers and paid in lump sum as premium, they are safe; (5) there is no fear Of 
lapsed policy either from the non-payment of premiums, or from the death of the insu¬ 
red individual. The fear of accumulation does not arise here, for the accumulated 
sum will be divided. 

I am not blind to the difficulties of group-insurance. Mainly they ar^ actitarifrli 
But, Mr. Surendara Nath Tagore, the General Secretary of the Hindusth^n Co^ 
operative Insurance Society thinks that they are not insuperable. " Tie shortness 
of the lives of labourers, absence of statistics about Ihe average longufvityt, thalr 
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distribution over wide areas, the procuring of proposals, the medical examination 
en masse, the investigation and settlement of claims are expensive items.*’ The 
labourer in India individually has no surplus, but if the rate of contribution is 
deducted from the wages by the employer beforehand, then the difficulty may be 
easily overcome. But how to construct premium tables for them ? Mr. Tagore 
writes, " The premium tables actually in use by life offices for their Indian business 
are far from accurate, based as they are on rule of thumb adaptations of British or 
American experience unchecked by any reliable statistics. How then is such Indian 
business at all workable ? Because of the margins of safety that are kept and which 
result in the periodical surpluses returned as bonuses to the policyholders or absorbed 
as profits by the shareholders or proprietors of the life company itself. If, in the case 
of the lower strata of our society, a large margin be taken to start with and the 
resulting surpluses returned at short intervals (in our scheme, a part to be spent for 
medical benefit, etc.) to the assured persons under some equitable scheme, neither 
will the life office be endangered nor the policy holders defrauded. With the progress 
of the business, first hand information will accumulate and thereupon the premium 
tables can be revised and the excess margin reduced to any degree.” 

Medical examination offers no very great difficulty. The average longevity of a 
group of persons in any occupation can not differ materially from the medical results 
of individual insurance by ordinary mofussil doctors. The defect might be included 
in the margin as well. ” The expenses of procuration and claim settlement could be 
largely minimised ” through a representative of the group. We have seen in Bombay 
how the village panchayat and the sanitary committees are working. Their presidents 
may be elected as representatives. Where they do not exist, there are many other 
socio-economic bodies functioning, the secretaries of co-operative societies, the 
local boards and the panchayat in the villages and the caste-panchayat, the sirdars 
and their employers who will undertake the job. “ In fact the labourers* own 
representatives, even at a commission, will be less expensive than any form of 
agency and medical examination by individuals.” Over and above this, if the 
co-operative societies, boards of public health co-operate and the state passes some 
kind of protective legislation by which small insured sums of labourers, say up to 
Rs. 1,000 may be unattached and untaxed, the problem of Indian poverty, at least 
so far as it relates to sickness and early death ofindustrial labourers followed by desti¬ 
tution of their families, will be solved. I suggest this idea of group-insurance to our 
economists and Indian insurance companies, upon both of whom the duty of 
alleviating the economic distress of Indian labourers lies. Mr. Tagore writes, *' An 
insurance company making it a rule, in the case of this department, only to deal 
with such groups, to begin with, should have no dearth of business.” Mr. Hook, 
whose insurance notes in the “ Statesman ” are undoubtedly the best that I have 
read in any paper edited in India, is also of opinion that group insurance has a 
future in this country. 

I beg to state that this paper is not and cannot be a description of any thorough¬ 
going scheme. The reason is that we have no accurate statistical information to go 
upon. It is only an invitation to conduct enquiries, assemble relevant statistics and 
discuss the possibilities of what I consider to be a fruitful idea. 


PART III. 

SHITLA PRASAD SAKSENA, B.COM., RESEARCH STUDENT, DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY. 

Working-class Cost of Living Index, Cawnpore. 

The general cost of living of the millhand comprises his expenditure under various 
heads and different articles of consumption. In a market fluctuations in prices 
differ with the nature, quality and variety of articles, and it is hardly possible to 
ascertain at a glance the general rise or fall in the prices. Thus, in order to obtain 
a measure of the general movement of prices of those commodities which enter into 
the cost of living, the method of index numbers is resorted to. A series of com¬ 
modities are selected and their prices taken for a standard or basic period. In our 
investigation the pre-war year of 1913 has been taken as the normal year exhibiting 
none of the extraordinary conditions of the war period that followed. The prices 
for the commodities for subsequent years have been compared, these prices being 
expressed as percentages of the prices ruling in 1913. The comparison of the prices 
is confined to the years 1914, 1920, 1927 and 1929. 
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Computation of the Index Numbers : Food ,—The following are the average annual 
retail prices current per maund in rupees of the cereals at Cawnpore for the various 
years noted against them :— 


Year. 

Rice, 

Wheat. 

Jowar. 

Rajra. 

Barley, 

Gram. 

Arhar 

dal. 

1913 .. 

51 

3«8 

2*6 

2*8 

2*7 

2*7 

3*9 

1914 .. 

5-2 1 

45 1 

3*5 

3*5 i 

3*4 

3*9 

5*3 

1920 

9*5 

6-5 

4*2 

5-0 

4*4 

5-3 

1 9*3 

1927 .. 

7*8 

5*5 

4*1 

41 

4*1 

4*3 

7*3 

1929 .. 

7*8 

5*7 

4*4 1 

4*4 

4-2 

5*3 

7*0 

i 


The following are the variations, calculated from the above table, in the prices 
of cereals in different years, taking the year 1913 as base :— 


Year. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Arhar 

dal. 

1913 .. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914 .. 

102 

118 

135 

125 

126 

144 

136 

1920 .. 

186 

171 

162 

179 

163 

196 

238 

1927 .. 

153 

151 

158 

147 

152 

167 

187 

1929 .. 

153 

150 

169 

157 

156 

196 

179 


We shall now proceed to allot weights to each cereal and then compute the average. 
The main criterion in weighting the cereals is the actual expenditure of the workers 
on these cereals. The following is the abstract from some of the monthly budgets 
of workers showing the amount spent on cereals by labourers under different grades 
of income and the proportion of the amount spent on particular cereals to the total 
amount spent on cereals:— 


o 

iz; 

•g 

CO 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Total 
monthly 
income 
of the 
family. 


Rs. a. p. 
41 3 6 

41 10 3 
39 9 3 
37 0 0 
32 0 0 
30 0 0 
24 12 6 
15 10 0 
15 0 0 
13 3^ 6 


Amount 
spent on 
cereals 
per 

month. 


Amount 
spent on 
wheat, 
gram, 
barley 
and 
bajra. 


fl) 

5 4 
«§ § 
s s 


Rice. 


0) 

S'nS S 

CkO o ^ 

IS a s 

d S o 

(ii-2 S' 


Other 

cereals, 

pulses. 




a a 




Rs. a. p. 
23 7 3 
11 12 0 
18 0 0 
11 13 0 
4 3 3 
9 11 0 
8 8 0 
7 1 0 

11 10 9 
7 0 0 


Rs. a. p. 
16 15 3 
5 8 0 
12 0 0 
8 0 0 
2 12 6 
5 11 0 
5 12 0 
5 0 0 
7 8 0 
4 0 0 


70 
48 
66 
64 
51 

56 
68 

71 
66 

57 


Average 62 % 


Rs. a. p. 
3 0 0 
3 12 0 
3 0 0 
2 12 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 4 0 


13 
32 
17 
24 
23 
10 
12 
28 
26 

14 


Average 21 % 


Rs. a. p. 
3 0 0 
8 0 
0 0 
0 
9 

3 0 0 
1 12 0 
0 1 0 
1 2 9 
1 12 0 


2 
3 
1 1 
1 0 


13 

20 

17 

12 

26 

34 

20 

1 

8 

29 


Average 26 % 


Thus we find that about 62 per cent, of the total expenditure on cereals is on 
wheat, gram, barley and bajra, about 21 per cent, on rice, and about 26 per cent, on 
other cereals consisting mainly of pulses. In allotting weights six points are allotted 
to wheat, two points to rice, and the remaining two points to other cereals or pulses^ 


As to the five cereals grouped in one—^wheat, barley, gram, bajra and jowar—- 
a detailed survey was undertaken relating to the respective quantities of food grains 
consumed by the mill population. The investigation shows that the last four cereals 
are not used for the sake of economy, as gram is now actuary dearer even 
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wheat, but gram adds greatly to variety in the diet. Bajra finds its use only during 
the two months of winter—December and January. Generally, it is not mixed with 
wheat flour but breads of pure bafra flour are made and taken with sugar or gur. 
Very poor labourers mix barley and jowar with wheat for reasons of cheapness, but 
the proportion of barley or jowar does not exceed 25 per cent, of wheat flour. To 
sum up, wheat commands the greatest importance, and any rise, be it slight, affects 
the labourers considerably. Out of six points allotted to this group, we allot 5*5 
points to wheat and -5 to the remainder of the cereals. 

Now computing the average for the cereals, keeping in regard the weights allotted, 
we get the following results :— 


Year. 

Cereals. 


Index No. 

Weights. 

Product of 
Index No. and 
weight. 

1914 

Rice 


102 

2 

204 


Wheat 


118 

5*5 

649 


Jowar 


135 

*125 

17 


Bajra 


125 

•125 

16 


Barley 


126 

*125 

16 


Gram 

Pulses— 


144 

•125 

18 


Arhar dal 


136 

2 

272 

1,192 10 

= 119 

1920 

Rice 


186 

2 

372 


Wheat 


171 

5*5 

941 


Jowar 


162 

•125 

20 


Bajra 


179 

•125 

22 


Barley 


163 

•125 

20 


Gram 

Pulses— 


196 

•125 

25 


Arhar dal 


238 

2 

476 

1,876 -4- 10 
- 188 

1927 

Rice 


153 

2 

306 


Wheat 


151 

5-5 

831 


Jowar 


158 

•125 

20 


Bajra 


147 

•125 

18 


Barley 


152 

•125 

19 


Gram 

Pulses— 


167 

•125 

21 


Arhar dal 


187 

2 

374 

1,589 -4- 10 
« 159 

1929 

Rice 


153 

2 

306 


Wheat 


150 

5-5 

825 


Jowar 


169 

•125 

21 


Bajra 


157 

•125 

20 


Barley 


156 

•125 

20 


Gram 

Pulses— 


196 

•125 

25 


Arhar dal 


179 

2 

358 

1,575 -r 10 
** 158 


We now pass on to the consideration of the second head under food, i.e., other 
foodstuffs. This head covers expenditure on linseed oil, milk, ghee, salt, sugar, gur, 
tea, etc, A similar weighting process has been adopted here as well. 

(IIW) * K 2 
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The following table shows the prices of other foodstuffs, in rupees, ruling 
Cawnpore in various years under review :— 


Year. 

Ghee, 

per 

maund. 

Linseed, 
per cwt. 

Raw 

sugar per 
500 lb. 

Imported 
sugar 
refined, 
per cwt. 

Salt, 

per 

maund. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1913. 

49 10 0 

8 10 0 

21 8 0 

9 3 0 

1 13 0 

1914. 

41 13 0 

8 2 0 

[ 21 0 0 

8 10 0 

1 13 0 

1920 . 

85 3 0 

18 0 0 

60 0 0 

37 4 0 

3 2 0 

1927 . 

64 0 0 

10 4 0 

60 0 0 

13 0 0 

2 8 0 

1929 . 

60 0 0 

114 0 

55 0 0 

13 10 0 

2 13 0 


The following table shows the index number of the above prices, the year 1913 
being the base year :— 


Year. 

Ghee. 

Linseed. 

Raw 

sugar. 

Refined 

sugar. 

Salt. 

1913 

100 

100 i 

100 

100 


1914 

84 

94 

103 

94 

100 

1920 

172 

209 

278 

410 

172 

1927 

129 

118 

278 

142 

l39 

1929 

121 

130 

256 

148 

156 


In the above table we have omitted the prices for milk and tea. The reason for 
such omission is that these articles are consumed by the labourers in small quantities, 
only casually, and we cannot have reliable records of their consumption. 

As to giving weights to these articles we have allotted 3-5 points to salt, for it is 
an essential requirement for physical maintenance, and the demand for it is not 
elastic, though we cannot rightly call it to be of perfectly inelastic demand. Linseed 
has been allotted 2 ♦ 5 points, for labourers use it in place of ghee for cooking purposes. 
Raw sugar has been given the third place with two points for it finds a general use 
among the labourers. Last come refined sugar and ghee with one point each. 


Tlie table below shows the weighted average for other foodstuffs, according to 
the weights allotted :— 


Year. 

Articles. 

Index No. 

Weights. 

Products of 
Index No. 
and weight. 

1914 

Linseed 

94 

2‘5 

235 


Raw sugar .. 

103 

2 

206 


Sugar, refined 

94 

1 

94 


Salt. 

100 

3-5 

350 


Ghee 

* 

84 

1 

84 





969 4-10 




In 

dex No. «« 97 

1920 

Linseed 

I 209 

2-5 

523 


Raw sugar .. 

278 

2 

556 


Sugar, refined 

410 

1 

410 


Salt. 

172 

3-5 

602 


Ghee 

172 

1 

[ 172 





2^ 4- 10 




In 

dex No. » 226 
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Tad/^—contd. 


Year. 

Articles. 

Index No, 

Weights. 

Product of 
Index Nos. 
and weights. 

1927 

Linseed 

118 

2-5 

295 


Raw sugar .. 

278 

2 

556 


Sugar, refined 

142 

1 

142 


Salt. 

139 

3-5 

486 


Ghee 

129 

1 

Index No. 

129 

1,608 ~ 10 
- 161 

1929 

Linseed 

130 

2-5 

325 


Raw sugar .. 

256 

2 

512 


Sugar, refined 

148 

1 

148 


Salt. 

156 

3'5 

546 


Ghee 

121 

i 

1 

I Index No. 

i 

121 

1,652 -f- 10 
= 165 


Light and fuel .—For the purpose of lighting the workers generally use kerosine 
oil. Some of them use mustard oil as well, but kerosine finds general use owing 
to its cheapness. As for fuel, coal is not found in use anywhere. Dry cowdung and 
firewood are the chief things used as fuel. Dry cowdung is used to light the fire, 
but the wood is used in larger proportion. 

The prices for kerosine and mustard oils are given below :— 


Year. 

Article. 

Price per 
case of 

Per maund. ! 

Index No. 



2 tins. 

1 





Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1913 

Kerosine oil “ Chester " 

4 12 0 

— 

100 K 


Mustard or rape seed oil 

— 

17 10 0 

100 M 

1914 

Kerosine oil 

5 0 0 

_ 

105 K 


Mustard oil 

— 

17 10 0 

100 M 

1920 

Kerosine oil 

10 12 0 


227 K 


Mustard oil .. .. .. j 

— 

28 8 0 

lerM 

1927 

Kerosine oil Chester '' 

9 12 0* 


206 K 


Mustard or rape seed oil 

— 

21 15 0 

124 M 

1929 

Kerosine oil Chester ** 

7 8 0 


158 K 


Mustard or rape seed oil 


22 8 0 

127 M 


The cost of fuel has also gone up. No accurate figures for the various years are 
available, but oral enquiry shows that babulwood (generally used as fuel) was sold 
at the rate of 20 panseries (2J maunds) for a rupee in pre-war days. The post-war 
rate for the same kind of wood is 10 panseries (li maunds) for a rupee. Thus we 
^ find the rate doubled and hence the Index No. for the post-war period has been taken 
to be 200, 

am) K 3 
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As for the allotment of weights 7 points are allotted to fuel, 2 to kerosine oil and 1 
to mustard or rape seed oil. The workers spend more on fuel, it being a necessity for 
cooking the food, and little on kerosine or mustard oil. Thus we arrive at the follow¬ 
ing index numbers for this head :— 


Year. 

Articles. 

Index No. 

Weights. 

Products of 
Index Nos. 
and weights. 

1914 

Kerosine oil . 

105 

2 

210 


Mustard oil 

100 

1 

100 


Fuel 

100 

7 

700 


j 


Average 

l,010-f-10«101 

1920 

Kerosine oil 

227 

2 

454 


Mustard oil 

161 

1 

161 


Fuel 

200 

7 

1,400 




Average 

2,015-M0-202 

1927 

Kerosine oil 

206 

2 

■IH 


Mustard oil 

1 124 

1 



Fuel . 

200 

t 

7 




1 

1 

Average 

l,936-rl0«194 

1929 

Kerosine oil 

158 

2 

316 


Mustard oil 

127 

1 

127 


Fuel . 

200 

7 

1,400 




Average 

1,8434-10=.184 


Next we come to the item of house rent. Cawnpore is a congested city honey¬ 
combed with bustis and slums. The industrialization of the city has added much 
to its population. The mill authorities have tried to solve the problem of housing 
for their workers, and with this end in view some settlements have been constructed 
for housing the workers. But these settlements do not afford accommodation for 
all the workers, and hence the majority of them reside in the cities. In dealing with 
the rise or fall in rent, I shall deal with it under two heads—the rent in settlements 
and in the city. 

Regular records of the rent paid by the workers to the mill authorities are main¬ 
tained, and a comparison of the figures in different periods is possible. Rents in 
settlement^ differ with the nature and quality of quarters offered. The amenities 
provided in a settlement are also taken into consideration in fixing the rent. 

In Lai Imh Woollen Mills’ Settlement, known as Mac-Robertganj, the rent 
charged for a single room quarter in 1914 was 10 annas per month. In 1920, the rent 
for the same quarters rose to Rs. 1-4 annas per month, and in 1927 the figures went 
up to Rs. 1-14 annas per month, and is continued till to-day. Thus taking the year 
1913 or 1914 as the base year, the index number for rent in 1920 was 200, and in 1927 
and 1929 it comes to 300. Again, in AUenganj settlement, the rent in 1913 or 1914 
for a single room quarter was 8 annas per month, in 1920 it reached Rs, 1-2 
per month, and in 1927, the rate for which is still maintained, the figure was Rs. 1-JO 
annas per month for the same quarter. Thus, with the same base year^ the indesc 
number for 1920 comes to 225, and in 1927 and 1929 it comes to 325. 
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To sum up, we keep the index number for 1929 for the quarters supplied by mill 
authorities to be 300 approximately. 

In the city the rates have gone higher. For a small room for which 8 annas per 
month were paid in pre-war days, the rent now charged is Rs. 2 per month. Thus 
we find that the index number touches 400, but as authenticated records for the 
rent in the city are not available, we shall take it to be the same as for the settlement 
quarters. 

Lastly, let us consider the question of clothing. The labourers use mostly dhotis 
and shirting cloth. In pre-war days the cost of a fine pair of dhoties (mostly imported) 
10 yards in length, was Rs. 3 ; this rate was raised to Rs. 7 during the war, and now 
it has come down to about Rs. 4. 


The same is true of the dhoti pairs of coarse kind. The cost of a pair of dhoti 
of the same length in pre-war days was Rs. 2. This went up to Rs. 4-8 annas, or Rs. 5 
during the war period, and to-day it is sold for Rs. 3-4 annas to Rs. 3-8 annas per pair. 

As to shirting, the Statistical Abstract of the Government of India issued in 
1927, shows the following import prices. 


Cost of cotton grey shirting (imported) per piece, measuring 34 in. in width and 
37J to 38 yds. in length :— 


January 1913 


Rs. 

6 

a. 

7 

^6 

Index No. 
100 

„ 1914 


6 

2 

0 

95 

., 1915 


5 

14 

0 


1916 


6 

2 

0 


1917 


7 

10 

0 


„ 1918 


9 

10 

0 


„ 1919 


10 

8 

0 


„ 1920 


17 

0 

0 

!! 265 

1921 


17 

8 

0 


„ 1922 


14 

6 

0 


„ 1923 


13 

4 

0 


M 1924 


15 

8 

0 


„ 1925 


14 

5 

0 


„ 1926 


11 

14 

0 


1927 


9 

4 

0 

;; 144 

1928 
„ 1929 


9 

8 

0 

!! 148 


Thus the index numbers for cloth are as follows :— 


Article. 

Index Numbers. 

1913. 

1914. 

1920. 

1927. 

1929. 

Fine Dhoti, pair 

100 

100 

233 

133 

133 

Coarse Dhoti, pair .. 

100 

100 

225/250 

182/175 

162/175 




237 

168 

168 

Shirting 

100 

95 

265 

144 

148 


300—3 

295-^3 

735-^3 

CO 

•1- 

449-^3 


*100 

= 98 

*245 

*148 

*149 


Lastly, in order to compute the general cost of living index figure, we find the 
index numbers for the various heads for various years as follows :— 


Heads. 

Index Numbers, 

1913. 

1914. 

1920. 

1927. 

1929. 

Cereals .« «* 

100 

119 

188 

159 

158 

Other grains 

100 

97 

226 

161 

165 

Light and fuel 

100 

101 

202 

194 

184 

Rent 

100 

100 

200 

300 

300 

Clothing 

100 

98 

245 

148 

149 


11198) K4 
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As to giving proper weights to these items, we shall allot 6 points to cereals, 2 to 
clothing, 1 to rent and • 5 each to other grains, and fuel and lighting. After giving 
effect to these weights, we find the general index number for different years as 
follows :— 


Year. 

Heads. 

Index No. 

Weights. 

Product of 
Index number 
and Weights. 

1914 

Cereals .. 

119 

6 

714 


Other grains 

97 

•5 

49 


Light and fuel 

101 

•5 

51 


Rent 

100 

1 

100 


Clothing .. 

98 

2 

196 





1,110-^10 



Weighted Index No. 

-111 

1920 

Cereals .. 

188 

6 

1,128 


Other grains 

226 

•5 

113 


Light and fuel 

202 

•5 

101 


Rent .. ., 

225 

1 

225 


Clothing .. 

245 

2 

490 





2,057—10 



Weighted Index No, 

=206 

1927 

Cereals . . 

159 

6 

954 


Other grains 

161 

*5 

81 


Light and fuel 

194 

•5 

1 97 


Rent 

325 

1 

! 325 


Clothing .. 

148 

2 

296 





1.753-f-lO 



Weighted Index No. 

= 175 

1929 

Cereals .. 

158 

6 

948 


Other grains 

165 

•5 

83 


Light and fuel 

184 

•5 

92 


Rent 

325 

1 

325 


Clothing ., 

149 

2 

298 





1,746—10 



Weighted Index No. 

= 175 


THE CAWNPORE IMPROVEMENT TRUST, 

N.B.—This statement deals only with the question of H using of Workers in 
Cawnpore. 


An improvement Trust Committee was form in January, 1909, and this Committee 
was given grant of 2^ lacs for the purpose of construction of Meston road, The 
Improvement Trust Committee was an auxiliary body to the Municipal Board 
and the expenditure of its funds was governed by a Trust Deed which was executed 
by it in favour of Government. 

The Town Improvement Committee existed until 1919 when the present Improve- 
Trust was formed in pursuance to the Town Improvement Trust Act of 1919. Mean¬ 
while, the Government had appointed in 1913, a Committee known as the Cawnpore 
Expansion Committee with Sir Henry Ledgard as its President and Mr. Tyler as one 
of its members ,* the report of this Committee was signed in November, 1917. In 
accordance with the recommendations of this Com&ttee a Town Planner, Mr. 
Lanchester, was engaged, and he arrived in Cawnpore in the Cold weatW of 191S. 
After consTiltation with him the report of the Town Expansion Committee was further 
considered by a new Committee of which Mr. Stiffe was Chairman* The 
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made were small and the Trust, when it was started in December, 1919, with Mr. 
Stiffe as Chairman, had ready tor it, not only the wide programme of the Ledgard 
Committee but a number of detailed schemes x>repared by Mr. Lanchcster. 

The Iwcdgard Committee’s programme covered a period of 50 years and an ex¬ 
penditure of 188 lacs. The programme contemplated three distinct stages in the work 
of the Trust. The first stage was to be the stage of preliminary developments com¬ 
prising acquisition of land, preparation of detailed plans and estimates, and such 
developments as would be necessary to make the first lot of sites in each of the centres 
in different areas ready for building operations. During the second stage, wdiich was 
to be the longest, the process of development was to go on gradually to meet the 
demand for sites. During this period, main roads and drains, etc., were to be extended 
as they were required to serve the gradual development of fresh sites. During the 
third or the last stage, it was anticipated that the work of development would have 
been completed and consequently expenditure would be small while income would 
continue to accrue. Towards the end of this last stage it was believed the Trust 
activities would be confined to the winding up of its affairs. 

The wholeidea of theTown Expansion Committee appears to have been to provide 
facilities for expansion and not to deal with the congestion which admittedly pre¬ 
vailed in the city. The Committee realized that conditions in the city were extremely 
bad, but as their name indicated, they seemed to be concerned only with the question 
of expansion or extension of the city. The Trust appears to have followed from the 
beginning a policy in consonance with the recommendations of the Town Expansion 
Committee. Soon after the formation of the Trust which by Statute consists of 7 
membersincluding the Chairman of the Trust, the Chairman of the Municipal Board, 
and the Collector, who are ex-officio trustees, 14 external expansion schemes were 
notified ; some of these were subsequently dropped. The working of the Trust has 
resulted in the acquisition and development of land on the west and south-west of 
the city, but it cannot be claimed that this has resulted in relieving, to any great 
extent, the congestion in the city or of improving the conditions under which work¬ 
men live in the katas. 

Extent of congestion in the city .—It has been stated that the city of Cawnpore is the 
most congested in the province. The population per square mile in Cawnpore is 
22,000 as compared with 1,300 in Luclmow. The Collector in Cawnpore stated in 
1908 that “ almost the whole population lives within an area of about 1 square mile 
and that overcrowding is excessive.” ” 26 families (74 people) live in one two-storied 
house of 3,500 sq. ft, plinth area. This house contains a drinking well and 3 privies. 
Another house of the same size has 32 families and smaller houses with a dozen or 
more families are common.” It is admitted that the city has grown up on no system ; 
unregulated. There are far too many houses and far too many people living in 
the houses. Thoroughfares, so narrow that a man has to turn side ways to pass 
through them, are common. In the dark evil-smelling lanes the passage of light and 
air is impeded by projecting balconies and upper storeys. The following figures 
relating to the year 1918, since when things, have only gone from bad to worse, 
will speak for themselves ” the average population per acre throughout the city area 
is 57*8, in Butcher Khana Khurd and Coolie Bazaarit actually reaches 532 and 562.” 

For purposes of comparison it is of interest to note that in the same year the in¬ 
cidence of population per acre throughout all urban areas in the United Provinces was 
21*25 and for the whole of Calcutta it was 44 ; within a circle of 18 miles from 
Charing Cross it was 14*8; within the jurisdiction of Central Criminal Court in 
London it was 22*7. 

The total number of employees of the different regulated factories in Cawnpore is 
32,274. Appendix I,* gives the number of employees in each of the several industries 
in Cawnpore. Out of this number of 32,274 at least 29,000 workmen may be taken 
to be living in the city. Careful census has been taken to ascertain the average num¬ 
ber of dependants of each worker and it has been found that the figure of a little over 
8 represents an average family consisting of a worker and his dependants. On this 
basis it would appear that the labouring population living in the city would be about 
90,000 strong. This number does not include the workers and their families who livs 
in the settlements provided by certain manufacturing concerns in Cawnpore. 
Practically three-fourths of Cawnpore can be said to be mads up of katas or bastis to 
which! reference has already been made. These katas are extremely densely populated 
and consist of houses which are little better than hovels. The houses are structures 
of a very primitive and insanitary type being built mostly with mud walls. It is 
not uncommon for the floor to be 2J feet below the surrounding ground level, as it 
appears to have been the practice to dig out earth to build the walls. The roof is 
of a flimsy type consisting of either a thatch or hachcha tiles on split bamboos. There 
is no provision for drainage, ventilation or sanitation of any description. During 
the rainy season these katas are a quagmire of mud and it is not unusual for many 
of the huts to have a good deal of water in them. About 50 per cent, of the houses 


♦ Not printed. 
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in haias have only one room occupying 120 scjuare feet area. Some of the hatas are 
served by lanes which vary from 3 to 10 feet in width and the houses are invariably 
in a state of great dis-repair. The land nearly always belongs to a landlord who either 
builds and rents the houses or leases the land on a monthly rental in which case the 
tenant himself builds and maintains the house. It is estimated that about 10 per cent, 
of the houses in the hatas belong to workers themselves. There are few cases in which 
both land and house belong to the worker. In certain areas the land (Nazul) belongs 
to Government who have entrusted its administration to the Municipal Board. 
Recently the Municipal Board have improved cei*tain Nazul areas by brick-surfacing 
the lanes and making pucca open drains but such instances are very few indeed. 
An examination was recently made of these katas and as a result of this enquiry, it 
has been found that there are in the City of Cawnpore at least 166 hatas which are 
either unfit for human habitation or are in very great need of improvement. A state¬ 
ment showing these hatas and giving their description is contained in Appendix II.* 

In September of this year a census was taken of the population in 27 hatas to¬ 
gether with the hastis Icnown as Gwaltoli and Khalasi Lines. The total number of 
houses occupied in this area was found to be 5,031 and the population 19,260 or 
nearly 4 persons per house. The percentage of mill workers and their dependants 
living in these houses is 55i and that of casual workers 19J. The following figures 
relate to persons carrying on other trades and professions who are living in these 
areas :— ekka, tonga and ihela drivers per cent. ; shopkeepers per cent.; 
sweepers per cent. ; miscellaneous callings 9J ])er cent. ; cultivators 4 per cent. 

Out of the 5,031 houses 2,783 arc occupied by workmen. 84| per cent, of the 
houses occupied by the workmen are on rent whilst 12j j^er cent, of the houses 
belong to the workers themselves and are built on land for which the tenants pay a 
monthly rental. Only 3 per cent, of the houses occupied by the workers stand on 
land which belongs to the worker himself. 

Rents paid in the city, —The following figures of rents paid by the inhabitants of 
these hatas are not without interest:—• 

A. 



Rent of Quarters. 

Rent of Land. 


Description of Quarters. 







Colonelgunj. 

Dirhana. 

Pech Dagh. 

Colonelgunj. 

Birhana. 

Pech Bagh. 


1. Single room, mud walls 


1/8 to 2/- 

1/- to 2/- 


-/2/- to V6/* 

-/8/- to 1/. 

tiled roof, approx, 
area, 16 to 22 sq. yds. 







2. Single room and veran- 

1/8 to 2/- 

1/12 to 4/- 

1/8 to 4/- 

-/12/- 

(land belongs 

1/-to 3/. 

dajb or 2 rooms, pucca 





to the owner 


or mud walls, tiled 





and hence no 


roof, approx, area 22 
to 50 sq. yds. 





rent) 


3. Single room verandah 

2/8 to 3/- 

6/- to 8/- 

5/- to 7/- 

2/8/- 

Do. 

(land belongs 

and courtyard, pucca 
or mud walls, country 
tiled or flat roof, 
approx, area 30 to 
100 sq. yds. 




to the owner 
and hence no 
rent.) 








4. Double rooms with ver¬ 

8/- to 10/- 

— 


(land belongs 



andah courtyard, la¬ 




to the owner 



trine, outside sitting 
room and store rooms, 
katcha pucca walls 
and flat roof with 
wooden beams, etc. 




and hence no 
rent.) 




5. Sweepers quarters built 
by themselves approx. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

““ 

*/4/- to ./8/. 

area 14 to 22 sq. yds. 








Health of the inhabitants of the city. —^The following mortality figures afford an 
interesting comparison :—• 

Cawnpore Municipality .. .. .. 47 per mille 

Whole Province .. .. .. .. 25 „ 

Rural areas of Province .. .. .. 24 „ 

Urban areas .. .. .. .. ,. 37 ,, 

MacRobertganj Workmen's Settlement .. 34 „ 

Lucknow ., .. ,. .. ,. 40 „ 

Agra . 43 ,, 

Allahabad .31*5 ,, 


It will be seen that the mortality in the MacRobert^nj Settlement is much lower 
than that in the Cawnpore City as a whole, in most of the localities wheie la-bonr is 
concentrated, the mortality is very much higher than that r^reseated by the average 


♦ Not printed, 
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for Cawnpore. In some areas the mortality among the factory population is as great 
as 90 and 100 per mille. The beneficial effect of sanitary dwellings can be gauged by 
comparing the mortality figure of settlements like MacRobertganj with the figures 
applicable to labour popu£tion living in the city areas. The mortality of other 
sections of the population living in the city is not nearly so high as that of the labour 
population. 

Cawnpore is notorious for its infantile mortality which is the highest of any town 
in India. Taking the average of 8 years (1921-1928) Cawnpore showed a birth rate 
of 37-53 against which the infantile mortality rate was 452. The corresponding 
figures for MacRobertganj are as follows :— 

Birthrate .. .• .* .. 35*7 

Infantile mortality rate .. .. .. 393 

The high infantile mortality of Cawnpore may be ascribed in a very large measure 
to the extremely insanitary suiTOundings in which the parents live. The infants are 
exposed from the time of their birth to infection of almost every conceivable descrip¬ 
tion and only such infants as acquire immunity from disease can survive. The 
prevalence of tuberculosis amongst mill workers, specially their women-folk is well 
known and this factor would also contribute to the high death rate of infants. There 
can be no doubt that no great improvement in the health of the mill workers and 
their dependents can be effected unless the question of housing them in healthy 
surroundings is solved. 

Workers" settlements provided by employers .—As already stated the average daily 
number of workers employed by different mills is 32,274. The total number of houses 
that have been provided by employers is 3,107 made up of 2,593 single quarters, 453 
double quarters and 61 larger quarters. The total number of persons housed in 
these quarters is 9,659 inclusive of the workman and his dependants. Taking the 
average figure of 3 persons per house, it would appear that 3,220 workmen are at 
present living in houses built by the mills, leaving 29,000 workers who have no housing 
accommodation provided for them by their employers. Thus nine-tenths of the labour 
employed in the mills has to find living accommodation in the city. 

There are not many concerns in Cawnpore which provide dwellings for their 
workmen. Eliminating those concerns which provide dwellings for their watch and 
ward staff only or for negligible numbers of special classes of workers, the following 
concerns have built quarters for workmen ;— 


Name of concerns. Number of 

persons housed. 

Cawnpore Woollen Mills (MacRobertganj) (branch of B.I.C.) .. .. 2,702 

Cooper Allen & Co. (Allengunj) (branch of B.I.C.) .. .. 3,160 

Cawnpore Cotton Mills Sc Kakomi Factory (branch of B.I.C.) .. 1,229 

Elgin Mills (Begg Sutherland & Co.) .. .. .. .. 345 

Cawnpore Sugar Works (Begg Sutherland & Co.) .. .. .. 308 

Union Indian Sugar Works .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 401 

Total. 8,154 

Add number of persons housed by other concerns in Cawnpore roughly 1,505 
(including peons and watch and ward staff). 

Grand Total. 9,659 


MacRobertganj .—The best workmen’s settlement built by the employers in 
Cawnpore is that known as MacRobertganj which houses mainly the workers em¬ 
ployed in the Cawnpore Woollen Mills. 

It has 676 single quarters and 140 double quarters and 12 bungalow cottages, 
built on an open site covering about 26 acres. 

The eastern side is laid out in blocks connected by streets and cross-streets, 
which have been made into shady avenues, which the people find specially pleasant 
during the hot season. 

On the western side the blocks and bungalows are laid out somewhat irregularly 
to conform with the nature of the land. Many open spaces have been left, and there 
is an open central square with gardens, also playgrounds and recreation fields. 

There are 43 blocks besides the bungalows and various scattered buildings. In 
general these blocks follow somewhat the mohalla plan—a little group of buildings 
around a large open stone-paved courtyard with a central water supply, chahutra and 
shade tree. 

The drainage of each block leads off into the general drainage and sewerage 
system. The double quarters have private latrines in the private courtyard at the 
rear of each quarter, and these are well cared for by a large conservancy staff provided 
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by the company. The public latrines are water flushed and connected with the 
municipal sewerage mains. Filtered water and outside lighting is supplied by the 
municipality. 

Water for flushing drains and latrines and for irrigating the gardens and grounds 
is furnished by an electric pump installed by the company. 

Some of the blocks are “ double quarter ” bloclcs and some " single quarter 
blocks. The general design of the block is the same, but in the single quarter 
block there are two lines of 10 quarters each facing other, across the wide courtyard. 
At each end of the courtyard thare two quarters which partly enclose the courtyard. 
Each of these quarters has a wide covered verandah and a room 12 ft. X 10 ft., 
with ceiling averaging a little over 10 feet high. 

All floors are pucca. 

In a " double quarter " block, private courtyards are added at the back and two 
single quarters are connected by doorways, so that each double quarter has twice 
the verandah space and twice the room space plus a courtyard with about 300 sq. ft. 
of space. 

The " single quarter ” blocks have 24 single quarters, while the " double quarter " 
block has 10 double quarters and four single quarters, the first providing for 24 
families, and the second for 14 families. 

Single quarters rent for Ks. 1-2 annas per mensem and double quarters for Rs. 5-10 
annas per mensem and bungalows for Rs. 17 i:>er mensem. 

There is an excellent boys' school and also a girls’ school, each with playgrounds 
adjoining. There are dispensaries for men and for women, and a building for maternity 
and child welfare work. There are clubrooms, and six covered wrestling pits, a 
large community hall, a segregation hospital, a home for widows, a central office, 
shops, woodyards and a butcher’s shop. In fact, every provision is made for a self- 
contained and happy village life. 

Population fluctuates a little, but averages about 2,700 persons—workmen and 
their dependents and a fair number of clerks, etc., of superior staff, who mingle and 
work together happily in the many recreational clubs and activities. 

The members of the clubs pay some monthly fees and the clubs receive grants-in- 
aid from the company. Many tournaments, fetes, dramas, and other social activi¬ 
ties are carried on by the residents of the settlement. In the tournaments the 
MacRobertganj teams win their full share of trophies. 

Communal tension has been very slight and indeed the appreciation of this happy 
life in the settlement is attested by the fact that more people apply for houses there 
than can be accommodated. 

Judicial cases, arbitration and mediation are carried on very effectively and satis¬ 
factorily by a sadar panchaya* composed of three Hindu members, one Mohammadaii 
and one Christian, giving representation to all communities. 

The company provides two sergeants, a watch and ward stafl, a large conservancy 
staff, maintenance staff, full medical and educational staff, gardeners and a matron 
in charge of the home, all under the charge of the welfare superintendent. 

The British India Corporation, of which the Cawnpore Woollen Mills Co. is a 
branch, have recently purchased from the Improvement Trust about 50 acres of 
additional land for expanding their workmen’s settlement. This land is rapidly 
being put intb shape for future buildings, a large stadium has been erected, and near 
by a full size football field is being prepared. 

AUenganj, —The above area connects with MacRobertganj on the west and reaches 
nearly to Allenganj—another large settlement of this Corporation, providing homes 
for 3,160 persons, and equipped and staffed very much like MacRobertganj. This 
settlement has 816 single quarters, 74 double quarters and four small cottages. 

There are two types of single quarters renting at Rs. 1-2 annas and Rs. 1-10 annas 
per mensem respectively, and two types of double quarters renting at Rs. 3-4 annas 
and Rs. 4 ^er mensem respectively, and four cottages renting at 12 per mensem. 

This settlement also has a community hall, dispensaries, maternity and child 
welfare centre, boys’ school, girls’ school, club rooms, office building and recreation 
and playgrounds, two large open squares and gardens. There are several organised 
clubs and a sadar panchayat composed as in MacRobertganj and performing the 
same functions. The Company provides two sergeants and a staff which is almost 
the exact duplicate of the MacRobertganj staff. 

Kakomiganj. —Kakomiganj, another settlement of the British India Corporation 
at Juhi has a total of 325 quarters housing over 900 persons—^workmen and their 
dependants. 

In Kakomiganj single quarters rent at Rs. 2 per mensem and double quarters at 
Rs. 4 per mensem. 
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Conservancy, watch and ward, water and lighting, maintenance staff and manage¬ 
ment are all provided by the Company who are planning a complete welfare programme 
similar to that carried on in their other settlements. 

The British India Corporation have in all provided 2,254 quarters in which over 
8,000 persons workmen, and their dependants, as also a fair number of clerks, etc., 
are living. 

. It is understood that the return on capital outlay on these dwellings does not 
exceed 2 per cent. The Trust has gone fully into the question of costs of workmen’s 
dwellings and a note on this matter by Mr. A. Roland Price, Chief Engineer to tllfe 
Trust, which is attached as Appendix III will be read with interest. It will be seen 
that on to-day's prices an up-to-date settlement will not yield a return of more than 
2J per cent.—this return does not take into consideration expenditure on welfare 
work, e.g., provision of schools, dispensaries, amenities for recreation, etc., nor does 
it include any provision for conservancy, watch and ward and supervision. 

Examination of the question of Proper Housing of Workmen .—The Indian Industrial 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland took up the question of 
the proper housing of industrial classes and it made the following recommendations :— 

(1) Government should use its power to acquire land on behalf of employers for 
the housing of labour, subject to certain safeguards ; (2) land might also be acquired 
at the cost of Government or local authorities concerned, which they might lease 
at easy rates to employers for erecting industrial dwellings ; (3) local authorities 
should be responsible for the development and laj^'-out of industrial areas on suitable 
lines, and for securing the maintenance of proper sanitary conditions in such areas ; 
(4) it would be undesirable and unjust to compel individual employers to house their 
own labour. 

The attitude of Cawnpore employers towards the question of the housing of their 
labour has been uniformly sympathetic. 

A special meeting of a Committee consisting of the representatives of the two 
Chambers of Commerce, the Municipal Board and the Improvement Trust in 
Cawnpore w^as held on the lOth of January, 1921. 

This Committee recognised the great urgency of the problem of housing industrial 
labour in Cawnpore. It was agreed that the cost of providing dwellings for labour 
ought not to be laid solely upon the individual employer. It was realised that there 
are a considerable number of employers who would be prepared to enter into a 
scheme for building their own houses, with financial as.sistance, on the hire purchase 
system ; and it was resolved that the Trust should elaborate a scheme of this sort 
and submit it to the Committee for discussion. It was, however, felt that the number 
of persons likely to take advantage of such a scheme would be so small that only the 
fringe of the subject could be touched. 

Reference was made to certain new buildings put up by the Elgin Mills to house 
their labour, and rough figures were laid before the Committee as to cost and rent; 
and from these it appeared tliat the demand for sanitary and properly constructed 
dwellings was probably greater than had been realised, and that labour was prepared 
to pay something approaching an economic rent yielding 4 per cent, on total outlay. 
It was generally considered that a full economic rent would not be obtainable except 
in a few cases, and it was agreed that the local bodies, i.e., the Municipal Board and 
the Improvement Trust and the employer might reasonably be expected to recognise 
their moral responsibility in the matter, and to shoulder each his own share, of the 
financial burden. It was suggested that the Municipal Board deal lightly with 
industrial settlement in the matter of taxation, with special reference to the fact 
that such settlement would demand smaller services from the Board than do 
ordinary bazaar dwellings. The Committee stated :— 

The Improvement Trust should assist by the provision of land at concession 
rates and of sanitary requirements and water supply. With this assistance the 
employer should provide accommodation for the bulk of his workers, contenting 
himself with a lower rate of interest on the capital so employed than he would expect 
to get if he put the same amount of capital into Iris business. He would, undoubtedly, 
reap indirect benefits from this employment of his capital, which it is not possible 
to state in terms of money." 

With this co-operative efiort it was felt that the gulf between the present price 
of land ahd building, and the rent which the workman could or would pay, might be 
bridged : but at the same time it was recognised that the workman must do his 
share. Wages had recently been raised to a considerable extent largely on the plea 
that the workmen were forced to pay increased rents in the bazaar ; and it was agreed 
that there was no reason why the workmen should not pay at least the same rent in 
a sanitary settlement as he did in the insanitary quarters which were all that he 
could at tiiat time find. In this connection it was noted that the rents of the workmen 
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residing in the settlement of Messrs. Cooper Allen and of the woollen mills, had not 
been raised, in spite of the increase of their wages ; and it was pointed out that the 
low rate of rent there prevailing was a direct inducement to workmen whom it was 
desired to attract into new settlements, to refuse to pay a reasonable rent. 

It was therefore hoped that the managers of these settlements would take steps 
to increase their rents as opportunity ohered. 

The Trust in considering the report of the Committee just referred to, accepted 
the proposals outlined above and placed on record its considered opinion that no 
Migal liability to house mill hands could or should be enforced by legislation either 
against the millowners, the Trust or the Municipal Board. It must be admitted that 
neither the Improvement Trust nor the Municipal Board has so far done anything 
which would induce employers to put up improved dwellings for workmen. Some 
years back negotiations were carried on with the Muir Mills and the Victoria Mills 
for the construction of workmen's dwellings and land was offered at Rs. 7,500 per 
acre, but even though this very high figure of price was accepted, the negotiations 
broke down owing to the absence of water supply. 

Since then there has been great depression in trade and industry which has 
disinclined commercial concerns from spending money on developments which are 
not directly remunerative. The question of water supply has now been solved as the 
Municipal Board have been able to extend their water works. 

The settlements to which reference has been made were built some 30 or 40 years 
ago at a time when the profits which the employers were making in Cawnpore used 
to be much higher than to-day and building costs, including the cost of land, were 
very low. 

In January, 1928, a joint committee of the representatives of the Municipal Board, 
employers of labour, and the Improvement Trust discussed this matter again. It was 
agreed that the serious congestion and very insanitary condition of houses in which the 
majority of labour class employed in the mills lived were responsible for the high 
death rate and infantile mortahty in the town. It was considered that suitable 
qaurters for at least 20,000 workmen and their families were required as the provision 
of a few quarters here and there had not served the object in view ; and it was agreed 
that the problem could only be successfully tackled by co-operation of all the parties 
concerned, i.e., the millowners, the Improvement Trust and the Municipal Board 
and that Government aid to finance the scheme by loan was essential. 

The scheme suggested was that the Improvement Trust should raise a loan from 
Government at about 6 per cent, interest to build a number of quarters and of the 
type as suggested or approved of by the various millowners and such settlements be 
handed over to them after construction. The millowners would repay the loan by 
equated instalments in 30 years at the end of which period the settlement comprising 
quarters for the mill hands would become the property of the millowners. It w'as 
further suggested that the cost of providing roads, sewers, and sanitary conveniences 
should be a charge on the loan money and should be incurred by the Improvement 
Trust, as a part of the scheme, but the cost of providing street lights and water mains 
on the roads .should be a charge on the Municipal Board, in the same manner as such 
conveniences are provided for in other areas within the Municipal limits. 

The question has just been again examined by the Improvement Trust Enquiry 
Committee appointed this year by the United Provinces Government, under the 
chairmanship of Mr, H. S. Crosthwaite, C.I.E., I.C.S. The representatives of the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce in giving evidence before this Committee expressed 
their approval of the scheme already referred to, whereby Government were to provide 
funds at a low rate of interest; the Trust were to provide land and approved buildings 
at cost, and the Municipality to provide roads, sewerage, water mains and lighting 
free, and the factory on whose behalf the expenditure was incurred would repay the 
amount in payments to be equated over a series of years. 

The Crosthwaite Enquiry Committee, which has just submitted its report to 
Government, has made the following recommendation :— 

The Fremantle Committee suggested that the local authorities should furnish 
the land and amenities at a concession price and that the buildings should be erected 
by the commercial companies. We agree that co-operation on these lines is necessary, 
but we go further and suggest that the companies should be given the additional 
facility of loans from Government on easy terms of repayment at the rate of interest 
at which Government can itself borrow. We think that this further offer will be 
necessary before an adequate response from the commercial community will be 
forthcoming. Suitable areas for settlements exist already in the Gutaiya, Factory 
Area, Southern City Extension, and Khedasi Lines III. B schemes, which are capable 
of further extension if necessary. We propose that these areas should be made 
available to the mills on a 90 years' lease on payment of a premium equivalent to 
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the acquisition cost plus overhead charges, with a nominal yearly rent for the con¬ 
struction of workmen's dwellings, and that Government should lend to the mills, if 
the mills so desire, the money requisite for the premium and cost of construction and 
development at a rate of interest approximating to the rate at which Government 
can itself borrow. The loans should be repaid in equated instalments extending over 
a period of 30 years. Both lands and buildings will be mortgaged to Government as 
security for repayment. We have been assured by the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce that if Government are willing to lend on the above terms some of the 
leading mills will build settlements for their workmen in the near future. If the 
response to this offer is inadequate the sites should be offered to private persons on 
lease for 90 years, renewable every 30 years at an enhancement not exceeding 50 per 
cent, on the same conditions as those suggested for the mills, except that the premium 
should include the cost of such development as may be necessary, that no money 
be lent by Government, and that the rent to be charged for the quarters should be 
so calculated as to give a return of not more than 6 per cent, net after allowing for 
renewals and repairs. An additional condition will be that the houses are to be 
kept in good repair and that if the lessee fails to do so the Trust can have the repairs 
carried out at the expense of the lessee or in the alternative cancel the lease. This 
is in addition to our proposals for housing the poorer classes in paragraph 15. There 
is also available a triangular area to the west of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway siding which should be offered to private builders on the same terms 
and conditions. The Committee is unanimously opposed to the alternative of the 
Trust itself constructing factory workmen’s dwellings on the large scale that is 
required in Cawnpore." 

The Committee have also recommended to Government the taking up of certain 
schemes which include the acquisition and laying out of 27 hatas, which would mean 
the demolition of 2,400 houses and dis-housing 9,351 persons living in them. The 
reference to paragraph 15 in the above excerpt relates to a further recommendation 
made by the Committee whereby the Trust is to be given from provincial revenues 
a compensatory grant of Rs. 50,000 a year to be utilized in helping the dis-housed 
persons. It has been suggested that these grants should be spent on the provision 
of brick plinths and brick wall pillars, so constructed as to admit of mud walling 
being bonded, so as to fill in the spaces between the pillars and thus constitute a 
suitable structure to carry the roof of a poor class dwelling. These grants would be 
available also for the purchase of doors, windows and roofing materials, which would 
be purchased by the Trust in bulk and retailed to de-housed persons at or near cost 
price, so as to afford them the benefit of the low rates made possible by such bulk 
purchases. It has further been suggested that assistance for the construction of 
better type of houses with brick walls should also be made available in the shape of 
doors, windows and roofing materials at concession rates. The grant would naturally 
be utilized to help only those persons whose employers are not willing to make 
arrangements for their housing. 

If the scheme recommended by the Committee for the better housing of workers 
in mills, has the approval of Government and the mills concerned, it would only be 
necessary for the Trust to provide land at cost price for purposes of that scheme. 

The Enquiry Committee have approved of the following new schemes to be 
taken in hand during the five years commencing on the 1st April, 1930 :— 


(1) Pechbagh Dalelpurwa .. .. .. Rs. 5,86,870 

(2) Birhana. „ 4,14,700 

(3) Naya Chowk . „ 1,35,300 

(4) Moti Mahal . 69,000 

(5) Colonelganj . ,,2,55,130 

(6) Khalasi Lines III. B . „ 1,00,800 

(7) Creet’s compound .. .. .. .. ,, 1,17,700 

(8) Old Cawnpore .. .. .. .. .. ,, 1,70,500 


ToUl.Rs. 18,50,000 


Most of the above new schemes deal directly with some of the insanitary katas 
of the city and their object is to lay out and develop the land so as to provide space 
for shops, residential quarters and godowns built on approved lines. 

The whole question of the housing of industrial workers and of removal of con¬ 
gestion in the city depends on wheSier the Government are able to provide the 
necessary funds or not. The schemes have been so formed that quite apart from the 
loan which the Government would be required to give to the industrial concerns and 
for which they would receive suitable security and interest, the additional funds 
necessary during the five years would not exceed Rs. 10,50,000. 
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It has been proposed that this deficit should be met by the following additional 
yearly income which the Government has been asked to provide :— 

Rs. Rs. 


Increase in the stamp duty on the transfer of 
certain properties 
Municipal contribution 
Sale proceeds of special Nazul 
Grants for poorer class dwellings 


1,00,000 X 5 - 5,00,000 
42,000 X 5 = 2,10,000 
60,000 X 5 -= 3,00,000 
50,000 X 5 - 2,50,000 


12,60,000 


This leaves a surplus of roughly Rs. 2,00,000, due to the fact that the programme 
does not take fully into consideration the yearly grant of Rs. 50,000, which has 
been recommended to cover unremunerative schemes. The Trust would expend 
this sui'plus on the objects for which the grant is made. 


APPENDIX III. 

Mr. A. ROLAND PRICE, M. INST. M. and CY. E., CHIEF ENGINEER, 
CAWNPORE IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 

Note on the Housing of Workmen in Cawnpore. 

The question of the housing of the working classes has been steadily gathering 
importance and forcing itself on the attention of the various employers of labour, 
Government and the Improvement Trust. It is not the simple matter of providing 
houses, but a knowledge of the type of house to be built with minimum accommo¬ 
dation which can be allotted to each working class family compatible with their 
convenience and comfort, and at a minimum rent. The wretchedness of the dark 
and sordid hovels in the city in which four or five or more persons are huddled together 
has already been described at length in the body of this report, but no written 
description can fully bring one to realize the dire consequences of an existence in 
such places. 

The percentage of married and single workers living in the city is not known ; 
according to B.I.C. statistics this can be assumed to be 3 to 1. A single worker 
requires one room and a verandah, and should be built in a sanitary manner and in 
airy surroundings. The size of the rooms in the city vary, in some cases they are 
only 8 ft, by 6 ft., and the projection of the kutcha roof forms a small verandah. 
When a worker is married a very natural attempt is made to provide privacy, even 
if the courtyard is only hung round with “ gunny " bags. 

The British India Corporation have stated that the accommodation which they 
provide in their settlements is sufficient for the needs of their employees. McRobert- 
ganj can be considered a model settlement, for the simple reason that all quarters 
have a good circulation of air round them and are not " back to back," as in the 
Allenganj Settlement. 

For obvious reasons it is cheaper and more economical to build quarters in rows 
and " back to back," and if cross ventilation could be arranged it would meet the 
case. The problem is to provide a settlement which will bring an economical return 
on the capital expended. Building materials can be said to be obtained at reasonable 
rates. Good second-class bricks are sold at Rs. 13 to Rs. 14 per 1,000. Only inferior 
timber, such as Nim, Tamarind, and small logs of Shisham is available locally, 
Sal wood is imported and is suitable for door jambs and roof timbers. Cut sal wood 
can be obtained at Rs. 3 per cub. ft. Country batten doors can be obtained at 
12 anna^to Re. 1 per sq. ft. Teak is imported and expensive and usually costs 
Rs. 5 per cub. ft. A cheap floor can be built of dry brick on edge. This floor is not 
entirely sanitary but is an improvement on the katcha mud floors which are pmvided 
in the city. A cheap sanitary floor can be made from 6 in. lime concrete with cement 
rubbing finish. A satisfactory sanitary flooring can be made with flat bricks over 
3 in. lime concrete. For the walling, sun-dried pressed bricks can be used, but it is 
doubtful if a dry mud wall of this nature can be made permanently waterproof, 
A substantial walling can be made of good second-class bricks in mud with lime 
pointed outside. For the roofing, local tiles are usually fixed on cut timber. This 
type of roofing is cheap but the difficulty is to obtain cross-ventilation if qulsufters 
are placed " back to back.” It has been suggested that if the roofs are made lyith 
semi-circular arches, cross-ventilation can be obtained. This would considembly 
cheapen the cost of construction. 
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In order to arrive at an estimate for the cost of building 50 quarters on one 
acre of land, the following accommodation per quarter has been allowed. One 
room, 12 ft. by 10 ft., with a 7-ft. verandah in front, and a 12 ft. by 10 ft. courtyard 
surrounded by a 6-ft, wall. From estimates which have been made the cost of 
construction varies from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 per quarter. 

Under the United Provinces Municipalities Act, Section 298, municipalities are 
empowered to make bye-laws, and under this section the Cawnpore Municipality 
have made building bye-laws which wore adopted in 1916, restricting the number of 
houses in a hata to 50 per acre. This bye-law was made to prevent congestion on 
new sites. In addition to above restriction it is required that one-sixth of the total 
area must be left open as compound and one-fourth open area included in the house. 
This means that each family house must not be less than 80-67 sq. yds. in area, of 
which 20 sq. yds. must be open, leaving 60-5 sq. yds. for building. The.sc bye-laws 
are for married families, but there are many workmen who come in from their 
villages leaving their families behind. In another section of the building bye-laws, 
every room intended for human habitation must have a clear area of not less than 
80 sq. ft., and a minimum width of 7 ft. 

The following is the estimated cost of building a workmen's settlement, allowing 
50 quarters per acre. 

Estimated cost. 

Cost of one acre of land, including developments, i.e., drains, 

water mains, roads .. .. .. ., . . .. Rs. 6,850 

Estimated cost of building 50 quarters, comprising a 
12 ft. by 10 ft. room, 7 ft. verandah, and 12 ft by 10 ft. 
courtyard, at Rs. 450 each, allowing 50 quarters per acre 22,500 

Water flushed latrines, per acre .. .. .. .. 600 


Rs. 29,950 

Say Rs. 30,000 or Rs. 600 per quarter. 

Note .—No provision has been made for boundary walls, fencing or lighting. 
Returns anticipated. 

If Rs. 600 is the capital value of each quarter, then the rent calculation should 
be;— 

Interest on Rs. 600 at 6 per cent, per annum .. .. Rs. 36 

Maintenance, repairs and depreciation, charged at 2 per 

cent, per annum .. .. .. .. .. .. 12 


Rs. 48 


or a monthly rental of Rs. 4. 

It is impossible to get Rs. 4 per month for a quarter of this kind. It is doubtful 
whether more than Rs. 2 would be obtained. 

The rent paid by the workmen in the B.I.C. Settlement quarters is as follows:— 

Single . Rs. 1-2 annas to Rs. 1-12 annas p.m. 

Double . Rs. 3 to Rs. 5-10 annas p.m. 


At a charge of Rs. 2 per month, or ,, .. Rs. 24 per annum. 

Depreciation and repairs at 1J per cent, per annum 9 

Net receipt per annum . Rs. 15 


there is only a return of 2J per cent, on the capital. 

This estimated return does not take into consideration the cost of welfare work, 
provision of schools, recreation grounds, etc., or the cost of the conservancy staff. 

In the present state of trade, employers are not likely to build for a return of 
2J per cent., and if the building of workmen's settlements is to be encouraged, 
employers must either be subsidi 2 ed or else modern amenities, such as roads, water 
supply, drains, sewerage, lights, etc., should be provided free by either the Trust 
or file Municipality, and even then the employers must increase the rent if they 
demand a return of even 5 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

From the above it will be seen that the cost of land and development is about 
R«. 137 per quarter, and in order to obtain an economic return of, say, 5 per cent., 
the quarter would have to be built for Rs. 163. 
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Even if the land was sold at cost and developed at the expense of Government 
and the quarter rented at Rs. 2, the cost of each quarter should not exceed Rs. 280, 
for a return of 5 per cent, to the builder. With the present cost of material it is not 
possible to build on sanitary lines, and give the accommodation needed for such a 
small sum unless the type of house is the same as at present exists in the city. 


HAIiNESS AND SADDLERY FACTORY, LABOUR UNION, CAWNPORE. 


2. Recognized Union .—^The Union consists of over 500, who are the labourers of 
the Government Harness and Saddlerj’- Factory, Cawnpore, except the president of 
the union, who is an outsider. The factory is owned and managed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Army Department. It employs at present about 1,500 workmen. 
The union has been recognized by the Government of India. 

3. System of Payment .—In this factory, except those who are employed as 
transportation coolie.s and in store department, almost all the labourers are paid on 
piece-work system. This system does not ensure any fixed wages. 

The payment is made monthly, and only on the manufacture of those goods, 
which are passed finally by the department. No payment is made on those goods 
which are rejected. 

It might be noted in this connection that the rate at which payment is made 
for the work done, is also ever changing, depending more or less on the will of the 
supervising staff. It has nothing to do with the prevailing market rate of any 
particular commodity. 

The Government keeps a highly paid supervising staff in the factory, which swells 
the overhead charges in the manufacture of goods. This doubly affects the workmen. 
The Government being unable to manufacture the goods, at the market, or below 
the market price, on account of its heavy overhead charges, gets its requirements 
from private manufacturers, and this very often leads to the reduction of labouring 
staff. Within a period of six months, the number of labourers has been reduced from 
2,200 to 1,500 or 1,600 ; and the orders for the manufacture of goods, which would 
otherwise have been executed in the factory, have been placed with private firms. 
It also adversely affects the workmen, as it leads to an attempt that is often made to 
reduce his rate of payment. 

A perusal of the monthly payment of the workmen of the factory will show how 
little and inadequate their monthly earnings are. The rate of payment of piece¬ 
workers and the wages of those, who work on fixed daily rates, should be increased. 
Their scale of wages has remained stationery for the last 10 years. Most of them are 
heavily indebted. 

The Government should guarantee a minimum living wage for each workman. 

4. Compulsory Leave System .—In this factory, a system of giving compulsory 
leave to the workmen is prevalent. If at any time, as is the case at present, there is 
not sufficient work in the factory, to keep all the workmen employed (some of the 
shops in the factory are working for only four days in the week), the head of the 
factory, would not as a rule, proportionately decrease the number of workmen 
permanently, so that the remaining men may be able to earn a living wage, but he 
would give them temporary leave. The result is that these workmen live idle, 
with the hope of getting work in the factory in future. If their services were per¬ 
manently dispensed with, they might have earned their living elsewhere. Sometimes 
it happens that a number of workmen go to the factory daily only to be told in the 
course of the day, that there is no work for them on dhat day. They are not even 
given compulsory leave. Some of these workmen have to walk to the factory from 
long disyinces. The union respectfully urges that the system of giving compulsory 
leave, or calling the workmen to the factory, without providing them with sufficient 
work, should be stopped. The Government maintains it in its selfish interest, as it 
costs it nothing to keep workmen idle, and it gets the advantage of their skilled 
services, whenever it needs them, without pa 3 dng for the period when it could not 
provide them with any work. 

The Government fears that if it were to permanently dispense with the services of 
skilled workmen, whenever they are not needed, they would in this case take up other 
work, or migrate to other places, and would not be available to it whouevet needed. 
The Government ought to pay a minimum salary to its workmen for this ** ** 

period. And wages should be paid fortnightly and not on the 7th of each mouths 

5. No Housing Arrangetneni,-^The Government has not made any housing 
arrangement for ite workmen. 
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A very large percentage of tlie labour in the factory, is drawn from villages and 
other places, situated several miles from it. In a large number of cases, labourers have 
to walk four to eight miles, in going to and coming back from, the factory—which 
tells heavily upon the vitality of the workmen—already weak on account of 
insufficient nourishment, not to mention the waste of time involved in this. 

Other employers of labour in Cawnpore have provided decent quarters for their 
workmen. 

It can reasonably be expected that Government's treatment of its labour 
ought to be examplary to private employers of labour. If it cannot do that, it 
should at any rate follow their example. 

The private dwellings of the workmen, who live in Cawnpore—^which is one of the 
most congested cities of the world, and where house-rent is very high, are very 
insanitary and unhealthy. They naturally affect the health and efficiency of the 
labourers. 

6. Want of Medical Arrangements .—^There are no free medical arrangements for 
the workmen, outside the factory. Other employers of labour in Cawnpore, who 
have constructed workmen's dwellings, have also made free medical arrangement 
for their workmen even outside their factories. 

Government should also do something in this respect. 

7. No Gratuity or Pension .—^The workmen are neither given any pension, nor 
any gratuity on retirement. In very rare cases, gratuity of only triffing amount 
is given out of Fine Fund —if available. That hardly meets the situation. They 
are not given benefits of Provident Fund Rules, as is allowed to the employees of 
railway and of other bodies, and to a class of other Government servants. The 
absence of these benefits causes much^hardship to the workmen, and there is no 
reason why they should not be allowed its benefits. 

8. Welfare Work .—Educational facilities are allowed to the children of workmen 
only in the factory on payment of 8 annas per month, per boy. 

This facility can be available of, only by those workmen, who live not very far 
from the factory. 

This levy of 8 annas per boy should be done away with. 

Workmen have to attend the factory from 7 a.m. to 3.45 p.m., with an interval 
of 1 hour from 11 a.m. A very large percentage of workmen, who live at a distance 
from the factory cannot leave the factory (nor are they at present allowed to 
leave the factory) during the interval, for taking their bath and meals, etc. 

Proper arrangements should be made in the factory for the same by providing 
separate sheds for bathing and for taking food. Better arrangements should be made 
for providing cold drinking water to all workmen, during hot season. 


CERTAIN MILLHANDS OF CAWNPORE. 

A few of our grievances and requirements, 

1. We are not granted leave when we require it of necessity. Our names are 
struck off from the factory if we are absent for four days, and the wages due to us 
are forfeited. 

2. Our pay is very low and is not sufficient to support us. 

3. We work in the mills from childhood on to old age, but whenever any 
of us are unfit for work we are turned out of employment without any consideration 
whatever. 

4. We should be given some share from the profits of the company. 

5. We should be allowed one month’s leave with pay after one year’s service. 

6. Our residential quarters are bad and too small for our requirements. The 
millowners should provide quarters for us at low rents. 

7. Women workers should be given one month's leave with pay before the time 
of confinement, as is the practice in Bombay, where leave is granted for six weeks 
with an allowance of 8 annas a day. 

8. A lady doctor should be appointed by Government to look after the health 
of women workers. 

*9. Some legislation should be enacted to enforce fortnightly pa 3 mients of wages ; 
the payments being made within four days of their becoming due. 
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To show the monthly earnings of salaried hands a statement is 

given 

below. 

Figures are stated as 

they stand in the month of August, 1929 






Rs. 

a. 



Rs. 

a. 

8 men at 


6 

0 each. 

2 men at 


32 

0 each. 

8 „ 


7 

0 „ 

29 


35 

0 „ 

43 „ 


8 

0 

3 


37 

0 „ 

44 „ 


9 

0 „ 

1 man at 


38 

0 .. ■ 

4 „ 


.. 10 

0 „ 

1 


39 

0 „ 

31 .. 


.. 10 

8 ,. 

10 men at 


40 

0 .. 

1 man at 


11 

0 

16 „ 


45 

0 „ 

93 men at 


12 

0 „ 

1 man at 


49 

0 „ 

139 „ 


13 

0 „ 

3 men at 


50 

0 .. 

16 „ 


.. 14 

0 „ 

3 „ 


60 

0 „ 

11 


15 

0 ,. 

5 „ 


65 

0 „ 

16 


16 

0 

2 „ 


68 

0 .. 

8 „ 


17 

0 „ 

2 „ 


70 

0 „ 

16 „ 


18 

0 „ 

2 „ 


74 

0 „ 

5 ,> 


19 

0 

6 „ 


75 

0 

24 „ 


.. 20 

0 „ 

3 ., 


90 

0 ,. 

1 man at 


.. 21 

0 „ 

1 man at 


98 

0 „ 

22 men at 


.. 22 

0 

1 


100 

0 „ 

2 


.. 23 

0 „ 

1 ,> 


116 

0 

3 .. 


.. 24 

0 „ 

1 „ 


122 

0 „ 

22 


.. 25 

0 „ 

6 men at 


140 

0 

6 


.. 26 

0 „ 

1 man at 


180 

0 „ 

2 „ 


.. 27 

0 „ 

1 ,, . • 


200 

0 ,. 

17 


.. 28 

0 „ 

1 


240 

0 „ 

20 


30 

0 

.— 







Total .. 

664 




Average earnings 

of piece 

and contract hands are in the 

neighbourhood of 

the following figures 

— 









Composing. 







Rs. 




Rs. 

2 men, grade I at . 


50-55 

43 men, grade VI at 


*. 

25-30 

3 

Hat . 


45-50 

25 „ VII at 


.. 

20-25 

10 

Ill at . 


40-45 

8 „ VIII at 



15-20 

18 

IV at . 


35-40 

1 man grade IX at 


,. 

10-15 

31 

Vat , 


30-35 

—_ 






Total 

141 







For year 1928. 







Bindery— 

-Piece-workers. 







Rs. 



Rs, 


7 men at 



24 each. 

1 man at .. 

., 

5 each. 

9 „ 



15 „ 

1 . 

,, 

12 

2 



19 

1 „ 


13 


1 man at 



14 „ 

1 .. 

, , 

8 „ 

1 M 



7 „ 

1 „ 

,, 

4 


5 men at 



9 „ 

— 






Total 

30 






Contract system {Press-room and Litho), 







Rs. 



Rs. 


24 men at 



12 each. 

1 man at .. 


24 each. 

34 „ 



13 „ 

4 men siti ^« • • 


25 


1 man at 



14 

1 man at .. 


27 


3 men at 



15 „ 

1 .. 


28 


2 



16 

3 men at .. 


30 


7 „ 



17 ,. 

1 man at *« * * 


32 


3 o 



18 ,. 

4 men • • • • 


35 


3 



19 „ 

3 . 


45 


7 „ 



20 „ 

1 man at ,. 

. * 

50 


7 „ 



22 „ 

— 







Total .. 

no 
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The prices have gone up in this country as in others. The table of wages 
given above is sufficient to show how badly are the lower classes of press hands 
treated by the Government of the Provinces. It passes comprehension how can a 
man live on a wage of Rs. 6 or Rs. 10 a month, especially if he happens to have a 
family, as in majority oi cases he is bound to have. It would be an astonishing 
thing in a private individual if he appropriated the fruits of labour of human beings, 
and underpaid them badly and yet did not entertain the slightest misgiving about 
the elevation of his private character, or the purity of his private atmosphere. 
But what hope can there be for the removal of the coarse depravity of the garret 
and the slum, if the Government of the Province does not set an example befitting 
a gentleman in a department in which it is an employer ? If a Government of a 
big province with all its resourses is incapable of recognizing this simple fact, what 
hope could be entertained from a private employer ? These figures are sufficient to 
show that a legal minimum wage must be fixed by law and strictly enforced. 


A real hardship is generally caused by the fact that piece-workers are not paid 
for the time during which they remain idle in the Press for want of work. Though 
after repeated memorials the superintendent has very recently commenced paying 
for " no work,” the measure adopted is up till now half-hearted, inasmuch as 
the privilege is granted casually according to the pleasure of the superintendent, 
and men are paid half the wages only, whereas the Government of India pay in full 
in similar circumstances. A quotation is made below from a circular of the 
Government of India in this connection ” (10) piece-workers have represented that 
a real hardship has been caused by the fact that they receive no payment for any 
time during which they remain idle in the Press for lack of work. To remove this 
grievance it has been decided that in future they will be paid according to their 
class rates, if during normal working hours they have to remain idle for this cause.” 

Overtifne .—Extra hours are worked when urgency demands it, and are known as 
” overtime.” For evaluation, which means for the computation of wages for the 
” overtime ” put in, 8 hours count as a day for lino-mono operators, engine room and 
machine room assistants, while 7 hours count as a day for the rest, except readers 
and copyholders for whom 6 hours count for a day. 

Now it is clear from the preceding paragraphs that the usual working day consists 
of 6i hours in the Government Press, for nearly 940 men out of a total of 962. But 
when the Government comes to assess the wages of ” overtime ” done by a worker 
it computes it on a basis of 7 hours a day. In other w’ords for a calculation of ” over¬ 
time,” a day is taken to be half an hour longer. That is to say again, what a worker 
earns in hours while he is fresh, he has to earn it in 7 hours after he has become 
tired and jaded by hours hard work already put in during the course of the day. 
It does not require much argument to show that extra work put in after a day's 
hard w'ork is exceedingly more taxing to the powers of the worker than the day's 
work, yet the local Government calculates the wages exactly on the pay or the 
average wages that the man gets for a regular day's work, neither more nor less. This 
is in direct contradiction to the rule prevailing with the Government of India Press, 
■which adds 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, to the man’s pay or average wage and then 
calculates the amount of ” over work.” This shows a rational recognition of the fact 
that for ” over work ” a man is working 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, harder and must 
be paid accordingly. The simple idea of fair play has left the local Government 
unaffected although the Resolution No. A-31 of the Board of Industries administra¬ 
tion, dated the 15th July, 1920, was published in the United Provinces Gazette, 
dated 17th August, 1920. 

” Overtime ” is a normal feature of labour in the Government Press, well-known to 
the employees who do the labour and the Government wliich employs them, yet this 
overtime work is utilized to cause a hardship to the overtime worker. It does not 
count for the purpose of leave, salary or pension. A clerk who does no overtime 
work is entitled to get casual leave. But an overtime worker who has probably 
impaired his health in the overwork, does not get it, because he is an overtime worker. 
This additional work does not get additional leave and does not count as regards 
pay on the leave days. 

Mule 19.—Of Resolution No. 31-A of the Boards of Industries and Munitions, 
d^ted Simla, ISth July, 1920, republished in the ” United Provinces Gazette,” 
dated the 7th August, 1920 says:— 

19. ” Salaried hands to earn overtime will, in future, be eligible for casual leave.” 

In fact the workers of the United Provinces Government Press would welcome 
an increase in working hours to 8 hours a day as in the Government of India Press, 
knd would also welcome all the rules and rates of pay and wages that arc applicable 
there. 
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Leave .—In connection with leave the following provisions at present exist:— 

(i) Casual leave with pay is not granted to employees, whether permanent or 
temporary, who are eligible to earn unlimited overtime allowances. 

(ii) Employees on the temporary salaried establishment are not entitled to leave 
with pay. 

(iii) Piece-workers are not eligible for leave with pay except in case of an accident 
inside the Press. 

(iv) Employees absent without leave are fined three days' pay for each day 
they are absent and piece-workers one day for each day tliey are absent. 

To add to the injustice of the rules stated in rule 22 they are worked in a very 
unsatisfactory manner by the superintendent. A man who under the rules has 
earned his leave on full pay is granted leave on half pay and even without pay, 
as will immediately hereinafter appear. 

Out of 962 men, 221 only are permanent, while the remaining 741 hold temporary 
appointments. Figures are simply staggering. One wonders whether the Govern¬ 
ment intend to abolish the Press in near future, and tliis is why they have manned 
it wdth temporary hands. If, however, the Press is to be retained as a permanent 
institution, it passes all comprehension why the figures representing permanent 
and temporary employees should not at least be reversed if temporary employment 
is not altogether done away with. 

Another grievance of these people is that while employees in other offices of the 
Government in Allahabad are enjoying holidays of 40 to 50 days, employees in the 
Press cannot get more than 24 days in a year. It is understood that the Government 
of India grants 38 days for their Press labourers. 


Pension .—As a rule the permanent establishment is only eligible for pension. 
More than 77 per cent, of the establishment being temporary, Government very 
deliberately evade their responsibility in this respect. How else can their indifference 
be explained in this matter ? Are they not giving pensions to thousands in other 
departments ? 

The Government of the United Provinces should either adopt the course followed 
by the Government of India, or make the temporary establishment permanent and 
therefore pensionable. The employees of the Press are anxiously looking out for 
such a consummation. 


Constitution of a provident fund is another desideratum of the poor lot of men 
working in the Allahabad Government Press. A provident fund, is created out of 
the earnings of a man to provide for his children and old age. To this the Govern¬ 
ment add a small interest on account of the money being deposited with them. 
So the Government should start a provident fund scheme for the employees of the 
Press. Considering the hard lot and poor earnings of the Press employees, the 
Government of India have removed these disadvantages as long ago as July, 1920. 
An extract from their Board of Industries and Munitions No. A-31, dated the 15th 
July, 1920, is :—- 

A large number of men who are now employed on a temporary basis will become 
eligible for pension privileges, and will be allowed to count their past continuous 
temp^ary service. 

For all future employees the Government of India Presses Provident Fund will 
be instituted on the lines of the State Railw^ay Provident Fund." 


Dispensary, Hot Weather Arrangements and Dining Room .—It will not be out 
of place if a few more grievances of the Press employees are submitted before the 
Commission. First and foremost is the want of a dispensary. In employing a very 
large number of labourers on low wages the Government should look after the 
medical needs of the men. Secondly, want of fans, Khas tattis in all doors and 
windovte, during the summer season. Extremely hot climate of Allahabad produces 
a devitalizing effect on the nerves of the men specially on account of the huge 
congregation in congested moms. Thirdly, there is no dining room though there 
are recess hours for taking meals while employed in the Press. 


Mr. BABU LAL, KHURJA (THE U.P.). 

The nature of my firm's business consists in the working of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories in the districts of Bulandshahr and Aligarh. The firm has been 
canning on such business for the last 20 years. It turns out about 15»(}00 cotton 
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bales annually. The working season at these factories is from the beginning of 
October to the end of March. About 600 hands are employed. The proportion of 
men equals that of women and there are practically no juveniles. With the exception 
of some, the workers generally belong to the lowest grade, women earning 4 annas 
and men 8 annas a day. 

1 and 2. There is no migration in the sense it takes place in large industrial 
centres like Bombay, where the labour has mostly been imported. Here in the 
country outside large industrial centres, there is not a scarcity of labour, and we 
are able to recruit our supply of labour almost wholly at places at which our factories 
are situated. Still there are about 20 per cent, of labourers who find it profitable 
to migrate to the towns during the factory season from the villages. They are 
agricultural labourers, who at the harvesting time from March are able to get and 
earn decent wages in the villages itself. During the cold weather of the cotton 
season they find it attractive to work at cotton factories. Such labourers come from 
and return to the villages every day. 

3. Recruitment takes place by sending summons to the labourers through peons. 
No public employment agencies exist. It is not desirable to establish such in the 
country side. 

7. In these parts, unemployment whenever it occurs is the immediate result of 
a full or partial failure of crops. Whenever the crops are less there is less work at 
the factories and also in other occupations in the town. Unemployment insurance 
may be tried as a remedy against unemployment distress. 


57 and 58. No complaints have been received from workers with regard to 
60 hours' restriction. On the contrary, they would be very willing to work more 
provided they could get proportionately higher wages. On the other hand the cotton 
ginning industry suffers from this 60 hours' restriction. It so happens that huge 
stocks of kappas get accumulated at times when the cotton season is at its climax 
in December and January, and such kappas get badly damaged by the winter rains. 
It is difficult to arrange to work double shifts or overtime as only males can work 
during night. The ginning and pressing factories work during cold season only, 
and it may be considered whether the weekly working limit may not be increased to 
72 hours a week. Cold season is very healthy in these parts and there is little chance 
of the workers' health being affected. 


96. The rates of wages prevalent in these parts generally for a 10-hour working 
day are : (i) 4 annas for a woman and 8 to 10 annas for a man : (ii) in agricultural 
areas, wages are a little higher for harvesting, weeding, etc., and are paid in kind. 

97. Before the war, wages were 2 annas 6 pies for a woman and 6 annas for a 
man. During war time they rose to 5 annas and 12 annas respectively. After the 
war they declined and are at present 4 annas for a woman and 8 annas for a 
man. 'The rise during war time was in relation to the general rise in prices of 
commodities. In these parts, prices of foodstuffs affect wages the most. The 
workmen were better off with pre-war wages tlian post-war wages. 

102. Overtime or Sunday work is paid at the same rate as work on ordinary days. 

105. Wages differ from place to place with tlie locality. Any statutory regulation 
fixing the minimum will, therefore, be difficult. Moreover, such legislation may lead 
to abuses. It may become a source of friction between the employers and the 
employed. It is not, therefore, advisable to fix any statutory minimum wage. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF MANUFACTURE, CLOTHING FACTORY, 

SHAHJAHANPORE. 

The function of the Army Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpore, is to manufacture 
garments required by British and Indian troops and followers. 

l-*R6orait]Ii6^t 

1. The labour with which this factoiy is chiefly concerned is naturally of the 
tailoring class, for apart from the few artificers employed in the power house and in 
coxmection with the maintenance of machinery and plant, the only other labour 
employed is casual labour for the tower grades of work, such as coolies. 
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In respect to tailors, the origin of our labour is confined more or less to the 
United Provinces and particularly to the districts in close proximity to Shah- 
jahanpur city (chief of which are Shahjahanpur, Bareilly and Lucknow districts) 
and tailors recruited from the Punjab. 

The necessity for recruitment in the Punjab was more pronounced a few years 
ago, as it was then essential to recruit in the Punjab for the higher grades of craftsmen 
who were then only available locally to a very small extent. 

(i) In the early days of the development of this factory the labour was of a very 
migratory character, but of recent years our labour force has been as stable as the 
load of the factory will permit it to be. 


(iii) As recorded above our labour force is now more or less stable. The main 
reasons for this perhaps are the following:— {a) The abolition of the former group 
or gang system of employment and the introduction of the individual piece-worker 
system ; {b) improvements in housing accommodation schemes as well as the con¬ 
sideration given to welfare measures ; (c) the training of our operatives, which has 
enabled them to increase their individual earnings; (cf) a better understanding 
between management and labour. 

2. In the early days of this factory many village tailors were employed for the 
manufacture of the inferior class of work and for which a very low rate of wage was 
paid, but the factory, during seasons when labour was in demand in villages for 
purposes of attending to crops, etc., experienced a sudden migration which td a 
large degree upset orderly production. 

Remedial measures were taken in the direction of putting the basic factor of our 
making rates on an equality with the market rate for labour, and, therefore, demands 
for labour in villages are not now felt to any great extent. 


3. In the past, recruitment necessitated the despatch of recruiting parties to 
the Punjab and outside districts of the United Provinces. Unfortunately tliis had 
to be resorted to frequently and without prior warning, owing to sudden demands 
being placed on the factory. 

The success of these recruiting parties was, however, seriously affected through 
the fact that when demands were reduced the factory was forced to discharge a large 
number of its employees, who naturally went back to their own provinces or districts 
and there advertised the fact that employment was not constant. 

These difficulties are now no longer felt as the policy respecting the placing of 
manufacture demands improvements in respect of both the provision of supplies 
and in “ planning '* have enabled the executive to employ only that labour force 
which is required for its known or anticipated load. 

(i) Best results with regard to the recruitment of tailors is achieved through the 
tailors themselves and vid the medium of our labour bureau'; for when additional 
tailors are required, this information is circulated by our labour bureau and 
placed on the factory notice board and at the factory gate. 

Our tailors recruited from outside districts are also given stamped postcards to 
enable them to advertise our needs in their home towns and villages. The result is 
that any want of the factory is speedily filled. In fact, it is not unusual to find a 
score of tailors looking for one vacancy. 


7. Owing to the abnormal conditions now existing there is at the moment a 
good deal of unemployment amongst our tailors locally. This is due to the large 
number of tailors discharged during the past six months or so and to economic 
conditions locally. There is, however, a slight improvement in respect of the latter 
and it is hoped that with the approach of the cold weather our unemployed tailors 
will obtain other work. 

(i) As^recorded above, the extent of our unemployment is due entirely to reduction 
in manufacture demands. The extent of this can be visualized when it is known that 
in February, 1927, the factory employed over 1,400 tailors and boys, amd a year 
later approximately 1,000 tailors were employed, yet to-day there are only 
approximately 500 tailors. 

The factory has naturally taken full advantage of this opportunity in respect of 
retaining the cream of its labour force, in regard to both character and technical 
qualifications, and, therefore, the majority of our unemployed tailors are more or 
less operators of a poorer class or those known by us as " fourth class tailors.*' 


8. Labour Turnover, —(i) A few of our tailors have been here since this l^tOty 
was first opened (as a temporary experimental measure) in 1014. Many 
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have been more or less constantly employed since 1921 when this factory began 
to be developed and organized as a permanent factory. Of the remainder now 
employed, roughly three years might be accepted as the average duration of 
employment. 

(iii) Absenteeism is discouraged because of the principles of the " sub-division of 
labour," which functions in many of our sections. 

The average is approximately 3 per cent, among our tailors on piece-v/ork rates 
and about the same in respect of the rest of our establishment. 


n.—staff Organization. 

13. (i) Relations have been exceptionally good, especially during the past two or 
three years. 

(ii) It is presumed by jobbers is meant petty contractors ; if this is so, then the 
experience of this factory and a few other clothing factories is that the employment 
of jobbers is not a wise one, as it opens up many channels for abuse and what is 
more it has been proved that it is neither economical nor is it in the interests of 
the individual worker. 

^(iii) As an experimental measure a workmen’s committee was organized early in 
1 to 7, on the basis of a committee composed of one member representing each 100 men 
(or part thereof) of each class of employees. These representatives were elected by 
secret ballot and to the total number of such representatives was added half the 
number by nomination by the management. 

Later, the workmen’s committee was modified so as to consist of 16 representatives, 
to be elected annually and on the lines of the above. Out of this number an executive 
committee, consisting of four members, was formed and to this executive was added 
four other members, representing :—(1) The European staff ; (2) the Indian sub¬ 
ordinate staff; (3) the clerical staff; (4) the temporary establishments ; and 

(5) the supervisor-in-charge of the labour bureau, the last named being the secretary 
of the joint committee. 

The objects of the committee were:— (a) To promote better relations between 
the management and the worker, and also good fellowship amongst the employees 
themselves ; (b) to act as an advisory committee to the management on all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the employees as well as the stability of the factory as 
a whole. 

Unfortunately, the committee lacked a guiding hand with regard to the lines on 
which it should develop, and instead of shaping into an advisory committee it began 
to trespass upon questions of administration and policy, and, therefore, the develop¬ 
ment of its activities was not encouraged pending the sanction of a suitable man 
to control the activities of our labour bureau and welfare questions generally. 

Although the workmen’s committee as a recognized institution is more or less 
dormant, yet the workmen living in our lines have formed a committee of their own, 
through which source suggestions and ideas are frequently subxnitted to the executive 
for consideration. 

(iv) The view of this factory is that if labour was properly represented in councils 
such questions as those of technical education, the training of apprentices, schools 
for factory employees and trade lads,' factory sanitation, lighting and ventilation, 
would receive much greater consideration from the powers that be, and this would, 
possibly result in grants-in-aid to the advantage of the operatives themselves, the 
industrial development of the country and the general good of the State and its 
finances. 

Industrial councils could easily be formed by each factory committee nominating 
one or more representatives to a district or provincial labour council, which industrial 
council could from amongst its members nominate one, two or more representatives 
for the local or provincial assembly. Thus the interests of labour would to a greater 
degree be safeguarded. 


IlL—Housing. 

■ 16i (iyand (ii) Government provides free accommodation to members of the 
managing staff,on the permanent establishment, with the exception of officers, who. 
Whenever provided with quarters, pay either the assessed rent or a maximum of 
10 per cent, of their pay. 
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The M.G.O. has also sanctioned a definite policy in respect of a housing 
accommodation scheme for Indians, and this has developed in this factory to the 
extent shown below :— 


Quarters for senior clerks and super¬ 
visors (Type P "). 

Quarters for superior artisans and 
clerks, junior grades (73^)6 “ Q ”). 
Quarters for married workmen (Type 

“R"). 

Quarters for single workmen* (Type 
“S”). 

Quarters for menials (Type “ J ”) 


No. 

No. being built No. provisionally 

built. 

this year 

approved 


(1929-30). 

for 1930-31. 

4 

— 

2 

10 

10 

5 

100 

— 

30 

90 

_ 

10 


20 


Each quarter (Type ” S *’) to accommodate two single workmen. 


22. Moral effect on worker of Industrial Housing Conditions .—Improvements 
tried and suggested. The workmen’s housing scheme has proved a decided boon to 
not only the workmen, but also to the factory for several reasons. In the first place 
the worker living in a healthy location and under modern conditions is more contented 
and is as a result more healthy. Moreover, experience has proved that this has 
assisted in increasing his earning capacity. In fact, a comparison between 
output of workers living in our lines with those, living in the city or elsewhere, Was 
recently made over a period of three months, as the result of which it was conclusively 
proved that while the average earnings of our tailors living in our lines was 3*11 annas 
per hour, that of those living elsewhere was only 2*25. This large increase is partly 
due to a superior class of tailors living in our lines, but a comparison between tailors 
of the same class shows a comparison in favour of the tailors living in our lines to 
the extent of an increase of over half an anna an hour. 

From the factory’s point of view the above is a decided asset and an ecqnomy; 
for the ^eater the output given by each individual the greater is the reduction in 
production cost. 

Secondly, the factory has a certain amount of control over the employees living 
in its lines, who are gradually beginning to more and more understand the fact that 
the executive is ever considering their welfare, both present and future, with the 
result that management ” and " vrorker ” are understanding each other better, 
and, therefore, it is not surprising to note that during the last time when there was 
a temporary cessation of work, it was the tailors in the lines who stood by the 
management. Moreover, our workmen's lines and their proximity to the factory 
has greatly reduced absenteeism, especially during the monsoon season. 


VI.—Education. 

42. That ordinary elementary education must affect the standard of living and 
the industrial efficiency of workers is an axiom which can be accepted at once. 

The factory is only able to impart education of this kind to a limited degree and 
through the medium of its factory school. 

Endeavours to educate its workpeople, so as to make them understand the 
" whys and wherefores " of the policies inaugurated and the reasons why the manage¬ 
ment has advocated such welfare schemes, as better education for our employees an^l 
their children, technical instruction for our staff, our apprentice and trade lad 
schemes are constantly being made. 

Generally speaking our employees, as a whole, are beginning to recognise and 
appreciate the necessity for the above schemes, but we are also trying to take our 
employees into our confidence by letting them into such secrets as “ costs of produc¬ 
tion,'* emphasiring to them that it behoves each individual worker to give his maxi¬ 
mum, ^o as to enable the cost of production to be reasonable enough to increase 
demands and obtain repetition orders. 

This closer study of economic questions by representatives of our labotir has 
been a tremendous asset in strengthening or in improving the relationship between 
the worker and the staff or management. 

Further, the necessity for cleanliness and healthy surroundings, as exemplified 
by the lay-out and condition of our factory buildings, our quarters, and Our wbrk- 
men's lines has impressed the majority of our workers, and I make bold to say that 
this is helping them in improving their standard of living generally. 

Ten years ago the tailors and casual labour of this factory were illiterate, ill-clad 
and generally speaking unhealthy, whereas the employees of to-day have improyedi 
to Such a great extent that the comparison is extremely conspicuous ; for the maj’biity 
of our workpeople are to-day sound in body, of healthy appearance, more intelligent 
and moreover the majority of them are fairly well dressed. 
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This I claim is entirely due to the intensive education of our employees by their 
superiors, as well as by the example placed before them in the shape of men, plans 
and structures. 

Finally, the individual earning capacity of the tailor has increased during this 
period of 10 years by approximately 100 per cent., partly through a more honest 
basis of fixing making-rates, and partly through better efficiency as the result of 
technical instruction ; all of which has meant industrial efficiency and helped to 
Improve the standard of living. 


IX.—Hours. 

57, 58 and 59. The maximum hours worked in this factory are 46 hours per week. 
This, however, has only been the case during the last 5 or 6 years, previous to which 
no restrictions as to number of hours worked were in existence in this factory. 

Since the factory made working hours a compulsory maximum of 8 hours per day, 
the output of the individual as well as the output of the factory as a whole has steadily 
increased. 

The daily limit applied to this factory is in accordance with the Factories Act, 
i.e,, a maximum of 10 hours per day for any one day. This maximum is seldom 
resorted to, and then overtime is made applicable for the 2 hours over and above the 
normal 8-hour day. 

From an industrial development point of view I am a disciple of that school of 
thought which contends that the cost of production and the cost of living will decrease 
with every decrease in the maximum of hours worked^ until a limit of 6 hours per 
day is reached, subject, of course, to this being made compulsory and industry 
being allow^ed to utilize its buildings and machinery on the basis of two independent 
shifts both from the point of staff and labour. 


n,—-Wages. 


96. The bulk of our labour is tailor labour, which is entirely paid on piece-work 
rates. 

These piece-work rates are based on two factors :—^The class of garment and the 
corresponding class of craftsmen required to make it and, secondly, time. 

All garments are classified as first, second, third or fourth class garments, 
and each class requires a corresponding class of craftsman. 

For each class of garment a basic daily rate has been allotted, and piece work 
rates are fixed on the basis of the time taken to make the particular garment at its 
class basic day rate. 

The day rates fixed for our different classes of garments are as follows :—For 
a fourth class garment Rs; 0-12-0 for 8 hours work; for a third class garment 
Rs. 0-15-0 for 8 hours work ; for a second class garment Rs. 0-18-0 for 8 hours work ; 
for a first class garment Rs. 0-21-0 for 8 hours work. 

Naturally, with piece-work rates fixed by the timing process and on the above 
basic day rates, the prevailing rate of wage and the average earnings of our tailors 
must vary in accordance with the class of garment under manufacture, as well as 
-ith the load of tlie factory. 

Taking the factory as a whole, the average earnings of our tailor labour would be 
approximately Rs. 30 per mensem, though a great number of our tailors have earned, 
under normal conditions, as high as between Rs. 50 and 60 per month on piece-work 
rates. 

The following table gives a comparison of the earnings per operator for the 
past 34 years :— 

Statement showing average earnings per tailor per month for the last 34 years. 


Year 

Average 
attendance of 
tailors per month. 

Average total 
amount paid to 
tailors per month 
during the year. 

Average 

earnings per tailor 
per month. 

1926-27 ... .. 

937 

29,146 

Rs. a. p. 

31 0 0 

1927-28 .. 

1,006 

30,684 

30 0 0 

1928-29 . . 

790 

25,289 

32 0 0 

1929-30 (5 months) 

552 

14,878 

27 0 0* 


*Ix)W-—owing to excessive number of holidays and policy of rationing. 
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The average earnings of our fourth class tailors, who constitute the larger 
majority, is possibly not more than Rs. 25 per mensem. 

The remainder of our labour, other than the few artificers employed, would 
come under the category of casual labour or coolies and their average eaniings would 
approximately be Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per mensem. 

Casual labour is employed from As. 6 per day upwards ; increases being given 
for intelligence, service, usefulness, etc. ; the maximum for ordinary casual labour 
being 12 annas per day for really first class men. 

Special rates are, of course, paid to artificers, mates, issuers, etc., which are 
from a rupee per day upwards. 

The rate paid for casual labour by this factory is slightly higher than the rates 
in force locally. 

There are no other earnings besides those of wages. 


110. All permanent and temporary establishments of this factory are entitled 
to privilege leave to the extent of one-eleventh of their actual service plus casua 
leave up to the extent of 10 days a year, which latter is at the discretion of ths 
factory authorities. 

Employees cither on day rates of pay or piece-work rates are not entitled to ajfj 
leave with pay, under ordinary circumstances ; the exception being made wl/f- 
they have been forced to absent themselves on medical advice on account of 
epidemic disease when they are given segregation leave with pay. 

(i) The majority of our establishments seldom utilize to the fullest extent, the 
leave they are entitled to or have earned, but they accumulate this to be utilized 
towards the end of their service or in the case of sickness. 

Tailors and day labour seldom take leave, unless this is necessary owing to 
indisposition’ domestic affairs or urgent private affairs, as the taking of leave means 
a loss of wages. 

' (ii) As far as possible, leave taken through illness, when supported by a medical 
certificate, is given by the factory authorities as casual leave, so that the privilege 
leave earned by our staff or employees is not effected. 

Government, it is understood, is now considering a scheme for granting all 
labour on the permanent strength of factories, a certain amount of leave on full 
pay each year. This will be a tremendous boon and assistance to our employees. 


111. Vesifability of Fair Wages Clause in Public Contracts ,—Very desirable in 
every respect, as it is not only in the interests of the worker but also in the interests 
of the industrial development of the country. 

Xm.—^Industrial Efficiency of Workers* 

112. Prior to the Great War, the efficiency of the tailors employed in the Per¬ 
manent Army Clothing Factories of Alipore and Madras, reached a very high standard 
of efficiency, especially with regard to tailoring work which demanded hand-work to 
any great extent. 

During the War period the demand for clothing was so great as to necessitate 
the opening up of 13 branch factories, as well as numerous contract organizations 
throughout the country ; and in one month during this period the number of garments 
manufactured totalled over a million and a half. 

This expansion from an output of approximately 40,000 garments per month 
was far greater than the supervisory staff available could cope with, and at the same 
time guarantee quality of workmanship, economy and honesty in manufacture, with 
the result that the quality of workmanship deteriorated to a very low standard and 
irregularities crept in. 

Immediately after the War many difficulties were experienced in respect of 
improving the quality of workmanship and in reorganizing the various clothing 
factories which were retained to meet the peace demands of the army. 

Of late years organization has steadily improved and the efficiency of the worketf 
has also steadily increased. This factory has now as high a standard of efficiency as 
there was in pre-war days at Alipore or Madras. 

113. Machinists or tailor operators in any of the large factories in England or 
Scotland, and particularly so In regard to those employed in specialist factories, 
are more efficient and give a greater and better quality of output thah does the 
Indian operator. On the other hand, I make bold to say that the advancement 
made in this direction by the Indian tailor and machinist dtirihg the last two or 
three years through the aid of specialization, the sub^'divisioii of kbonr pripciplefi* 
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the technical training of operators and the utilization of specialist machinery is 
extremely hopeful and I believe the day is not far distant when the quality and 
quantity of the work produced by the Indian tailor will compare favourably with 
that of the Britisher. 


115, (ii) The working conditions of this factory have been developed on definite 
lines wliich were planned and decided upon many years ago. This included the 
abolition of the previous system of fellowship gangs and its replacement by the 
individual worker system, since when no radical changes have been made, but the 
effect of this one change on the industrial efficiency of the worker has been very 
apparent. 

(iii) As recorded elsewhere, health and sanitation are given a very prominent 
place in this factory's organization and development; for apart from the efficiency 
of the worker, it is most essential that the sanitary arrangements of the factory 
should be of a very high standard, and that every precaution should be taken to 
safeguard the health of our employees, especially against diseases of an epidemic 
nature. This is essential as otherwise this factory might be a channel for the 
preading of disease. 

(iv) The effect of our housing schemes on the industrial efficiency of our workers 
IS been somewhat astonishing. In fact, apart from the welfare desire to improve 
.e standard of living and the health of our workers, our housing schemes have been 
i investment from the point of cost of production. 

(v) Alterations in Methods of Remuneration. —This has been dealt with before, 
but it might be worth repeating that the introduction of the individual piece-work 
system and the abolition of the gang system has helped to increase production and 
the industrial efficiency of the worker. 

(vi) Wages have increased of recent years, but the fact that quality of workman¬ 
ship and merit are of far greater importance than length of service or seniority for 
selection has given scope to the ambitious worker, and this has resulted in greater 
efficiency of the individual and has assisted in increasing wages. 


(x) The effect of industrial fatigue on production is not as conspicuous now as 
it was prior to the closing of the factory for an hour's interval from 12.30 to 1.30 p.m. 
daily, and since the installation of our fans and cooling system. 

116. Possible Methods of securing increased Efficiency. —The only recommenda¬ 
tions I have to make are summed up in the following ;— 

(a) Increased efficiency in this factory can only be given when a constant economic 
load is given to the factory for manufacture; for this will enable the factory to 
keep the bulk of its labour constant and thus advance the training of the individual 
worker on specialization lines. 

(&) The further development of our educational and vocational training schemes 
would greatly assist in increasing the efficiency of our labouf and staff. This, however, 
more or less necessitates having an instructional staff, independent of that of manage¬ 
ment or those required for production purposes. 

(c) Before concluding may I take this opportunity to record the fact that in my 
opinion the sphere of activities of this factory might be extended beyond that of 
supplying clothing to the army, especially now that its organization and development 
has reached a high standard of efficiency and it can guarantee economical production. 

The arguments against this is that by this policy the factory would be encroaching 
on private industry; but such at present is not the case, for as far as I am aware 
there are no organized clothing factories of any size in India, other than the 
Government factories. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that when one finds labour in India available 
and amenable to training and yet realizes the astounding feature of commercial 
world records that in India there are no clothing factories, yet the clothing industry 
.n all other countries is an industry of great importance, something ought to be done. 

It is my contention that India, by closer co-operation with her mills and by the 
development of clothing factories will in years to come be able to compete with other 
countries in this direction and thus materially extend her trade. Therefore, the 
work now being done in Shahjahanpur, viz., the training of staff, apprentices and 
labour deserves greater support than it has heretofore received. 

If demands placed on the factory were large enough to guarantee an economic 
load, efficiency of production and uie training of the individual could be further 
advanced. 
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XIV.—Trade Combinations. 


122. (i) Questions which affect the industrial development of this factory and 
yet appear to cause criticism and comment from our employees have usually been 
made the subject of discussion between the management and representatives of the 
employees. 

(ii) Several successful improvements in production have been brought about 
through close co-operation between the employees and the management, particularly 
so was this the case in connection with the introduction of the "sub-division of 
labour ” principles. This policy was in the first place very carefully explained to 
not only representatives of the tailors but to the tailors employed in the *' sliirt 
section," in which it was suggested these principles should be first applied. 

Before any definite decision was arrived at a part of the section was put on an 
experimental test of the change in production procedure, wliilst the remainder of the 
sections continued manufacturing garments on the individual system. The result 
was conclusive proof that the new system would not only speed up production but 
also increase the earning capacity of our individual operator. 

At first there was a certain amount of uneasiness amongst some of the leading 
tailors of this section, who preferred the idea of being head men of groups or fellowship 
gangs to that of being paid by the results of their own handiwork, 

Wlien the time was ripe to change over, the management made a definite decision 
that only such tailors as were willing to undertake the manufacture of shirts on the 
sub-division labour principles would be entertained. 

Volunteers were immediately enlisted to a larger extent than the number required 
to man the particular section, and the tailors of the shirt section have continued ever 
since to reap the benefit of the change. 

Other sections have since been placed on a similar footing and the development 
of these principles on scientific lines continues to be the subject of careful research 
work. 

XV.—^Industiial Disputes. 

123. There have only been two factory strikes since 1921, when this factory 
began to be developed as a permanent organization, viz., one in December, 1921, 
and the second in March, 1926. 

(i) The real cause of the 1921 strike was opposition to the introduction of the 
factory " works inspection " or examination section, and also against the replace^ 
meni of the " Thakedar " or contract system by the gang or fellowship system of a 
maximum of five workers. 

The strike in 1926 was engineered by a small group of " heads of gangs," and the 
main cause was opposition to the introduction of the individual payment system 
and the entire abolition of the group system. 

Two other minor cases have occurred. 

One in January, 1921, when five cutters endeavoured to engineer a strike in the 
cutting branch as a protest against working till 4 p.m. one Saturday, as against 
2 p.m., which extra time was necessitated through urgent demands being received. 

The second one was in April, 1921, when 12 artificers of the " power house 
absented themselves and refused to work, and also tried to make all the power house 
staff go on strike as a protest against being searched when passing out of the 
factory gate. 

(ii) and (iii) (a) The affair in January, 1921, when the five cutters endeavoured 
to en^neer a strike, only lasted a day, as immediate action was taken to dismiss 
the five men and replace them by new men entertained. 

(p) The incident of the mechanical staff in April, 1921, when 12 artificers and 
employees of the power house staff absented themselves and endeavoured to engineer 
a strike is a protest against being searched at the gate, was speedily settled by the 
dismissal of the 12 men in question and by their immediate replacement. While 
some of those of the mechanical staff who stood by the factory were rewarded for 
their action. ^ 

(c The big strike, which took place on the 20th December, 1921, resulted in all 
tailors (numbering 376) going on strike as a protest against the organization of d 
Works Inspection Section " in this factory and the replacement of the “ Thakedar 
system by the fellowship gang system. 

The organization of the works inspection section was absolutely essential if 
quality of workmanship was to be improved and bribery and corruption defeated* 
It was also necessary in the interest of the workers# as it opened up ways and 
for individual instruction. 
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Very definite proof was obtained in support of the fact that the entire strike 
was engineered by 10 of these “ Thakedars.** 

In passing, it may be worth recording the fact that some of these " Thakedars 
employed, inside the factory but under their own personal control, as many as 
50 tailors, and the most surprising fact is that the majority of them were not even 
tailors or technical men in any shape or form. In other words, they simply financed 
the gang they controlled and benefited by the work and output of their men to the 
detriment of the earnings of the individual operator. 

On the 7th January, 1922, the factory was visited by a committee of senior 
officers of the Headquarters Staff, including the Chief Inspector of Clothing and the 
Deputy Director of Equipment and Ordnance Services, and these officers gave a 
hearing to 12 representatives of the tailors ; as a result of which, notices embodying 
the decisions arrived at, were posted on the gate and these notices embodied the 
following factors :—(1) The large group system was to be abolished immediately ; 
(2) no fellowship gang of tailors was to be larger than five ; (3) no tailor could be 
a head groupman or in charge of a group, unless he was a qualified tailor himself, 
and was reported upon favourably by the management; (4) tailors were to be paid 
weekly. 

It was further advertised on the gate that if through the strike the demands 
placed on the factory could not be met except by giving out of contracts, that no 
contract whatsoever would be given out in the United Provinces. This notice was 
drafted because the rank and file of our tailors were informed at meetings held that 
they need not worry, for if the factory could not get the necessary number of tailors 
required to do the work then the work must be given out on contract and they—the 
“ Thakedars "—would re-employ them. 

Later, action was taken in respect of the known ringleaders by the refusal to 
re-entertain them. 

(d) On the 24th March, 1926, 810 out of 840 tailors employed in this factory 
went on strike as a protest against the introduction of the individual payment system 
and the final abolition of the fellowship gang or group system. 

This strike was entirely engineered by about 20 of the head gangmen and it 
lasted in all for a period of about two weeks, during which time the original 30 
gradually increased to a 100 or so. 

Finally, on the 10th April, 1926, 500 tailors presented themselves for employment 
and were re-entertained, making in all a total of 600. 

The extraordinary fact about this strike was that the only tailors who continued 
working were those who were employed in the " individual " piece-work section, 
which was then under experimental test. 

As a matter of fact, this strike has proved to be a blessing in disguise both to 
the factory and to labour as a whole, and the opportunity was taken of making the 
strike a “ lock-out" and not allowing any tailors to be re-entertained unless they 
submitted to the policies advocated by the management. 

Since the strike the relationship between the management and labour has steadily 
increased and no trouble whatsoever has been experienced in respect of misunder¬ 
standings or grievances. This may partly be due to the fact that on the 26th March, 
1926, a notice was posted on the gate to the effect that it was proposed to inaugurate 
as soon as possible after the 1st April, 1926, a factory welfare committee to 
assist the administration in the general management of matters that pertain to 
internal economy and the welfare of the factory employees, and this committee has 
at times been an asset in the direction of arbitration. 
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